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The proceedings from the Joint meeting of the Fourth Annual KSU Rural and Small Schools Con- 
ference and Che Kansas Comfnunlty Education Association Conference have bprn complied for your use and 
as a means of showing appreciation to the many presenters for their dedicated efforts. The theme of 
the 1982 conferencv*, MOVING TORWARD IN HhCS OF ADVERSITY, was intended to reflect what is happening 
.^s well as pose a challenge to all of us. It hjs long been known that schools in rural areas are an 
Integral part, If not ^ .le focal point, of the community. The integration of the Interests of rural/ 
small .school education and advocates of community education reflect the program planners' appreciation 
for this fact and the support for even further cooperative endeavors. 

The wide . ' ety of presentations, as r^nresented by the proceedings, demonstrates the complexity 
of rural communities. We heard descriptions of exciting and successful programs and practices. 
However, we also were presented with research findings and predictions of problems. Solutions to 
ttiese problems can and will be found, hut they require the best and most creative minds we have 
available. Concerns Included currlcular, ^Mranclal, personnel, technological and logistical matters. 
< If this conference has provided opportunities to store Information and provide a forum of discussion 
of matters related to education In rural areas, It has fulfilled one of its most important purposes 
It Is to the educators on the front line that this conference is dedicated, and It Is a privilege for 
the Center for Rural Education and Small Schools, the Kansas Center for Community Education and the 
Kansas Commt.]nity Education Association to have hosted the conference for you. 



Ocrry G. Horn 
Associate Dean 
College of Education 
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The curriculum of today's Amcrlcin p^ibllc schools seems ^ long way from Its Greco -Romc^f^ roots. 
Some traditions and elements of our herlt.ige, however, remain firmly embedded In current programs and 
-practices. Engllshi aptly describes the current state of curriculum In American -drools as. a 
rstrai.gely pragmatic mixture of 'thing. ' that have been washed ashore with the Pilgrims, mndamental 
Protestantism, i ndiJ st r I a 1 1 zat Ion , educational movements and reforms, waves of Immigration, and mfjst 
recently the backwash of the Space Age. . .a living museum of hodgepodge. . 

Curriculum of American schools Is "hodgepodge" and "museumMlke" because of a history of sporadic 
and haphazard growth. 2 Curriculum has lacked valid theory and empiric data to guide Its evolution. 
Therefore. Instead of shedding unwanted and unneeded parts, curriculum growth was amoeba-Ilk^., absorb- 
ing more ^nd more within Its boundaries. Today's curriculum literally contains everything and ex- 
cludes little. Engll3h3 further describes current curriculum as a "sponge, soaking up every- 
thing. . In fact, some educators postulate that curriculum boundaries don't exist at all, or If 
they do, they are vague and porou«i and permit virtually everything to enter and be contained herein.^ 

Curriculum In American schools "must be more than something that contains everything . . . ^ 
Curriculum development has suffered from Inertia, Ineffectiveness, and ■ compl acency . Curriculum 
development has been, and still Is, hindered by the state of Its Internal condition. At least three 
conditions .ire directly related to the general Inft^nt nature of currlctjlum development as a specialty 
ar^a of ptofessional practice. Each condition sufficiently hampers development of curriculum 
practices and Together all three virtually block significant Improvement In schools as Institution?, 
Improvement In quality of schools programs, and Improvement In quality of results (student outcomes). 

The following Conditions are major reasons for the current state of curriculum development. If 
resolved, each condition Is also key to advancement curriculum development as professional 

pract Ice. i » *. ». 

1. There Is lack of accurate conceptualization of and general consensus on the major constructs 

of curriculum development. 

2. There Is a lack of leadership among educators with abilities to conceptualize, develop. 
Implement, monitor, and evaluate effective curriculum design. ^ c i 

3 There is lack of specification and differentiation in the roles of Superintendents of Schools 
(Including associates) and building Principals (Including associates) who m»jst assume leader- 
ship roles. 

Schools Need Cvjrrlculum and Leadership 

American schools need mechanisms for making rational decisions about what schools are to do and 
about what Is properly Inchjded as programs, services, and functions. American schools also need 
leadership If such mechanisms are to be designed. Implemented, monitored and evaluated. 

Curriculum leadership begins with conceptualization of basic concepts and fundamental constructs. 
Acctjrately defined, concepts and constructs provide foundations for building the pro^fesslonal 
practice of curriculum design. 

Curriculum Defined 

Curriculum derives from the Latin root "currere" or running. 5 Therefore, curriculum Is a path, a 
means to somewhere else. Curriculum is a map showing a direction. Curriculum is best described as 
designs or blueprints. 6 , . , ^ i i i ^ i„ 

Formally, curriculum Is cJ^e total planned program of schools. Curriculum Is expressed in 
mission, purposes and goals. Curriculum may apply to mission, purposes and goals of entire organ I za- 
tlons, or may apply to purposes and goals of Individual programs, services or practices of organlza- 

^^^"^Stated another way, currlcubjm Is a set of systematic I ntent Ions . "7 Curriculum states what Is to 
happen In schools (In terms of learner outcomes). 

1 Fenwlck English, "What's Ahead in Curriculum," School Administrator , (American Association of 
Scfiooi Administrators, ijnknown), p. 18. 

2 Ibid, p. 3if. 

3 Ibid. 
^ fbld. 

5 Fenwlck W. English, "Curriculum Mapping, a presentation to Kansas Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development," (Topeka, Kansas, October, 1980). 

6 David Pratt, Curriculum, Design and Development , (New York: Harcourt , Brace , and Oovanovlch, Inc., 
19B0) p. 4, pT"9^ 

7 Ibid. , p. ^. 

ft English, op. cit., , (KASCD, 1980). 
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The function of curriculum U to form foundations ijpon which 1 na t ruct I ooc^ 1 progrcimr. cire 
constructed. Curriculum also establishes boundaries determining wlilch Instructional proqram-i are to be 
Included and which are to be excluded. 



iFU truction | 

Comculum ^ 

Figure I 

CurricLihim - Inst'-uction InterrLOatlons* ip 

CLrriculum performs both enabling (foundation) 
functions and constraining (boundary) functions. 



Instruction Defined 

Instruction refers to all decisions related to oper atlona l Izat I on of curriculum. Instruction 
InchjtleJi, but Is not necessarily limited to, subjects, cotjrses, activities, policies, rules and 
regulations, schedules, budgets, services, personne 1 , and facilities. 

Instruction represents the "how" of currlciJlum which represents "why" or "what for." instruction 
translates curriculum Into action. 











Tv-aching 






Instruct ion 




Curri cul um 


Figure ? 



Like curriculun, instruction performs both 
enabling (foundation) functions and constrain- 
ing (boundary) functions. 

Teaching Defined 

Teaching Is the unique behaviors of Individuals referred to as teachers. Teaching Includes 
knowledge, attitudes and skills - both personal and professional - that teachers bring to classrooms 
to Impact upon teacher-learner relationships. 

Teaching Is what teachers do. Teaching Is defined In practice, I.e., teaching Is what teachers 
know, say, do or feel. 



Learning 
Teaching 
Instruction 




Curricu! um 



Figure 3 

Like curriculum and instruction, teaching 
performs both enabling (foundation) functions 
and constraining (boundary) functions. 



Learning Defined 



Learning Is the unique function of Individuals referred to as learners. Learning Is what 
students do In response to teaching. Learning Is the intended result of curriculum. 
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Form.illy, ledrnlng represents changes In dn Individuals' behavior. Learning mav occur ris chancjes 
In levels (achievement) of what students know (content), feel (attitudes or feelings) or do (skills). 
These changes may be referred to as cognitive, affective, and psychoniOtor achievements, respectively. 

Real Ity 

Previous models depicted theoretical Interrelationships among functions of curriculum. Instruc- 
tion, teaching and learning. The interrelationships exist differently In actual practice. 




A more practiu.il mociel of the interroUtionship'i 
among function-i of C'jrriculum. instruction, 
teaching nnd learn inn. 

Extensive empiric data Is not required to determine that Interrelationships amon^ functions of 
currlciJlum, Instruction, teaching and learning are not as Integrated nor as sequential as Indicated In 
the model In Figure 3. Each function Is neither totally based (foundation) nor totally constrained 
(botjndary) by preceding functions. ^ t ^ a 

In practice, so>T\e phases of Instructional programs rest soundly on foundations of curriculum and 
are likewise contained within Its boundaries. However, there are also Instructional programs, depend- 
ing upon how currlculijm Is defined, that have no basis In curriculum and are not contained within Its 

boundaries. . , , 

Similarly, some teaching In classrooms li provided for In prescribed Instructional programs 
(currlcultim guides). We also know that some teaching may not be supported nor constrained by either 
currlcultim or the prescribed Instructional program. Such teaching is assumed by teachers who are 
neither compelled to deviate from prescribed programs nor restrained from doing so. 

An example may help clarify actual Inter rel atJlonsh Ips among the functions of currlcul(jm. Instruc- 
tion, teaching and learning. 

Example : Teacher A, an Art teacher, lectures his class about general behavior in school 
assemblies emphasizing the virtues of self control and individual responsibility. Teacher A's 
lecture is appropriate as a response to Incidents of student misbehavior. (Most school 
ctjrrlculum designs Include either explicit or implicit statements about "good citizenship.") 
However, theie is no instructional plan (curriculum guide) that directs a teacher of art to 
teach students about citizenship. 

Hence, teaching about citizenship is not part of the planned program of instruction but 
permissible in the total activities of teachers because of the curriculum goal to produce 
"good citizens." 

Some learning occurs because of the interacting support and cons! raint of curriculum, instruc- 
tional programs and teaching practices. 

However, we also know some students learn things in schools that are not part of the curr lc«JltJm, 
not part of instructional plans and not results of efforts of teachers. We also know students learn 
things that may generally relate to the curricijlum but they are learned totally outside the realm of 
schools. 

Functions of Curriculum 

In reality there will never be a pure interrelationship, e.g., both totally supporting (founda- 
tion) and totally constraining (boundary), among the sequential functions of curriculum, instruction, 
teaching and learning. However, currient disparities and haphazard relationships can certainly be 
Improved upon and, In fact, must be Improved upon If schools are to be both efficient and effective In 
helping students to learn. It Is imperative that mechanisms are devised and implemented to Integrate 
relationships among curriculum. Instruction, teaching and learning. 

Default vs. Design 

It is not a question of whether schools will have curriculum or not. Curriculum exists as it is 
practiced. Curriculum may be either expressed or implied. 

Mission and purposes. I.e., c.Jrrlculum, of schools are able to be determined a priori or by 
inference. A priori mission and purposes are those that are formal, explicit, announced in advance, 
and are clearly evident in practice.' Mission and purposes can also be determined by inference. 
Trained observers are able to Infer Intentions and purposes from observed actions o f ind 1 v 1 dua 1 s 
within organizations and from effects (responses) of those actions upon clients (students).. 
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InforrfMl mission «ind purposcr, nre .ilmost iilvvnys .n!hl(!V(!ci by change, If .irhlcvcil .it all. InffrriMi 
mission ,in(l purposes occur not by (icslqn but ratber by def ault. 

Schools h.ivo curriculum. It may occur because of deslqn or because of default. 

Design Functions of Curriculum 

[n addition to support Inq (foundation) and constraining (boundary) funtUlons, curriculum has 
educational and management functions. ^ Tbc educational functions of curriculum are to define tliosc 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes that are to result from a sequence of schooling, I.e., Instruction. 
Well-defined curriculum Identifies those thlnqs to be Included^O and those things to be cateqor I ca I ly 
excluded, or not IncUide'd because there exists no compelling reason to do so. Management functions of 
curriculum refer to the organisation of resources necessary to accomplish educational purposes. "i 

As both educational plans and n^anagement plans, Pratt12 states that sound curriculum design frujst 
In.'lude the following characteristics; 

1. be written and formally organized. 
Identify plans for activities, 

3, Identify Intentions, Including 

3.1. what learnings students are to master, 

3.2. means of evaluation to be used to assess learning, 

3.3. criteria according to which students are admitted to programs, 

3.4. materials and equipment to be used, 

3.5. qualities required of teachers, 

4. Include Intentions deliberately chosen to promote learning, 

^. .irtlcultlte relationships among different elements (objectives, content, and evaluation) 

Inteqratlng them Into a unified and coherent whole, and 
r>. be a system. 

Enqll5h13 describes curriculum design as a management tool for Identifying and controlling results 
(pupil learnings) that are desired. Enqll- ' ' further Identifies that means of achieving desired 
results are ^ntiamen tal ly functions of tlme--ta (content) relationships. In other words, "curricu- 
lum (deslqn) Is a plan that specifies resource configuration within a set of rules to enhance the 
probability that any qlven purpose Is subsequently attained. "15 

If, as Drucker^^ Indicates . .the proper structure of work--of any work--ls not Intuitively 
obvious. . .,'7 then educational functions of curriculum make the obscure obvious. In fact, educa- 
tional functions of curriculum not only Identl^'y mission and purposes for schools, but also Identify 
that some pu/rposes are more Important than others. Educational plans of curriculum design focus 
attention on primary mission and purposes^S of schools. Educational plans state affirmatively "of all 
things we coi/?d teach In schools, these are the things we are going to teach." Or, stated In learner 
outcomes "o/lf all things students could learn, these are the things they should learn. Educational 
plans play s,1/mllar functions to financial budgets. Flnanc lal budge t s Identify those functions for 
which organizations Intend to spend money because they have been determined to be more Important than 
other functl^bns that were not, but could have been, Included. It Is the same for educational plans of 
curriculum design. ^, , i 

In the/ absence of educational plans, worthy outcomes In terms of benefits to students are left to 
chance. Wot-thwhlle outcomes are achieved by accident or default but not be Intention or design. 
Enqllsh?0 claims that no rational and responsive organization "can leave to chance. . .those purposes 
for which It is reasonable. . .and expect to survive very long." 

/ 

\ 

9 Fenwlck W. English, "Untlelnq the Knots In Public School Curricula," PMM and Company /Management Focus , 
(Washington, DC: Peat, Marwlck, Mitchell and Company, May-June, 197^), p. J:>. 

10 English, op. clt. (A5CD) 

11 Pratt, op. clt., p. 5; English, op. clt., (A5CD) , and English op. clt., (PMM & Co . ) , p. 38. 
1^ Pratt', op. clt. , p. ^• 

13 Eenwick W. English, "Management Practice as a Key to Curriculum Leadership," Educational Leadership , 
Marcj|j, 1979) pp .. 408-if09 ; English, op. clt., (A5CD) . ' 

1^ Englllsh, op. clt., (Educational Leadership), p. 409; English, op. clt., (A5CD) . 
15 [blJ. 

1^> Keriwlck W English, "quality Control In Curriculum Development," School Administrator, (American 
AsfJoclatlon of School Administrators, 1978), p. 49. English cites Urucker's thesis about the 

strjjcture of work. 

i ' . . * 

17 Encjllsh, op. cit., (ASCD). 

1^ Prritt, op. clt., p. 4, 10. 

19 Enollsh, op. clt., (ASCD). 

?0 Fejiwlck W. English. "Retooling Curriculum Within On-Golnq School Systems," Educational Technology, 
(M.W, 1979), p. 10. 
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M.ii>.M)rnuM>l pl.in'i In ctjr r I t:u I urn df-vl ()f\ .ur ilrvfM oprti 5Ut)H(?(|iHrnt, \.n rdtjc.il lon.i I plu>'.. M n. np' 'n* . t 
pl.ins Involve two (ll^itlf^cl fuf>cllof>3. Onr , m,in.i(jcmrf>l pl.inn cnnfl(|urr orn.m I / .il I out I trunmrv. h.tM 
prrjcesses for efficient .uwi effective .iccompi l5fim'.M\l of (icflnr(l purposes."' Srcotui , fn.if\.i(jf mnit pi ur. 
IncliKie (ief Inert mc.inoren for mof\ltorlnfp''''^ rff lclenc> trf f eel U cnc-..^ of pi .)ccf>:i^;'> Imp 1 * i.viit nl t-t 

lt>t<«(|r.ite ory.inlz.itloruil renource?i with rfMj.ird to .iccompl IshnuMit of (ienlr^Ml purpor»»«%. 

^cf>levement of ootcompn npeclflrd In cdocMt I on,i I pl.ins .u c tiiioill) the (llrr(?t fpr»oU of ihr 
(Mp.iclty of m.in.ig(!m(!nt pLins to lritM\tlfy r\ec»!H3.iry rcsourcfs .inf.l. to Intcgr.ilf them Iran proc:'.T.'ir% tint 
.irc Critilytlc. In essf^ncf?, . .qti.illty of lf\ntroc?tlof\ l5 .jffected h> (jo.iMty .>f m.in.i(p'mrf>t . 

Conchirilof\3 M)otit Cur r I on lun» Oci I (jn 

Concloslonr, .ibntit the worth nf curriculum (leslcp) c.it) he reodlly (ir.iwr\ from a (jrowlncj l»oii> nt 
empiric (l<it.i as well .ir. evolvlfxj theory. The followlfU) ,irc 5upport.il)le conclualur^n .il)Out t?ui r I co I nm 

(ienlyn. ^^^^^ j j pl .ir>s will redtiee v.irl»ince In the .ictudl ciirrlculum eKpcrlenc ed b) 5lu(lcr\tr» . 

There will likely .ilw.iya be (jops between the Ule.il curr Icii I um- -thp one preiiorThelT In ml^-iloo, 
purposes, goiln cind ol^ Ject I ve:j- -nnd the re.il ciirrlculum existing In cl .insrof)ms . The currlcilum 
Is key to student outcoine.s. ItJ mdkes little difference thnt there ckI.Us .1 written curriculum If tfi.it 
curriculum Is never experienced by students. Curriculum vorLince will alw-iys exist ,15 long <n r.chof»l5 
.ire places for people- Te.ichers will bring unlqtie chrirdcterlstlcs -ind abilities to cl'i33room:i. And, 
no win students. Te.ichers will also make cliolces about ctjrrlculum. \iul so will students.--* 

2 . Accomplishment of specific purposes Is not solely depcf^der^ ijpon formal I ^at I on of purp oses 
('e ducational plans) but also on development nf management plans for ttiolr accomplishment . 

The annotincement of vlrtuotis Intentions does not catise their Inevitable aclilevcment any more th.jn 
It dl'icliarqes leadership lr> the organization from cjny ftirther responsibility. Accomp I I •st)met\t. of 
ptirposcs requires leadership to moblll/*'? people, resources and wliateve^ rise Is required. ( urpnsr-. 
are seldom accomplished by accident. . 

The edticatlonal plans of ctirrlculum design establish prescribed rel at I onsl\l ps between co«\tent to 
be experienced by learners and time wr\lch determines order of experiences and amount of time to be 
allotted. 26 Management plans, on the other hand, configure resources around content-time prescrip- 
tions. Necessary sVjpport of educational plans Include at least fotir basic r*-,i' Jrces: people--lnclud- 
Inq all resources vihich individuals bring to classrooms, t Ime- - i nclud Ing both staff (system time) and 
students (client time), materials, and money. Processes for configuring resources are commonly 
lder\tlfled ctirrlculum guides, schedules, budgets , pol I cles , decision-making and so forth. 
Although these processes are not commonly thought of as part of the currlctilum they are as vital to 
achievement of Intentions as the Intentions themselves. Management plans Identify, Integrate, main- 
tain, and control all elements of organizations In order to acl\leve conformance to design. Curriculum 
power, as Identified by English, 28 is essentially the ability to achieve rational conformaf\ce to a 
sotind design. It Is the degree of conformance between elements of ctJrr Iculum plans—content, tlrw? ind 
r-sources--whlch will determine ability of schools to deliver accordlf\g to Intentions. 

3 . Ctirr I cu I um rigor Is not a function of numbers'of students rejected but a ftjnctlon of -^^^Ij ,^) 
of the design to include diverse learner differences within co nforming frameworks of spec TTic 
outcomes .^^ 

The publ ic" cry for tougher standards Is evidenced by Back-to-Bas I cs and Competency Based tduca- 
tlon movements. Many feel schools have not been successful In teaching students those things *»hlch 
are, by some general consensus, supposed to be essential for successful cltl/enshlp. Many generalize 
that schools are not tough enough, standards are too lax, and In some cases standards are ^ . f.,\ lack- 
ing. In effect, many are saying tt>at curriculum Is so loosely defined and managed that It. virtu, illy 
includes everything, excludes nothing; everyone Is successful and no one Is rejected. 



21 English, op. cit., (AASA, 1978), p. 31. 

22 Ibid. 

23 E. C. Grayson, "Tfie Super Intendent—Manager or Educator?" Educational Economies , (April, 1977), p. 
1 1 . 

2^ Gordon C.aweltl, "Do Perceived Cur r I cu lum Leader s Really Function That Way?" hr jst^, (ASOT, New 
Per spectives on Curriculum Leadership , January, 1978), p. 25. 

23 English, op. clt., ( Educational Technology , May. 1979), p. 7, 10, 11. 

26 English, op. clt., ( Educational Leadership , March 1979), p. ^09: English, 00. clt., (PMM & Co., 
1979), p. 3V' and English, op. cit., ^ School Administrator ), p. 19. 

27 R^lph E. Claybaugh, Schoo l Superintendents' Guide; Pr i nc I p I e s and Practices of Effective 
Admi nistration , (New York: Parker Publishing Company, 1966), p. //, 8^; and tngllsh, op. clt., 
( Educational Technology , May , 1979), p. 8, 9-10, 11-12. 

28 English, op. clt., ( School Administrator ), p. 19. 

29 English, Ibid., p. 18. 
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It is not logical to assume that curriculum ia rigorous because of the number of rejects that are 
produced. Rigorous currici.lum is more rationally -described as including the following elements : 

1) clear irission and purpose statemervts that establish defined boundar i,es for decisions about 
inclusion or exclusion of instructional programs, services, and practices, 

2) planned relationships between content and time identifying optimal conditions for sequence- 
and repetition leading to'^^astery, p a 4>i a 

3) plans for integration of resources^-people, time and money-supportive of the defined mission 

>A) link^g^erbetween prescribed intentions . (student outcomes) and contentrtime sequences to be 

encountered by students, and . ^ k 

+5). assessment (testing) linkages between prescribed intentions and actual student outcomes. 

^"Curriculum iapping" is a management tool developed by Fenwick W. English for the purpose of monit:or- 
ing. congruence among the three elements of the curr iculum: the prescribed curriculum (curriculum 
guide), the real curriculum (teaching) and testing. 

Curriculum Leadership is Unique ^ 

The role of leadership in curriculum design is critical. Leadership not only affects quality of 
.the design itself but also determines extent to which design is translated into^ programs , practices 
and' services which, achieve desired outcomes. ' . * ' i i i- i 

, Leadership does not occur .in isolation. Behavior of leaders and followers are intricately 
interwoven. Leadership, in its purest sense, occurs at points there arc followers engaged in pursuits 
similar to, or compatible with^^that of individuals referred to as leaders. Leadership, then, occurs 

whenever Jo Uower^ ^ not leadership per se. EducationaP leadership is contextual. The 

context of educational leadership 'is school-community which has, or at least ^^^7' Pre- 

conceived, formal oY informal, notions aboifc mission and purposes. Educational leadership then, s 
limited ti behaviors that are compatible mU organizational goals. 32 in other words, leadership in 
schools i,s behavior related to accomplishment of defined mission and purposes. .H.r<»h«n 
r' Educational leadership- is more olosely related to management, a special kind of leadership. 
Educational leadership, like management, is pragmatic. Educational Uadiir^ is realization of 

''^'"JeSershlp';rfo!recuL or group-based. Burns3^ defines leadership as relational, collective and 
■ purposeful Le^^^ are relational by creating links with others that allow communication and 
exchang^^^ take place. Leaders also relate (are sensitive) to fundamental needs and values of 
others. '5 

Conclusions About Educational Leadership 

Educational leadership Is a management function. Boundaries of leader behavior Include curricu- 
lum design, rules-rboth formal and Informal-of organizations, and resources-human, material and 
f inariclal--ldentlf iaijle and available. 



30 English, op. cit., ( Educational Leadership , March, 1979), p. W8, W9 , Robert A. Bennett 'Ne* 
Perspectives on ins tructional Leadership: Common Sense .Critical in Improving Instruction, Thrust 
(AA5A, 1978), p. 27-28; and English, op. cit.,. ( tdocational Technology , May, 1979), p. 7, 8 , n-1Z. 

31 Ron Brandt, "What Is Leadership?", Educational Leadership . Vol. 36, No. 6, March, 1979), P- 379. 
Brandt reviews the book Leadership by :James HacUregor Burns; and Oames MacGregor Burns, Two Excerpts 
from Leadership , Educational Leadership , (Vol. 36, No.. 6, March, 1979) , p. 383. ^ 

32 Thomas 3 Servlovanni, "Is Leadership ttie Next Great Train Robbery?", Educational Leadership, (Vol. 
36 nL 6, Hlrchri979),--p. 389, 393; and English, op. cit., ( Educational Leadership , HarchT 1979), 

' p.Vl3. ■ ■ ■• , ' ^^^^ 

^ English, Ibid., p. ^^13; Burns, op. cit., p. 383; and Sergiovanni, op. cit., p. 393. 

34, Burns, op. cit., p. 381. 

35 Glenys G. Uncuh, "New Essentials f.or Curriculum Leadership," Educational Leadership, (May, 1976). p. 
582. 
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Figure 5 

Management functions of educational leadership 
are constrairied by curi^iculum design, organiza- 
tional rules and resources. 



The following conclusions about educational leadership In public schools can be derived from a" 
vast body of empiric data and theory about leadership and management. 



1 . 



are 



The function of any sort of fflanaqement (of anything) is to ensure that desired purposes 
attained with resources provided within the existing Xlrjltations (rules) . 3fa 
hfanagement does not depend upon accidental fortunes to achieve results. Management "programs" 
people and other organizational elements for accomplishment of desired results. "The cornerstone of 
effective management moves beyond acceptance of serendi'pidity as a measure of adequacy."^" Management 
is goal centered. ^8 

Basically, management has four functions:^^ 
1) defining mission and purposes of organizations, 

efficiently and effectively integrating resources essential to accomplishment of mission and 



2) 
3) 
^) 



purposes, 

utilization of feedback of a) monitoring plans and progress for possible corrective interven- 
tion and b) assessment of outcomes, and, 

motivation of personnel through leadership. Including modeling, and communication. 
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Fitjure 6 

The functions of mdnagement- are planning, 
orqanizing, motivating, and controlling. 

Management skills necessary for successful leadership would fall into three categor ies; 
human, technical, and conceptual.^ 



36 English, op. cit., (KASCD, 1980): and Leadership for Improving Instruction! Yearbook, 1960 , 
(Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 196U). \ 

37 English, op. cit., ( Educational Leadership March, 1979), p. ^f^'/and Gilbert R. Weldy, 
. "Pr incipalshlps are Instructional Leaders: ffc's a Fact - Not a Myth," ( NASSP Bulletin , January, 

; 1979), p.. 73^^ > , 

3B ASCO, op. cit. 

39 English, op. cit., (KASCO , 1980); Paul Hershey and Kenneth H. Blanchard, Management of Organizational 
I Behavior: Utilizing Human Resources , 3rd Ed., (NewOersey: Prentice - Hall, Inc. , 1^77) , p. 3-4; 

Unruh, "o"p. cit,, p. !)B2; "and Frank Mullican and Len Ainsworth, "The Principal as Instructional 
LeaderVv Theory Into Practice , (Vol. XVII, No. 1, February, 1979), p. 35. 

W Mullican and Ainsworth, op. cit,, p. 3^f. Mullican and Ainsworth cite Katz's premise of the three 
leadership skill areas; and Hershey and Blanchard, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Human skills would include ability to work in, with and through groups of people. Effective 
management personnel are able to understand needs of others, encouraging cooperation, and motivate 
others. ^1 

Technical skills include ability to use knowledge, methods, techniques, and equipment necessary 
to perform specific tasks. ^2 Conceptual skills may be more important than the other two because of 
"boundary" functions. Human and technical skills are applied in accordance to conceptual skills of 
leaders. Conceptual skills inqlude the ability to not only see the whole enterprise but also the 
ability to recognize inter.dependence .among organizational components in addition to ability to observe 
how changes in one area affect other areas. ^3 Conceptual skills provide leaders ability to perceive 
effects of their behavior on organizations and permits them to act according to intentions of entire 
organizations rather than those of immediate groups, or their own, leaving achievement of organiza- 
tional Intentions to default, accident or other actions incidental to accomplishment of intentions. 

3. The context of educational leadership^ is defined by curriculum design. Educational leader- 
ship requires a source of" organizational purpose and direction . 

It is not intentions of leaders that are to De accomplished, but intentions of organizations. 
Organizational intentions cannot be subordinated to those of individuals. ^5 

^' Effects of management are measured in terms of outcomes with respect to efficiency and 
effectiveness . 

The degree to which outcomes are realized is the measure of managements* impact upon organiza- 
tions. Efficiency in management is a criteria implying cost. Efficiency must be Judged in terms of 
costs of achieving each ootcofne or cluster of related outcomes. "What costs were required to reach a 
certain outcome?" is a question of efficiency. 

Costs may be computed for all resources expended in the process. Costs would include, but not 
necessarily.be limited to, time - staff and client, personnel, materials, facilities and equipment, 
and money. • 

Management must also be Judged on effectiveness. Efficiency and effectiveness are two distinct 
concepts. Functions of effectiveness are not "how much?" but rather "was it worth the cost?" 
Effectiveness looks at results achieved, compares them to intentions and Judges relative worth of 
achievement in relationship to costs. 

Management must include decision-making processes . ^6 
Decision-making includes both acts of decision and actions of implementation and follow-up. 
Educational leaders need to understand basics of decision-making which would include the following:^^ 
5.1 .. decisions are pragmatic in nature, i.e., value of decisions is dependent upon success 
of actions which follow, 

5.2 deci sions affect courses of action of enterprises, (even "no decision" Is a decision - 
for no action), and 

5.3 practically every decision is sequential, i.e., they are preceeded and followed by 
other decisions. 

Role of Administrators 

Administrators, seeking to become educational leaders, understand curriculum design and under- 
stand le<jdership In management contexts. Without such understanding, administrators may lead and they 
may not. It depends upon ability to engage followers. Without educational leadership, it is almost 
certain that organizational outcomes will not be realized, or if they are, default and accident will 
be the cause rather than design. 

Educational leadership could be effectively summarized to include the following:^8 

1. Leaders assume primary roles In development of curriculum design specifying educational 
outcomes for learners and management plans for professionals. 

2. Leaders have visions of purpose and abilities to articulate visions into goals, objectives, 
timelines, rules, relationships and responsibilities. 

3. Leaders are professional specialists with skills in curriculum design but remain generalists 
in education. 

^. Leaders are accountable for learning perf ori^ances . All students are not going to learn all 
that schools have to offer, but professions mtjst account for results that are achieved. 



^1 Hershey and Blanchard, Ibid., p. ^-5; Mullican and Ainsworth, op. cit., p. 35, 36; and Unruh, op. 
cit., p. 582. 

^2 Hershey and Blanchard, op. cit., p. ^. 

^3 Mullican and Ainsworth, op. cit., p. 35; and Hershey and Blanchard, op. cit., p. ^-5. 
Hershey and Blanchard, Ibid. 
Ibid. 

^6 Daniel E. Griffiths, Administrative Theory , (New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), p. 75, 9k, 
^7 Ibid, p. 75, 79, 95-96. 

English, op. cit., ( Educational Jechnoloqy , May, 1979), p. 10, 11-12; English, op. cit., (KA5CD, 
1980); Cawelti, op. cit . , p. ^5-26; tngllsh, op. cit., ( hducational Leadership , March, 1979), p. 
^08-^09; Pratt, op. cit., p. ^, 9, 10, 11; Pratt also cites Bobbitt's contention that curriculum 
specialists must remain "specialists in life, but generalists in education," p. 30; English, op. cit., 
(PMM <& Co., 1979), p. 36; and Gordon Cawelti, Effective Instructional Leadership P roduces Greater 
Learning , (Washington, D.C., ASCO, Vol. 9, No. 3, January, IVHU), p. B-y. 
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5. Leaders possess skills in four critical areas: curriculum design, clinical supervision, 
staff development and teacher evaluation. 

6. Leaders combine Intel lectuul isra (reflective thoughts) with activismv (action) . 

"The ajck Stops Here" 

The role of Superintendents of Schools is not important in educational leadership for schools. 
It is imperative. Super IntenHents can no longer be Just "administrators." Superintendents must do 
more than lead in directions they are being pushed. Superintendents must be player-manager, but even 
more, superintendents must act as links between desired learnlng'^^ and organizational potential for 
bringing it about. Superintendents cannot hide from responsibilities to lead. 

The Superintendent's role as educational leader-manager could be described to include the 
following: 50 , 

1. Superintendents conceive, interpret, and then give effect to proposals that will elevate 
quality of education. , ^^ 

2. Superintendents lead, facilitate, even coerce formulation of curriculum design by continually 
raising questions about mission, purposes, and outcomes. 

3. Superintendents educate confwunities , in general, and Boards of Education, in specific, about 
curriculum design and the roles each must play. 

if. Superintendents develop patterns of involvement throughout school -communities that are 
practical, understandable to others and dependable. 

5. Superintendents remove constraints and barriers to effective organizational development and 
carefully construct curriculum design to provide foundations for growth and boundaries for 
determining direction. 

6. Superintendents make decisions about curriculum design so that decisions of others are 
purposive and responsive to the design. 

7. Superintendents assist other personnel, especially principals, in developing and defining 
their respective roles as instructional leaders. 

In summary, superintendents must evidence commitment to curriculum design. Vann agrees with the 
premise that the superintendents' first priority must be curriculum design. Vann reports results of 
studies indicating that subordinates will perform in areas according to their "perceived notions about 
their superior's priorities ."^1 

Principals as Instructional Leaders 

PrinciOals will devote their time to areas in which their supervisor's (superintendents) place 
priority. 52^ So it is with teachers. Behaviors of principals determine what is honored in schools. 

The role of building principals as instructional leaders could be summarized to include the 

following:^^ ^. . ^ i 

1. Principals evidence commitment to instruction through both reflection and action. 

2. Principals provide safe environments for professional exploration and self inspection. 
Environments of schools must be sufficiently safe to encourage searching for alternatives and 

risk-taking. n » i i ♦. 

3. Principals specify expectations for teachers and students interaction. Principals who set 
high, but reasonable, standards for teacher behavior tend to cause teachers to set the same 
;Ugh, but reasonable, standards for students* 

if. Principals assume leadership responsibility for the "real" curriculum that students exper- 
ience in classrooms. Continuous monitoring of course content and student achievement is 
essential for conforming classroom curriculums to intentions contained in formal curriculum 
designs. Ml activities of schools should be organized to revolve around teaching and 
learning. 

5 Principals perceive schools as ecological systems which, like its natural co^jnterparts, 
nurtures itself and the living things (people) within. The ecosystems of schools must expect 
growth and change as natural courses of events. , , ^ 

6. Principals are persistent. Principals mij^st tirelessly push, prod, guide and, above all, lead 
other professionals in commitment to curriculum design and instructional development. 



"^9 Claybaugh, op. cit. , p. 85, 89; and English, op. cit., ( School Administrator ), p. 19. / 

50 Ibid., p. 77-78, 83, 86-87; English, op. cit., ( Educational Technology , May, 1979), p.. 10, 11-12; 
and Hershey and Blanchard, op. cit., p. ^. , 

51 M Ian Vann, "Three Principals Discuss the Principal's Leadership Role," Educational Leadership 
(March, 1979), p. ^^05. The article also includes the role perceptions of Patricia W. Novotmy and 
Robert E. Knaub. 

52 [bid. 

53 Oohn M. Jenkins, "The Principal: Still the Principal Teacher," NASSP Bulletin , (Vol. 56, No. 361, 
February, 1972), p. 32. 

5^ [bid D 32 3^^-35- R. A, Pendergrass and Diane Wood, ""Instructional Leadership and the Principal," 
NASSP Bulletin, (March, 1979), p. ^2-^f3; English, op. cit., (KASCO, 1980); Mullican and Ainsworth, 

77^ ^TT DrT6- Vann, op. cit., p. ^0'f-'f05; Robert 3. Kralewski , "Secondary Principals Want To Be 

Instructional Leaders " Phi Delta Kappan , (September, 1978); and Gilbert R. Weldv, "Principals are 
nstructlonal Leaders: It's a Kact - Mot a Myth," NASSP Bulletin, (January, 1979), p. 75. 
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7. Principals are responsible for selecting, orienting, supervising, and evaluating teachers. 

Teachers are key to curriculum, the one that is experienced by students. Roles of teachers 

cannot remain undefined, unsupervised, and un-evaluated. Most teaf;(^ers want leadership from 
building principals including evaluation. 

•'What For?" 

Research findings clearly identify qualities of effective and high achieving schools. 55 Among the 
findings are the following: 

1. high teacher expectations of students, 

2. frequent monitoring of student programs, 

3. routinlzed classroom management tasks, 
^. adequate student time on task, 

5. opportunity for students to learn material on which they are tested, 

6. appropriate levels of difficulty of materials, 

7. strong instructional'^ leadership, 

8. favorable learning climate, and 

9. high expectations of performance by principals. 

It is the responsibility of educational leadership to cause achievement of specified student 
outcomes. In doing so, management must provide positive climates in which teachers are free (from 
non-teachirig duties) to teach. Management is also responsible for protecting instructional programs 
Including protection of students from exploitation, protection of time for teaching, and protection 
from interruption. 56 

Curriculum design provides frameworks for ^'getting it all together." Educational leadership is 
the catalyst for making It happen.. 
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BASIC SKILLS r:ENTERS FOR SMAa.L HIGH SCHOOLS 



by 

Laura Meeks and Gary Pernot * 



Currently Kanaans* attentioii is directed at competency measurement for the basic skills of 
rcoding and math. Administrators are faced with the responsibi lity. of finding solutions to the need 
for renvjdiation- What should be done to help students who are not able to demonstrate appropriate 
mastery level skills In reading and math? One solution is to design a skills center similar to the 
ones In the Girard, Kansas school system. At Girard, two centers have been operating since 1975, one 
at the middle school and the other at the high school. 

The primary purpose of both skills centers is to increase student achleveaient in math, reading 
and composition. Using a model of individualized instruction, students' performance is monitored 
through pre- and post tests. Learning Is f aci 1 itated ^hrough several methods of instruction. How- 
everj the most Important, criterion used In order to prescribe the method is based upon principles of 
Individualized instruction. In the Girard centers, students learn through individualized methods 
combined with group interaction. 

Why do we need to individualize instruction? Our goal is to teach all students. But, we should 
not t^ach them all the same way. If students cannot learn the way we teach, we should teach the way 
they can learn . We know that students come to us with a wide range of interests and abilities. One 
reascn we tethers must vary our methods rests on the observation that each student is a unique 
Individual. Another Justification for Individualization is the awareness that students have for their 
own learning style preferences. Some are best instructed through visual stimulation, others 
auditorily c^nd some through tactile sensations. These basic assumptions provide the rationale for 
using individualized Instruction. 

How can \you Individualize your instruction? Some methods Include contract grades, ability 
grouping, learning centers, extra credit, conferences, peer teaching and units of Instruction. The 
Girard sk i 1 1 s Cf^n t e r s use units of Instruction, and these units will be descriOed further in this 
paper. \ 

What Is a unit of instruction? Most of the units which are used at Girard are teacher-made. 
Each unit consists Qf the following components: goals and objectives, pre-test, information, 
exercises, post-test, remediation and additional post-tests. Several supplementary methods, tech- 
lUques or activities are combined with these units to increase student motivation. Included are 
current events, games, personal experience discussions, case studies, resource persons, field trips, 
.Hid I o-v I sua Is, peer teaching and role playing. 

Individualized instruction has been criticized as a method which can only be used In classes of 
10 or less. At Girard, students in the skills centers learn individually through individual learning 
prescriptions (objectives and learning activities for each student). Each English teacher has 12 
students per class period. However, the Girard English teachers also successfully use this technique 
in classes of 27-33. Using individualized instruction requires advance organization and the develop- 
ment of materials. The materials and equipment used for teaching with units of instruction Include 
pre- and post summary tests, progress charts, student activities charts, tape recorders with head 
phones and a slide projector. With very little expense or room, a teacher can facilitate learning for 
as many as jO students using units of instruction. 

Students learning through methods of individualization experience success. There are many 
advantages of this method of instruction. Students work at their own pace, building upon concepts 
which they have mastered--teachers do not waste students' tirrve constantly re-teaching skills which the 
students have previously mastered. Gifted students can easily be motivated through this method. 
Another advantage of this form of instruction is students are given materials adapted to specific 
learning styles. Teachers should diagnose students' academic abilities, perceptual strengths, learn- 
ing styles and major Interests, using the results to design learning materials. With this adaptation 
students can learn the way they can best learn. 

Other advantages result from individualization such as the building of positive attitudes. 
Students assume a great deal of responsibility for their own learning which prepares them for an 
attltjde of work. Also, problems of absenteeism are reduced since students are not held together with 
group activities. And finally, teachers can easily nrjeasure students' specific learning by post-test 
evaluations based upon objectives previously measured in pre-tests. Competency with basic skills can 
be concretely measured and reported, for example, at parent conferences. Through diagnosis, prescrip- 
tion and evaluation the teaching-learning process does produce positive results moving students toward 
learning goals. 

Ihere are two disadvantages, however, for the classroom teacher using individualization. The 
classroom In this method. is not a teacher centered environment. Teachers who enjoy lecturing and 
ICridlnq large group discussions will find students no longer depend entirely upon direct teacher 
commtjnlcation. With Individualization there Is more contact between teacher and student on a one-to- 
one basis. Finally, It takes work to prepare an individualized unit program. Teachers would need a 
summer preparation period to initiate a complete program. However, with gradual infusion of Individ- 
ual learning techniques, a teacher could cope with the organization, development, and preparation 
needed for a program. 

\ The three main areas of emphasis In the Girard High School Basic Skills Center program (BSC) have 
bXen on reading, general math, and English. 

\ Instead of students taking general math in the traditional classroom, they are enrolled In BSC. 
In the BSC they are given the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test to find their strengths and weak- 
nesses. Upon finding a student's weaknesses, an individual plan is set up for that student. The 
student can work at his own pace and on materials he is Interested in. 



\ 



The BSC math students are taught individually by two rnath Instructors who have had courses in 
developing materials and working with students on an individual basis. 

The English and reading are also individualized for the students enrolled in the BSC. Approxi- 
mat^jly 66 students, who are functioning two or more grade levels below their reading potential, are 
enrolled in the BSC. The Iowa Silent Reading Test and informal testing are used to find each 
student's strengths and weaknesr.es. Two instructors, an English teacher anJ a learning disabilities 
teacher, work with each student and plan his program in both subject areas. 

Girard's BSC has been fortunate to receive partial funding for the last seven years through thf^ 
Kansas Vocational Department, under the Exemplary and Special Needs Division. With this money, local 
input and complete support of the Boarcf of Education, the BSC has been a Success story for Girard. 
The gains the students have made on ^\r\ average for the last two years are as follows: 

Math Concepts 10 months 

Math Computation 1.2 years 

Reading 1 year 

Vocabulary 1 .2 years 

Comprehension 1 year 

The success of the BSC has been significant from the test results shown. But many student gains 
have been made that cannot be shown\from testing such as attitudes, manners, cleanliness, and dress. 
The BSC staff feels that by improving a student's self-image, he will, in turn, improve academically. 

Related Readings: 

Oohn I. Thomas, Learning Centers: Opening Up the Classroom , (Boston: Halbrook Press, Inc.\ 1975), 

John H. Flavell, Cognitive Development (ET\glewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1971). 

Charles A. Letteri, "Cognitive Profile" Basic Determinant of Academic Achievement," The Journal of 
Educational Research , 73:195-198, Mr/Ap, 1980. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN SMALL SCHOOLS 



by 

Dames Albracht 



People working togettier on community development projects have a desirable effect both on the 
Individuals and the community involved. Government agencies recommend advisory councils to help 
direct their programs, and Include people In decision-making which are affected by the governmental 
agency program. Worker Involvement In Industrial decision making Is Increasing at a rapid rate. 
Occupational psychologHts are recommending worker Involvement In Industry through the formation of 
groups called "Quality Circles." 

"Quality Circles" are sometimes referred as Theory Z, with Theoi-y X, a psychological theory which 
states that the worker Is lazy and must be made to work. Theory Y Is the theory which states that 
workers should be satisfied, and that the employer should make efforts to promote greater Job satis- 
faction on the part of the employees. Theory Z states that workers and management should share the 
decision making \<\ the Job environment. " 

3apan Is given credit for the development of the Theory Z psychology. Dapan had the rep»jtatlon 
of producing poor quality autos which did not stand up In the American market. Dapan requested 
quality control specialists from the United States to teach them how to make better quality auto- 
mobiles. Shortly before this, the Lockheed Aircraft was granted a guaranteed loan from the U.S. 
Government* One of the provisions of the guar.^nteed loan was that Lockheed would submit to rigid 
measures of quality control In the construction of airplanes for their Job contracts. Industrial 
pf.yatiolocjlsts were contacted and they recommended worker involvement in the development of quality 
products. The workers became Involved In making Sijggestlons In manufacturing which would help turn 
out a higher quality project. The same Industrial psychologists which advised Lockheed were contacted 
to consult with Dapanese Industries to help them build a better quality automobile. The worker 
Involvefiient concept In Japan was as stjccessful as It was with the Lockheed Corporation. 

The Theory Z concept continues to grow in Dapan, and the quality of Japanese autos continues to 
rise The Japanese workers contribute two hours a week to "Quality Circle" meetings. This presenter 
had tie privilege of seeing the "Quality Circle" groups 'In operation at the Boeing Aircraft Corpora- 
tlo;i. The groups took their responsibilities very seriously and have lowered company productions 
f;o<itr>; and at the same time helped promote a better quality product. .The "Quality Circle" concept 
cojld be valuable In small schools In Kansas. It appears reasonable to allow an ho»jr or two each week 
for students In small schools to become Involved with community Improvement projects. A more effec- 
tive school would be the end result If students were permitted to participate In community development 
activities. 

Community development occurs as a resijlt of people working together, and the community improves 
as a result of people doing things for the common good of all. Pride results from a better community, 
and an appreciation of the community Increases as a result of students having a hand In community 
development activities. The end results of the community development process not only makes for an 
improved and efficient community but also makes coiwnltted students who are more likely to stay, live, 
and work In the cominunlty. 

There are many community development programs In Kansas which are very effective. Civic clubs 
like the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, and others are very active, and effective in promoting community 
development. The Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, and governmental agencies such as 
the Cooperative Extension Service are also very active In community development activities. The 
cooperative Extension Service sponsors the PRIDE comnvt'jnity development program which encourages ^-H 
club members to be active In community development activities. The WA\ youths are f rom 8-21 year s of 
age, and conduct community development activities as part of the PRIDE program. 

Vocational agriculture departments through their Future Farmers of American chapters have a 
community development .program referred to as BOAC which stands for Building, Our American Communities. 
This program has been pop*jlar and effective In Kansas schools. A majority of the 160 schools which 
have vocational agriculture programs In Kansas participate In the BOAC program. The established BOAC 
program can serve as a model for a communlty>^evelopment program In the small schools of Kansas. 

Even if there Is not an FFA chapter preset, each school could still conduct a commijnlty develop- 
ment program. A key to success of the BOAC mochsl lle^^ln its ability to arrive, at a Consensus on the 
selection of the community development project^*^ — 6ne project is selected' for the BOAC program each 
year. Care Is taken to remain positive in the selection of the community development project, and to 
include the whole conwunlty In planning and conducting the program. Every effort Is made to involve 
as many of\ the community agencies as possible in conducting the chosen project. 

A good way of selecting the project Is to have each of the students name three things they like 
about thelr^ community, three things they like about other corrtmunltl es , and three things they think 
could use improvement. The lists for all of the students are then consolidated and summarized to see 
which thingji are liked the most about the community, the three things liked most about other commu- 
nities, and\ the. three things that are In need of improvements as rated by all of the students who are 
going to be involved In the community development project. By starting with the positive statements, 
the group will more likely select a project which will have a high chance of success. Two or three 
possible community development projects will be selected for further study. 

It Is now time to appoint committees to begin study and gather Information on the possible 
success of the 2 or 3 projects which were selected. At this time It Is Important that the committees 
gather Information on the economics, technical, political, social, and moral aspects of the projects. 
The following questions are helpful In the decision-making process. What Is the community support for 
the project? Which agencies want to cooperate In conducting the project? Are Influential people 
Interested In helping the youths, and can the economic, technical, social, political, and moral 
considerations be favorably met Insuring a successful community development project? 
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At this stage It is important that consensus be obtained in Identifying the project v^aIcU has the 
best chance of successful completion. Consensus indicates that the community agrees with the selec- 
tion of the project, and will assist with the completion of it. 

If the above steps are followed, a successful outcome will be assured. The community will be 
Improved and enriched as a result. The individual student will. benefit because he or she will have a 
sense of belonging and achievement. Our schools will benefit because the student will be developing a 
feeling of pride of ownership in the community, and there will be a better chance that the students 
will ^tay in the community to produce their livelihood, and continue to develop the community through 
future community development projects. The students and the adults are present in our schools and 
communities who could plan and conduct community development projects. The students and the adults: 
are present In our schools and communities who could plan and conduct community development ' projects . 
A youth group or class in the school could be the group which would carry out the community develop- 
ment project supervised by a teacher or other interested adult. The outcome would not only promote 
community development but better students and better- schools would be the end result of the community 
development process . 
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DISCREPANCY ASSESSMENT AS A GROUP MANAGEMENT TOOL / 
FOR DECISION MAKING Ah© PROBLEM SOLVING / 

by 

Helen Morten and 3ack Sumner 



Introductioii 

This paper is a description of an exploratory attempt to develop a tool for guiding decisions and 
use in problems solving situations. Its uses are directly applicable to the management and planning 
processes of the Community Education Development Center at the University of South Dakota-Vermillion. 

The methodology^f octis'es on a discrepancy assessment which was developed to look at the percep- 
tions of educators an^f administrators in South Dakota whose understanding is critical to the planning 
and outcomes of the^ center . 

The approach used assesses the way in which persons viewed the current activities of the center 
and concurrently assessed the way in which the center might be expected to perform. 

An examination of the center's operations and functions, the grant guidelines and an interview 
with the center director were all part of the preparations for the assessment. Subsequently, a one 
page Instrument was developed, disseminated and the responses summarized. 

A critique of the instrument and the process indicates that more and extensive planning is 
needed, a revision of the instrument and field testing is in order. 

The following comments are not directed to the results of the assessment, rather they are 
directed to the development of the tool. / 

Background and Rationale 

It Is important to understand the environmental context of a project so the following narrative 
is a brief description of the factors that are believed to exist in South Dakota which have an impact. 
Historically, South Dakota has been considered an agriculturally based rural state. The rural nattjre 
persists today, however since 1950, when 66.8% of the population was classified as rural, changes are 
apparent in the (jrban rural balance. The 1970 census indicated 55.^% of the population was rural, and 
the more recent 1980 figures split the population as being equally rural and urban. Working in a 
state with 76,000 square miles creates problems for the administration of statewide program as exist 
in Community Education. 

Changes in migration in the state have subtle impact on education. As people migrate to new 
areas they have expectations about opportunities and activities in their new communities that center 
around quality of life aspects of social and educational offerings. 

Because Commtjnity Education programs impinge on these quality of life areas it is important to 
provide leadership and direction at statewide levels and to be responsive to changes and needs of 
programs. The goal statement of the Community Education Development Center at the University of South 
Dakota reflects the importance of this quality of life issue: "The goal of Community Education is to 
improve the quality of life in communities and to help restore the sense of community." 

There is a commitment to quality of life in models of urban community education too. The Flint 
Community School Program, a model that has been emulated in many places, states it this way: "Thus 
the program demonstrates what Community Citizens can do through involvement and participation to 
improve their own lives and the quality of life in the community." 

In the state, Community Education programs are operating in both urban and rural settings. As of 
3une 1982 there are 72 school buildings committed to Community Education programming, most of these i\y 
rural areas. It Is also important to point out that these figures represent programs receiving direct 
assistance from the Community Education Development Center and does not include other programs out 
there that self-identify their operations as Community Education. , 

For a center, such as the USD Community Education Development operation to maintain con'tinuous 
coordination and communication in such a large and diverse land area poses special challenges. 
Considering that the center is generally in what may be described as a "development mode," there is 
Uttle time to anticipate problems with sedulotjs deliberation. 

The center does plan annually specific goals and objectives that are sufficiently broad to 
accommodate change and stjf f iciently specific to maintain a positive direction. For the period 1981-82 
the actions of the center generally consisted of activities in five areas: 

1. To provide technical assistance to developing and existing Community Education programs in 
the state. 

2. To disseminate Information and publications about Community Education and the services of the 
center. 

3. To provide leadership in Community Education and matters critlcal^to the interest of 
Comm»jnity Education. 

i^. To provide professional preparation and staff development activities in Community Education. 

5. To provide supporting activities for Community Education and related areas. 
To :.»ipport these broad general efforts, specific activities of the center were conducted. A partial 
sampling of these activities are: 

1. To conduct and maintain personal contact with school administrators and staff members. 

2. To serve as a resource to institutions, agencies and organizations. 

3. To provide assistance in graduate study in Community Education, 
if. T<| facilitate the work of the state advisory committee. 

5. To provide regular distribution of the center newsletter. 

6. To plan, organize and implement Indian Community Education training. 

7. To support the development of alternative Community Education models. 

8. To assist small projects with start-up and planning. 
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9. To serve as an advocate for Community Education with agencies, institutions and organiza- 
tions. \ 
10. To sponsor and promote conferences, workshops and related training. 



Problem 

The Community Education Development Center (CEDC) has made significant progress since its incep- 
tion. Consistently high numbers of persons are being reached with education and training programs, 
^s of 3une 1982, 376 persons for the year had participated in programs of the center. Even though 
this represents progress, the center director indicated an interest in expanding the program in terms 
of I programs and in terms of geographical dispersion and distribution. Because, as previously men- 
tioned, the center has been involved in developmental activities, the availability of a mechanism or 
tool for assessment was limited. Moreover, a tool that might be adaptive would have long term benefit 
and utility. It was also in the interests of the CEDC if an instrument could be prepared that gave 
the staff information about what the perceptions of administrators are about the center as well as 
information about what they should be doing. Since the center staff works closely with the state 
advisory council as a group, it was also helpful if the tool was appropriate for use with such a 
group. 

In consideration of these items, the following problems were presented as possible areas for 
investigation in a pilot approach to the development of a comprehensive tool: 

1. Are there specific functions the USD-CEDC performs and are they considered legitimate 
activities of the center? 

2. Is the USD-CEDC the appropriate entity to be involved in the performance of the activities 
indicated above? 

3. Should the center be conducting activities in the areas of technical assistance, dissemina- 
tion, leadership, professional preparation, and general support? 

^. Is the center conducting activities in the areas of technical assistance, dissemination, 
leadership, professional preparation and general support? 
The first two problems were resolved after a review of the grant guidelines of the funding source for 
the center, as well as an understanding of the institutional commitment to the center. The second two 
areas were considered to be within the purview of the ceriters responsibilities and the »jse of an 
instrument. A checklist was tentatively used and later refined into a draft of the instrument 
reflecting these last two problems. 

Process 

When assessing the operation of education programs most of the attention seems to be turned 
toward looking at the outcomes of the program. Stake (1967) has suggested that two of the more 
Important classifications for descriptive data are the areas of intents and observations. He also 
points out that when processing the results of these two classifications the matter of finding con- 
gruence between the stated intents and the observations made are also important. This has contributed 
to the development of a model for education evaluation described by Provus (1973) as discrepancy 
evaluation. 

The use of discrepancy evaluation has also been presented to community educators as a noeans for 
continually analyzing the desired performance and the actual performance of programs. This schema has 
been presented by Mullarney as a comprehensive five part variation of the Provus* model. 

The use of discrepancy evaluation has also been found in adult education programs and described 
by Mezlrow (1973) as a means for examining incongruities between the stated intents of those involved 
in a specific program and their perceptions about current practice. This approach necessitates a 
comprehensive evaluation program designed around adaptable guides, interview instruments, question- 
naires, and observation forms. Ideally, this approach on a smaller scale would be helpful. 

The final version of the discrepancy tool used in this project was developed in consideration of 
the following: 

1. An instrument that was short, easy to use, no more than two pages. 

2. Short questions or statements that were simple to interpret. 

3. Easily understood with a minimum of detailed directions. 

4. Avoidance of open-ended questions. 

5. Avoid a priori assumptions about the respondents understandings. 

6. Adaptable for other uses after testing and modification. 

7. Organized to reflect the existing activities of the center. 

8. Use of a cover letter explaining the project and the instrument. 

The final instrument consisted of 28 statements with the first 1^ statements described as 
"should" statements. That is, "should the CEDC be doing. . .," and the remaining H statements were 
organized as "is" statements. These were statements asking for agreement that "the CEDC is doing...," 
etc. Mezlrow provides a rationale for placing should statements first saying: "The sequence results 
In less distortion. When a person is asked about his intention he ustjally describes it as he sees it. 
Then when he Is asked about what actually occurred his response Is dictated by facts that may or may 
not correspond to the intention." 

Conclus Ions 

The results of the use of the Instrument was prepared and distributed to the center, the funding 
source and other selected distribution. 

The significance of the project Is that the CEDC now has a tool for further assessment of\the 
operation. This assessment can be considered valuable in its worth as a se 1 f -d i rected process for 
Continuous Improvement. The strength of self-gulded activities are useful for formative as well as 
summatlve evaluation of the center. 
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Follow-up activities in many areas of interest to the center are now possible. For ' example, a 
discrepancy assessment for the dissemination function should permit an analysis and investigation of 
dissemination channels, special dissemination activities, the attrlbut^es of publications and 
materials, as well as experimentation with different means for disseminating information. An assess- 
ment of the items included in the area described as general support would seem to be especially 
valuable since Block Grant activities are included in this area. This area seems to be especially 
interesting to program directors and administrators at the present time. 

Critique 

In reviewing the product and the process there appear to be several points that deserve review. 
The first point is that in the construction of the instrument the statement asked for either agreement 
or disagreement with each item. When there was disagreement with an item the respondent generally 
tended to make an extra effort to explain why he or she disagreed with the statement, it is oeiievea 
that instructions or the construction of the instrument could have minimized this. The second point 
is that the timing for the return should have been arranged differently. Jn late September, instru- 
ments were still being returned. The third point is that some space should have been allocated for 
subjective comments about the respective areas. Collecting the comments of the respondents from 
between lines and in the margin is time consuming and tends to probably slow down response time. The 
fourth point relates to the collection of additional demographic data. Because this went out to more 
than 180 superintendents in the state, the information about size, tenure of position, financial 
commitment and other matters would be worthwhile. ' ^ ^ , ^ ^ *. ^ 

Despite the shortcomings In the process and the construction of the instrument as a tool, 
informal follow-up with selected respondents indicated a high level of interest and willingness to 
participate in future projects. With this encouragement and a greater awareness of Community tduca- 
tlon in South Dakota, future uses of some form of this tool appears to be promising. 
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CURRICULUM PL/^NING: A TEN-STEP PROCESS 



by 



Weldon F. Zenger and Sharon K. Zenger 



DESIGNED TO BE USED BY SCHOOL PRACTITIONERS: 

The Ten-Step Process Is designed to be used by administrators as a guide for leading the faculty 
through a* large or small curriculum study. By dhecklng off the steps and sutjsteps as they are 
completed, administrators can determine exact progress of a study at all times. Also, by following 
the checklist, teachers and administrators can use this curriculum planning process as a guide to 
study, design. Implement, and evaluate a new program, subject, topic, or course, and know exactly what 
Is happening at any given time. 



ALSO DESIGNED TO BE USED IN PRESERVICE EDUCATION: 

The Ttn-Step process Is also designed to be used In college curriculum planning and development 
courses to assist in planning how to solve real or simulated curriculum problems. Class participants 
can identify a curriculum problem or need and then Individually, or In small groups, follow the 
Ten-Step Process to develop a plan for solving their curriculum problem. They do not solve the 
problem In class, of course, but they do develop a course of action for solving it. 

IN THIS PROCESS, YOU WILL FIND HOW TO: 

Plan and Conduct a Curriculum Study 
Plan and Conduct one Phase of a Curriculum Study 
State the Curriculum Need (Needs Assessment) 
Develop Curriculum Goals and Objectives 
Organize Resources and Constraints 

Develop Curriculum Committees 

. Stntr Rolr"! of Pf i sirnnvl — trrvrTTveS 

Identify New Curriculum (A) 

Implement New Curriculum (A) 

Evaluate New Curriculum (A) 

Select Textbooks (Determine Readability) 

Develop Curriculum G(jldes 
. Develop Teaching Units 

WHAT THIS PLANNING PROCESS WILL DO FOR A SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Make the school system accountable 

Give curriculum planners an organized, systematic plan for developing curricula. 
Give school officials a basis for curriculum declsIons--Includlng program and staff reduction. 
Place the emphasis of curriculum planning In the hartds of the professionals while allowing Input 
from citizens .ind students. 

Clarify roles of school personnel and procedures In curriculum development. 
. Relieve school officials of the anxiety and worry of how to plan, study, and develop curricula. 
. f^rovlde i plan of action for dealing with any problem centered on or In the school curriculum. 



STEP 

I. STATE THE CURRICULUM/PROGRAM PROBLEM OR N^ED (CONDUCT A NEEDS ASSESSMENT IF NECESSARY) 

Describes how to state the curriculum problem or need as well as how to conduct a needs 
assessment If necessary. It also shows how to assess and coordinate the curriculum It an 
extensive needs assessment Is not desired. 

11. IDENTIFY, REVISE, OR DEVELOP CURRICULUM/PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Includes what curriculum goals and objectives area as well as how to write them at the 
district, subject area, course, or classroom level. The development of a school philosophy Is 
.ilso Included In this step. 

in. PLAN AND ORGANIZE THE RESOURCES AND CONSTRAINTS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Deals with the availability of finances, personnel, time, facilities, equipment, materials, 
and other direct or Indirect resources , const ral nts , or barriers to curriculum development. 

IV. STATE THE FUNCTIONS OF AND SELECT CURRICULUM COMMITTEES USED FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Describes the functions, organization, and membership of the advisory committee, curriculum 
council, subject area, and study curriculum committees. 

V. PLAN AND STATE THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONNEL INVOLVED 

Identifies and states many of the roles and responsibilities of the personnel Involved in 
c<irrlculum development including the superintendent down to the teachers and outside consul - 



THE TEN-STEP CUfJRICULUM PROCESS 



taints. 
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IDENTIFY AND ^ANALYZE POSSIBLE NEW CURRICULA, PROGRAMS, OR OTHER INNOVATIONS TO MEET THE 
STATED CURRICULAR NEED 

Deals with how to go ribout Identifying and .inalyzlng new currlctit^i or programs that, could 
fulfill the currlcular need stated In Step I. 

ASSESS AND SELECT THE NEW CURR I CULUM ( A ) , PROGRAM(S), OR INNOVAT ION ( S ) MEET THE STMED 
CURRICULAR NEED 

\ Describes how to assess and select the one new curriculum or program that will best meet 
the need Identified in Step I. 

DESIGN OR REDESIGN THE NEW CURRICULUM/PROGRAM (CURRICULUM DESIGN) 

Covers how to design or redesign the newly selected program to fit a particular school 
system. It: also Includes how to develop a new course within the curriculum and how to write 
curriculum guides. 

IMPLEKtNT THE NtW CURRICULUM/PROGRAM (CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION) 

Deals with how to get the new curriculum started in a school system. Cont.^lns the necessary 
procedures before and during Instruction as well as evaluating and selecting instructional 
material. Including textbooks. 

EVALUATING THE NEW CURR I CULUM /PROGRAM (CURRICULUM EVALUATION) 

Includes establishing criteria for evaluation, collecting and analyzing Information, and 
making decisions from the Information. 

COMMENT FROM^NE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT: 

Ralph Foster, Super Intend.-nt of U.S.D. 317, Herndon, Kansas made the following comment about the 

Ten-Step Planning Process: 

With the ten step curriculum plan, the materials, goals and objectives, evaluation and 
revision procedures, and the several other aspects are well enough detailed that the adminis- 
tration can have an overview of the currlcuhjm and make fiscal decisions. The results are 
savings of money, planning time, and mls-directod instruction. 

l i i our s m all ^uhoul distrlul (92 jlaJcut^, , wu have used Ll i e ( jmrlculum plan to set 

up a Science curriculum- (K'12) and a Social Studies curriculum (K-12) for the 82-83 and 
ongoing years. The plan allowed us to be more selective In the purchase of te-ts and support 
materials, saving 30% or more (SHOO). Using the curriculum plan will continue to save money 
because it will be a guide to future staff (new ano/or different materials will not need to be 
added). Replacement and supplementary cost will be u.^nlmal because the plan has already 
a 1 lowed /pi anned for contingencies. Implementing t' e ten steps of the process will Initially 
save and sequentially continue to save money for a • ool district. 



VI. 



VII . 



VIII. 



IX. 
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THE PRACTICE OF TESTING IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

by 

Ar len R . Gul I ickson 



Educational measurement issues which reach us in overt ways, e.g., through the press, typically 
deal with standardized measures of aptitude and achievement. Yet, the most pervasive use of measure- 
ment occurs in the context of normal jclassroom routine. Such measurement through formal and informal 
assessment processes, forms an important basis of communication aihong teacher, student, and parents. 
This communication tends to be. personal, not public; low profile. I.e., not involving or engendering 
public discussion; and Is controlled by the teacher. Since the communication has these character- 
istics, its rneasurement basis is rarely subject to close scrutiny. 

WhH are the measurement practices of teachers? More specifically, what is the context in which 
tests are given; how are tests constructed, administered, analyzed, and reported? These are questions 
pertinent to f:he Improvement of testing practices; questions which teacher's might ask themselves in 
self reflection; and questions which measurement specialists must address in helping teachers to use 
tests effectively. 

Measurement specialists (cf. Hopkins and Stanley, 1981) view evaluation processes as interacting 
with educational objectives and learning experiences, which together comprise the educational process. 
Whether evaluation processes^. In particular tests actual 1 y do function in this manner is open to 
question. Rudman and his colleagues (IRT, 1980), after a review of literature covering nearly 60 
years, deplored the pauc'ity of descriptive Information relative to teachers' test use patterns. Their 
review makes It clear %hat while prescriptive Information Is abundant, the lack 'Of descriptive data 
makes It Impossible to determine If the prescriptions' fit and are appropriate to' practice. This study 
was initiated to address that prescription/practice gap and focused on the teacher testing practice 
questions posed earlier. - ' 

A mailed survey ^procedure was' used to gather the information from teachers who were sampled from 
the South. Dakota directory of teachers in elementary and secondary schools. In all, 75% or 336 of a 
total of i{50 teachers, stratified by grade level (grades 3, 7, and 10) and curricular area (science, 
social science, and language arts), responded to the questionnaire. In each case the cover letter 
asked the teacher to respond relative to personal testing practices. 

T^he teachers who responded to the questionnaire appear to be typicaj of teachers in general. That 
Is, they are college graduates^ffolding' at least a bachelor's degree, with a quarter (2^%) "ho Id Ing a 
master's or higher leveV degree. i/They are experienced teachers, the majority (50%) having taught 10 
years or more. Ninety-five percent teach at least three classes a day and the majority have at least 
three course preparations. Most have taken only one course (57%) or no course (5%) in educational 
measurements, but for a large majority (8^1%), other courses have provided some information about the 
preparation of tests. 

Almost all of these teachers use tests, with 69% of the elementary teachers and 99% of the 
secondary teac>iers (Junior and senior high school) reporting such use. Not only do, they test but they 
do so frequently. Virtually all test on a weekly (95%) or, at. least, a biweekly (98%) basis. In this 
testing process, they use a variety of testing techniques, but only teacher-made, objective tests play 
a major evaUjatlve role across all grade levels and curricular areas. 

The questionnaire to which teachers responded was built on the premise that test use In cyclical 
In nature. That Is, a test is initiated to meet speciflefJ purposes: preparations are made, the test 
is administered and analyzed, and the results are used In the context of Intended purposes. Thus, In 
respond 1 ng teacher s first provided contextual information. Then in the order cited above, th.^y 
answered Items regarding their personal testing practices. 

• RESULTS, ' ^ 

Responses were analyzed by grade and currlctjlar level to Identify practices which are related to 
those two variables. Where significant effects were found, they are reported. In those situations 
where the dependent variables had interval scale characteristics, and several dependent variables were 
analyzed together, multiple analysis of variance techniques were employed (SAS, 1979). Where individ- 
ual dependent variables were analyzed, if the dependent. variable had Interval sea le cha r acte r 1 s 1 1 cs , 
analysis of variance techniques were used. If only frequency counts were available for the dependent 
variables, Chl-square and contlngen'Cy table analysis were conducted. 

The Testing Context 

When queried as to the role that several different types of tests had in their evaluation of 
stude.nt!i, teachers reported. teacher-made objective tests as having the greatest role, essay tests as 
h.w1*ng the second largest role, followed by standardized objective tests and oral quizzes. Of the 
four, objective, tests received much higher ratings than did all of the other three. Essay tests 
rece l ved* h I gh' rat I ngs at the secondary level but very low ratings at the elementary level. In gen- 
eral, the role of testing In the classroom Increases from the elementary to the secondary level (Note 
1). The rol.f? of testing also differs slgnif icar.tly, but not substantially, across curricula. 

Testing 'Js a time constaming activity. For example, in the use of teacher-made tests, some 
teachers report spending more than nine hotjrs per Individual test In the various test related activ- 
ities. The typical, i.e., median teacher, reported spending slightly over three hours (190 minutes) 
on te-it r^'lated activities. Roughly this breaks out to 60 minutes for test preparation., 30 minutes 
ff)r t'eot correction and.20 minutes for post test review. 

Given this background of teacher experience, the role of testing for teachers, and the amount of 
time teacherr? spend in the context of testing, teachers were asked which of several purposes classroom 
tests were expected to fill. Six separate purposes were identified and for each of those purposes, 
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the teacher was asked to rate, on a four-point basis, which constituted the purposes for which they 
used classroom tests (Q - not a purpose, 1 - minor, upjto 3 - major purpose of test). Of the six, 
three received mean ratings of approximately 2.6. Hhese were: Instructional feedback for student 
learning (2.64), evaluation of Instruction (2.62), and evaluation (grading) of students (2.58). 
Motivation of student study ranked fourth In ratings (2.23). The remaining two, assessment of the 
attl^tudes or Interests of students (1.54) and providing opportunity for student Input Into evaluation 
of Instruct Ion „( 1 .47) , received substantially lower ratings. 

Evaluation or grading of students and the assessment of attitudes and Interest varied by grade 
level. Teachers placed less emphasis on grading purposes at the elementary level and progressively 
more emphasis through the senior high. The mean rating at the eleiDentary level was 2.34, with a mean 
rating of '2.7 ^t the senior high level. 

Mean ratings on the assessment on the attitudes and Interests of students moved In Just the 
opposite direction, being highest at the elementary level (1.81) and much lower at the secondary 
level: I.e., 1.36 for Junior high and 1.46 for senior high, respectively. Clearly, teachers perceive 
tests as serving an Instructional purpose both for feedback to the students and feedback to the 
teacher, with grading of students maintaining an Important role In that feedback. 

Test Construction 

■ 

Teachers were asked about their source of Items, the types of Items that they constructed, 
whether or not their tests covered all of the material they teach, and whether or not they reuse their 
tests In subsequent semesters. T^ey Identified two primary ^ urces for Items. First, 93% view 
themselves as a primary source of Items, I.e., they write their ov^-*: items. Second, 60% also report 
using test Items prepared by the publisher of the textbook which they are using. Two other sources, 
other published test Items and test Items prepared by other teachers, were Identified as primary 
sources by substantially fewer teachers (23% and 12%, respectively). > 

In three, of these areas, there were grade level of currlcular area differences. A slightly lower 
percentage of elementary teachers write their own Items (85%), as opposed to 96% for the secondary 
teachers. Also, elementary teachers are more prone to use textbook Items (75% vs. 61% and 47% for 
elementary, Junior high and senior high school, respectively). Third, although items prepared by 
other teachers were not the primary source for most teachers. Junior high teachers were more prone to 
share Items than were other teachers (I.e., 20% for Junior high vs. 9% for elementary or senior high 
teachers). 

When asked to Identify what types of Items they normally construct, most (54%) teachers checked 
several (I.e. four to five separate Item types). The most popular type of Item w.^s short answer/ 
completion (92%), followed by matching and mult iple -choice (77% and 76% respectively), follower by 
true/false (68%), and finally, essay Items (58%). The use of mul 1 1 p I e -cho I ce and essay Items both 
differed significantly across grade level, with fewer teachers at the elementary levels choosing those 
items than at the secondary level. The use of true/false Items differed across currlcular area, with 
more teachers In the social sciences choosing to use true/false Items than teachers In either science 
or language arts areas (83% vs. 69% and 55% for social science, science and language arts, respec- 
tively). 

Two other general perspectives of test preparation were provided. One, even though teachers 
prepare their own tests, they do not perceive the tests as adequately evaluating all that they teach. 
Rather, the average teacher perceives tests as covering approximately 75% of the material taught. 
Second, once teachers have prepared tests they tend to reuse those tests In the future. Eight-four 
percent of 'the teachers report reuse of their tests of which 60% report reusing all or major parts of 
the tests and 25% report reusing selected items. Thus, for most, the preparation of the test does not 
require totally constructing a new test each time a test Is administered. 

Test Administration , 

Testing appears to be a formal, constrained situation In which students expect to be graded. 
Virtually all teachers (99%) do not allow student Interaction during the testing process. A sub- 
stantial percentage, 26%, do not even allow students to .ask questions of the teacher. In addition, 
students^re constrained In their use of support material. Sevehty-nlne percent of the teachers do 
not allow students to use their textbook, notes, etc.. In completing a test. An exception to Ihi^ 
general statement on support materials occurs In the use of calculators. While In general, 89% of the^ 
teachers do not allow use of the calculators, In the area of science where calculator use might be 
most prominent. Forty percent of senior high school teachers allow use during tests (It seems likely 
that this percentage would be Substantially higher if teachers of physics and chemistry In .grades 11 
and 12 were queried.). 

Teachers were also asked whether or not students were to provide answers In the test booklet or 
on separate answer sheets; While most require students to answer In the test booklet, a substantial 
minority, 36%, do not require the use of a separate answer sheet. This seemed Important from two 
perspectives. First, If the tests were speeded, that Is, given within time constraints such that many 
students could not finish the test, the use of separate answbr sheets would be a substantial concern. 
Second, the use of a separate answer sheet provides opportunity for test booklets to be reused. 

Speededness of tests appears ^not to be a problem as most, 925&, provide sufficient time such that 
almost all students have as much time as they need to finish the test. Regarding potential reuse, of 
those which use separate answer sheets 17% say it Is solely for reuse of the test booklet, 38% say 
such use Is solely for administrative ease In scoring, and 24% say It Is for both administrative ease 
In scoring and reuse of the test booklet. Thus, approximately 20% of all teachers set up the adminis- 
tration of the test so that scoring of the test Is facilitated, and approximately 10% of the teachers 
set up test administration procedures to facilitate future reuse of the test booklets. 
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Test Analyses 

Teachers were asked to rate on a four-point basls--aUays, usually, sometimes, and never--and to 
respond to several Items with regard to their scoring and grading practices. Here teachers report 
that they So their own scoring and grading of tests, i.e. 95 to 97%, respectively, either always or 
usually gra% their own tests (Junior high teachers report being slightly less likely to score and 
grade thelr'\iDwn tests than are elementary and senior high teachers.). 

Typically, teachers assign a test grade rather than providing only a numerical score. In this 
context, rarely do teachers Just assign a pass/fall grade to student tests (mean score of 3.7 where 
3.0 equals sometimes and ^.0 equals never). Related to this, most teachers (78%) use a criterion 
reference scheme for grading tests; only 10% use a curve basis for grading. Here criterion reference 
was used in the context of the example: 90% or better for an A, 80-90% B, etc. In addition to 
scoring and grading tests, 90% report providing written comments to students on at least an occasional 
basis, with 55% reporting they always or usually do. 

A second set of items asked teachers to identify which statistics they used in working with test 
results. Here teachers report using relatively little statistical Information. Ninety percent 
Indicate that they provide a total test score. Less than half, ^2%, obtain the range of test scores. 
Few, 10% to 13%, use such Information as the mean, median and standard deviation. A fairly large 
minority of teachers reported use of item difficulty and reliability information, 31% and 29% respec- 
1 1 ve I y . 

clearly, many teachers erred In checking reliability and Item difficulty. For example, not only 
would It be unwise to talk about the reliability of the test without gaining information about the 
variability (standard deviation) of test scores, but calculation of the reliability requires knowledge 
of the standard deviation. Also, calculation of Item difficulty, i.e. the percent of correct 
responses for each Item, requires substantially more effort than does calculation of the mean, median 
or standard deviation. Thus, the high percent of response for item difficulty and reliability suggest 
that many teachers do not have an adequate understanding of either the terms or how such information 
Is obtained from test results. 

. Use of Test Results 

Teachers attempt to return test results to the students In a timely manner; only 6% required more 
than two days to process tests for return, 83% returned the tests within one day of the test, and 7%. 
Indicate that they return the tests the same day. 

Teachers were asked to apportion time spent with the class in review of the test into three 
categories: 1) review of scoring and grading procedures, 2) review of individual test Items based op 
Individual students request, and 3) review of individual items based- upon the teacher's perusal of 
student results. The average teacher Indicates that 16% of the time Is spent in review of grading 
procedures, ^1% In the review of individual test Items based on student requests, and ^^3% in the 
review of Items and Item groups based on teacher perusal of tests. When viewed in the context of a 
median total time of 20 minutes spent in the class review of tests, this breaks down to approximately 
"9 mlntites spent on items chosen by the teacher, 8 minutes on Items chosen by the students, and three 
minutes spent In the review of. grading procedures. 

Finally, teachers were asked whether students were allowed to keep their tests, if tests were 
returned to the teacher and thus not available for individual student review, or whether tests were 
retained by the teacher and students were allowed to review the tests under supervision. In each case 
the teacher was to respond on an always, usually, sometimes, or never basis. Here, as might be 
expected, there were significant differences across grade levels. At the elementary level, the 
average teacher "usually" let students keep the tests. At the secondary level, teachers only some- 
times" let the students keep the tests. Commensurate with those findings, secondary level teachers 
more frequently retain the tests but allow students to review the tests under supervision. 

DISCUSSION 

A significant proportion of class time and teacher time is devoted to the activity of testing. If 
one estimates an overall average of 45 minutes per day, five days a week, is given to each class, and 
If It is also estimated that a teacher-made objective test Is administered every other week, Inen 
nearly 20% of in-class time Is devoted to test related activities. Probably even a higher percentage 
of total teacher work time Is- given to test activities. This substantial time Investment is a strong 
■ argument for requiring teachers to be skilled in the practice of testing, and for developing efficient 
testing techniques. ^ 

But, as the results show, most teachers have very limited preparation in the area of testing. In 
the state of South Dakota, for example, collegiate programs routinely provide two semester credit 
hours of educational measurements to meet certification requirements. Any additional test information 
is provided at the discretion of individual faculty in methods courses. Other results suggest this 
limited educational experience Is Inadequate. 

There are at least three tentative Indicators that whatever is taught in pre-servlce coijrses does 
not spill over Into sound testing practices by teachers. First, in the preparation of tests, short 
answer and matching Items Are the most popular Items of choice. Both types tend to be llmltt>d to 
lower cognitive level, i.e. knowledge level, assessment (Hopkins and Stanley, 1981). Thus tests 
probably assess only lower cognitive level understandings. 

Second, while the large majority of teachers reuse Items, few teachers take the time or make the 
effort to systematically Improve their Items. This Is suggested by the minimal amount of time given 
to test analysis (barely enough to score and grade tests) and by the minimal use of test statistics. 
As a direct result, test item Improvement must be done on a very ad hoc and subjective basis. 

Third, teachers appear to misuse criterion referenced tests. On the surface teachers ^advocacy of 
criterion referenced testing wo,jld indicate evidence of a firm ^^1^^^/°^^^^^^^"^^^. ^"^"^ 
tlon. However, even If teachers clearly define their test domain a topic not addressed in this 
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surve> -.- they clearly do not 'iddress quality of items in ^^ manner which wotild insure U<eir items 
function as desired. Most reuse their items but without careful item analysis. Tluis, criteri.i 
established by teachers arc both artificial and subjective. For without knowing how items function, 
it is not possible to accurately set criterion levels for student performance. Regardless of the 
domain being tested, a test may be prepared which is very difficult or very easy. Also, the cognitive 
level of the test may be shifted so that only knowledge level Iterns are addressed or higher cognitive 
level items are addressed as well. Results of this study suggest that neither test difficult) nor the 
cognitive level of Items has been adequately addressed by teachers, thus criterion referenced testing 
is simply a word and not an accomplished fact. 

Potentially, the consequences of these concerns are subst^intial . If tests are oriented toward 
lower cognitive levels and students are graded on their attainment of such knowledge, students must be 
motivated to focus on lower cognitive level learning. Also, because teachers grade on a criterion 
referenced basis, but withoiJt a-priori knowledge of how their tests will function, their expectations 
of students and their rewarding of students--grades , praise, etc. --must vary as a function of test 
quality. Such testing effects seem undesirable! 

There appear to be three important factors which influence teacher practice. They are time, 
expertise, and tools available for the teacher's use. Given the already substantial amount of time 
that teachers apply to the testing practice, it seems unlikely that teachers can substantially add to 
the amount of time presently being used. Thus, teachers m<jst either reorient their time (for example 
by using less time in test preparation and more time in test analysis), or they must find more 
efficient iTtethods for handling the process of testing. 

Qu i te^ 1 Ikely , if the testing routines of teachers were studied in depth, there would be numerous 
ways of simplifying the testing practice process and improving its efficiency. These new techniques 
could then be brought to teachers through in-service and pre-service instruction to improve teacher 
knowledge and effectiveness in the area of testing. Such efforts alone would not be sufficient. There 
remain a substantial proportion of the teaqher^ who are either uninformed or misinformed about basic 
testing concepts, e.g. reliability. Such concepts need to be represented to teachers In ways which 
are compatible with their testing situation so that concepttjal concept understanding grows rather than 
deteriorates over time. 

The use of tools available to the teacher is the third area that seems very appropriate to 
pursue. While at first glance it would appear that the tools available to those In testing have 
remained constant over the past years, in fact a number of substantial changes have been made. For 
example, the advent of the photo copy machine essentially eliminates the need to retype an item each 
time it is used. The hand-held calculator makes compvjtation of means, standard deviations, and even 
reliabilities a relatively straight forward and short process. Also, the microcomputer is sure to 
facilitate the development of items and item analyses, as well as the individual testing of students. 

Personal experience suggests that it is a rare teacher who stores items in a manner which allows 
test preparation without the need for individual item typing. Also, mos.t teachers are relatively 
unfamiliar with the more sophisticated calculators which can do means, standard deviations, and 
reliabilities in a straightforward manner and they are unfamiliar with the possibilities which exist 
in microcomputers. Thus, improved practices require changing the habits of teachers, and educating 
them to overcome their lack of knowledge and fear of the more sophisticated tools. Even then, 
teachers may need to be persuaded that the payoff from improved tests is commensurate with the added 
effort. 

if teachers are to improve their testing habits, and it seems important that they do, they will 
need assistance. This entails practical help in making them more efficient in their daily testing 
habits and new ideas and expertise in testing. Perhaps whrt is most clear, is/vthe need to return to 
the basics of measurement. That is, a retijrn to development of mecjsurement techniques that will be 
appropriately used in the classroom. 
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EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF MICROCOMPUTERS AND OTHER 
TECHNOLOGY IN RURAL AND SMALL SCHOOLS 



by 

Fred C. McCormick and Eileen R. McCormlck 



This paper has been based upon an investigation of the uses of technology in rural schools 
conducted by Educational Operations Concepts, Inc. (EOC), of Saint Paul, Minnesota, for the National 
Institute of Education (NIE). The investigation, completed in 3une, 19B2, was summarized in a docu- 
ment entitled A Guide on Successful Uses of Technology in Rural Schools . The major sections of the 
Guide include state-of-the-art descriptions of nine technologies, practitioner observations regarding 
the planning, implementation and maintenance of educational technologies, and "thumb nail' descrip- 
tions of 18 interesting projects using one or more technologies in rural educational settings. 

Although present usage of the term "educational technology" Is synonymous In many peoples' minds 
with ••computer usage," we would like to expand beyond to the wider range of possible technologies. 
Lawrence Grayson developed a useful scheme for categorizing existing educational technologies accord- 
ing to their capacity (audio, video, or computer) and their accessibility (used locally or over 
distance). Figure 1 summarizes that scheme. Although the classification was developed very recently 
(1981), we might suggest the following additions, reflecting the rapid advances taking place In 
technological development! 

-Networked Microcomputer s--a capability since 1981, thereby expanding their application to 
Information retrieval, conferencing and message delivery; 

-Interactive Vldeo--a recent merger of the capabilities of computer and. videotape or videodisc; 

-Two-way TV- -simultaneous two-way broadcasts, teacher to classroom and classroom to teacher; and 

-Tel etype--an "old" technology currently used successfully by educators. 
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Figure I. Classification of various technologies used in education. 
* Our addit ion 

** Source : Laurence P. GrayBon in 1982 Edition of Enauolopedia of 
Educational B^t^aarah. 



The remainder of this paper discusses briefly the state-of-the-art of technologies and provides 
sunvnary observations of practitioners regarding technology utilization. 
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State-of -the-Art: Technological Capabilities 



The state-of-tr»e-art of three technological capabilities (i.e., audio, computer and video) Is 
disctjssed and descriptions of some interesting applications of these technologies are provided. 

Audio and Audiographic Technologies 

Speech has been and continues to be a primary means for instruction. Technological advances have 
allowed a person's voice to be recorded for subsequent replay or transmitted over distances by radio 
and telephony. Voice-grade telephone lines also facilitate transmission of visual information from 
one location to another as exemplified by teletypes and facsimile equipment. 

As a medium applied to education, radio dates to the 1920'3, experienced peak usage in the 1930'3 
and 19'fO's, and continues today to have potential as an effective Instructional tool. In some 
respects radio has been the forgotten medium for Instruction. Two possible reasons may be offered. 
Instructional radio has always been largely dependent upon commercial radio for transmission. As the 
commercial value of radio became apparent, stations became reluctant to broadcast Instructional 
material during morning and afternoon "prime time." The second reason often suggested for the demise 
of instructional radio was the inception of television. Its audio and visual capabilities attracted 
the attention of educators and student alike. 

Although records and audio tapes have been available for educational purposes for at least ^ 
years, the advent of the cassette tape and cassette recorder/player made usage Inexpensive and easily 
accessible. High quality tapes are available with selection dependent upon usage (I.e., music or 
spoken word). Most commonplace uses include: book and tape combinations, tapes to accompany film 
strips, stand alone tape presentations, and actual classroom tapinos. Self-study courses via audio 
tapes and records have been available during the past 30 years, particularly in the areas of language 
instruction. 

The use of the te lephone in Instruction is more recent than that of radio. Conceptually, the 
telephone should be at least as effective as the radio, if not more so, since it is more versatile and 
allows interactive as well as one-way communication. In an educational setting the telephone can be 
as simple as a microphone and speaker with amplifiers in two locations, or as complex as a network 
including dozens of sites. Additional advantages lie in the ability to transmit one-way hard copy by 
means of the teletype and In the currently expanding area referred to as audiographlcs or the ability 
to transmit visuals and graphics. 

In the conduct of the Investigation, we found the use of audio technologies to be "alive and 
well." The use of audio tapes wa2 found to be incidental to many projects, and hence no project 
illustrating Its use as singled out, however, the following four projects Illustrate interesting uses 
of radio, telephone, and teletype. 

By utilizing Information provided by an Associated Press Teletype, students In grades ^ to 6 In a 
small Louisiana School District prepare a dally flve-mlnute news broadcast on the single local radio 
station. Students form a daily news team, then gather, classify, summarize, and prepare the five 
minute program. Students have been motivated to Improve reading and speech skills, in order to "sound 
good" while added interest In current events and parent interest have .been unanticipated benefits. 

In another setting, community radio is being provided by way of a school's low power FM station 
for a large area on Mlcl\lgan's Upper Peninsula. Nearly 200 of the 300 plus students in grades 9-12, 
as well as other school and community per.^ons , cooperate to provide broadcasts of local news, meet- 
ings, sporting events and public service programs. Total cost of operation per year to the school Is 

about $2,000. , , , *. , u 

In Wisconsin, under the auspices of an intermediate educational service agency, a telephone 
network Is provided to 2^+ small rural schools plus two urban high schools and a university campus. 
Although major use has been for inservice and meetings, 35 students in four districts took coursework 
in 1981-82 with high success, and it was anticipated that 200 students in ten districts would take 

coursework in 1982-83. *. , ». 

A similar, but statewide, project in Montana provides an audio teleconferencing network to 
Interconnect educational providers and receivers. Educational offerings are available at levels 
varying from J un i or - s en i or high school to graduate courses, plus inservice coursework for K-12 
teachers. In addition, statewide educational meetings are being held via the system. 

Computer Tectmologies 

Until a few years ago, most computers found In schools were essentially terminals linked by 
telephone lines (on-line) to large centrally located main -frame computers that served a variety of 
users by means of an arrangement called time sharing. Main-frame computers are capable of storing 
large amotjnts of information and performing complex calculations at high speeds. However, time- 
srarlng arrangements are expensive because they require open lines to the computer. Additional 
problems included: downtime due to "crashes" during peak use; busy signals when attempting to access 
the system; long distance charges; and limited adaptability to the learning of programming Itself. 

M inic omptJters are mid-range (In size and cost) between microcomputers and main-frame computers. 
They are characterized by integrated circuits connected together on a printed circuit board. Mlnl- 
comptjters have higher performance than microcomp*Jters , with richer Instruction sets, and a prolifera- 
tion of high-level languages, operating systems, and networking methodologies. 

Micr ocomputers , also known as personal comptjters or home computers, refer to complete tiny 
computing systems. The "heart and brain" of the microcomputer is the microprocessor chip. The chip 
Is a tiny, thick slice of semiconductor material made of chemically treated silicon. Typically, a 
chip is small enoijgh to fit on a person's fingernail, yet contains thousands of microscopic switching 
circuits that conduct electricity and process Information. Although somewhat similar to the mini- 
computer, microcomptjters differ in price, size, speed and computing power. In addition to the micro- 
computer itself, a variety of secondary or "peripheral" equipment expands its capabilities and can 
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make Input and output arrangements compatible with user needs. Microcomputers can be connected to one 
another or "networked" by means of telephone transmission. 

Instructions for the computer are called programs, software, or In the case of instructional 
programs, course-ware. Binary code (0*s and Ts) is actually used by the computer, and early pro- 
grammers had to work with "strings" of this code. However, computer languages have been developed 
that allow a symbol or word to stand for one or more groupings (bytes) of binary code. The most 
familiar language to microcomputer users is BASIC, which is actually a family of languages since it 
hns several versions. Instruction in programming using BASIC may be considered only an introduction 
because several recently-developed languages as LOGO, SMALL TALK, LISP, and FORTH promise easier use 
and greater flexibility. Some of the higher languages available for microcomputers and main-frame 
computers include: COBOL, FORTRAN, PASCAL, and PL-1 . 

The major educational uses of computers are: 

-Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI)--an on-line, interactive process between learner and com- 
puterized delivery system in which the computer assumes a direct instructional role. The major 
types/methods of interactive computer instruction are: drill and practice, tutorial, simulation 
modeling, problem analysis and instructional games. The term "Computer Literacy" generally 
embraces these methods of instruction plus a basic awareness of the computer's potential. 

-Computer-Managed Instruction (CMI)--a computerized method of testing, record-keeping and deci- 
sion making that supports the instructional system and provides diagnostic feedback on student 
performance; and 

-Computer-Based Education (CBE)--a computerized educational delivery system. The hardware and 
software in an educational environment provide instruction, testing, record keeping, and infor- 
mation resources. 

Robert Taylor of Teachers College Columbia University identifies another classification of 
educational computer usage in his book. The Computer in the School: Tutor, Tool, Tutee . He suggests 
that as a tutor, the computer teaches its user. In this mode the computer is intended to complement 
the classroom teacher, not replace that teacher. As a tool, the computer provides a wide variety of 
services Including preparing payrolls, managing library records, and administering/evaluating tests. 
As a tutee, the computer 'Is taught by a person how to function as a tool and a tutor via the writing 
of programs. 

Two recent surveys help to gauge the extent of computer use in schools. The first, conducted in 
October, 1980 under the auspices of the National Center for Educational Statistics, provided the 
following Information: of the 1.5,83^1 U.S. school districts, provided students with access to at 

least one microcomputer or computer terminal. At that time, there was a combined total of 52,000 
microcomputers and terminals available to students .for instructional purposes. Of those districts 
that did not offer computer capability, 18% planned to implement usage within three years. Most of 
these were school districts with student populations under 2,500. 

A second survey effort, conducted by Market Data Retrieval of WeStport, Connecticut, during the 
stimmer of 1981, coi^tacted representatives of 15,'*<f2 school districts. This ^survey found that among 
small school districts (under 1,200 students) fewer than one in three had microcomputer facilities, 
while in larger school districts (over 5,000 students), two of three had microcomputer facilities. 

At the present time, conservative estimates suggest there are at least 100,000 computers in use 
in schools across the nation. Market researchers predict that total will grow to 270,000 units by 
1985. 

Computers used for 1 nst ructi^)n , however, are no better than the materials they contain. While 
there hy^ve been great gains in computer hardware development, similar gains have not occurred in 
software or courseware development. Hence, buyers of educational programs should be careful and 
selective since m<jch of what is offered for sale is not useful in the classroom. Presently, many 
educational organizations are attempting to monitor computer-based Instructional materials in an 
effort to provide quality-assurance. 

The conduct of our investigation would suggest far greater usage of computers than all other 
technologies combined; we were literally deluged with nominations of computer projects. Eight com- 
puter projects were reported in the Guide . Some of those projects are highlighted as follows: 

-One of the oldest on-going computer projects identified was located in Minnesota. As of 1981- 
82, It has completed its fifth .year of computer usage for instruction. This project utilizes a 
.microcomputer center to study the feasibility of microcomputer usage for school management, 
computer-assisted InstrtJctlon , computer literacy, computer programming, and community service. 
The district currently owns 35 microcomputers and 10 terminals or approximately one for each 19 
students . 

-A Delaware computer project Is based entirely on a statewide time-sharing system providing 
computer-assisted instruction in reading and language arts. The long-range goal of this project 
Is to provide computer capacity such that every student will have one per day of computer usage 
by 1998. 

—In Arkansas, computer-based typesetting is enabling students in grades 9-12 to publish a 
commtjnity weekly newspaper as a School-Based Development Enterprise. This represents the first 
newspaper the community has had In over 60 years. Students receive credit in creative writing 
as part of their involvement in publishing activities. 
-A three-pronged computer program has been developed in an Indiana school district. A nine-week 
computer literacy course is offered for all seventh grade students; an independent study program 
for beginning and advanced programming is offered to all students; and a teacher-training 
progroim on use, programming and implefnentation of computer educatipn is provided. Well over half 
' of the staff members have participated in the training and are using computers in their class- 
rooms. 

-An Oregon school district has developed a coordinated Junior-senior high school electronics- 
computer program. Presently completing its fifth year, the program prepares students who 
complete the sequence to enter either community college electronics-computer courses or the 
local electtbnics-computer industries' training programs at an advanced level. The proximity of 
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a number of large electronic comp.inlea to this school district has provided c.ireer relev.jnce for 
this program. 



Video Technologies 

A distinction may be made between educational television, which Is currently wldespre.id, and 
Instructional television. Educational television usually refers to any type of program aimed at 
Informing its viewers. Educational television programs frequently appear on commercial channels as 
special reports and documentaries. Educational television programming Is also made available on the 
National Educational Television network. 

Instructional television , on the other hand, generally refers to a program designed to track 
specific subject matter as part of a formal course of study. (In this sense, we examined only 
utilization of instructional television.) Instructional television. In turn, may have one-way or 
two-way transmission. 

When small or localized audiences are to be reached, one-way Instructional television may be an 
appropriate mechanism. This approach has been used regularly by institutions of higher education to 
provide graduate education to professionals located at plant or office sites. Several large consortia 
have also utilized one-way instructional television to provide programming for elementary and second- 
ary classes,' special needs students, and teacher inservice. The recent availability of Satellite- 
based delivery systems for education has been vjsed by such groups as the Appalachian Community Service 
Network. The network currently offers 65 hours per week of college courses, adult education and 
seminars . 

Two-way Instructional television systems are presently available and In operation, although some 
might consider this approach to be still In the experimental stages. Early users of 'two-way televi- 
sion mechanisms were located In Redding, Pennsylvania and Irvine, California; presently three mid- 
western sites are utilizing two-way Instructional television In multi-district configurations. The 
sites are utilizing three different transmission modes as follows: low-power television and micro- 
wave; cable and microwave; and microwave only. 

Videotape and videodisc are media for storing and playing video materials. Each videotape 
recorder is known by the size tape It uses and the tape configuration. There are five different tape 
sizes: 2-lnch, 1-inch, 3/^f-inch, 1/2-inch, and 1/^-lnch tape. Examples of tape configurations (which 
refers to the packaging) are: reel to reel or open reel, video-cassette, and videocartr Idge. The 
equipment associated with videotapes Is as follows: v Ideocassette player (VCP) - a machine that plays 
but does not record Videocassettes ; videocassette recorder (VCR) - a machine that can record and play 
vldeocassettes; videotape player (VTP) - a machine that can play but does not record videotapes; and 
videotape recorder (VTR) - a machine that can record and play a videotape. 

The videodisc Is the newer medium for storing and playing video materials. The disc Is similar 
in appearance to a long playing record. A single side of the disc stores 5^,000 frames or pictures, 
or approximately 30 minutes of viewing. The videodisc has two independent audio tracks to allow two 
levels of audio presentation. 

Videodiscs presently exist In. two basic types: 1) capacitance, which uses a special stylus 
tracking arm to sense the disc Information, and 2) optical, which uses a laser beam to recover 
electronically uncoded Information and therefore is considerably less subject to wear. 

Videodiscs present very distinct advantages, but they have disadvantages as well. The major 
advantages are: 1) discs store a great deal of information in a small amount of space; 2) discs are 
Ideal for random access; 3) large quantities of discs are Inexpensive to duplicate; and ^) some discs 
can be played at various speeds, even backwards, and can hold "stills" for extended periods of time. 
The disadvantages are: 1) disc player equipment is not standardized; and 2) the discs must be pro- 
duced (pressed) and duplicated by commercial firms. 

Inte ractive video or computer -ass Is ted video Instruction is a new application of two already 
existent technologies. It is possible to use the videodisc or videotape in a dynamically-programmed 
form-it with the microcomputer. Until the present time, microcomputer courseware has included text, 
computer graphics, and occasionally, with difficulty, sound. Merging the capabilities of the video- 
tape or videodisc with the computer provides the best of both technologies, the full color and sound 
of the video plus the learner control provided by the computer. 

In order to utilize this capability the following equipment Is needed: a microcomputer, a video 
recorder, a video monitor, and an interface board to connect the computer and the recorder. Several 
research and development projects are underway , including some educational applications at Utah State 
University. The Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium (MECC) has developed an economics course 
in this medium. An anticipated Joint project between two Minnesota school districts (one with a 
microcomputer project and one with a videodisc development) In 1982-83 will hopefully further develop 
and test interactive video. ^ , , , . . 

The following are brief summaries of interesting projects, using video technologies. Identified 
In the course of the Investigation: 

-lowa, Minnesota, and Wlscons In have mu 1 1 1 -district projects utilizing two-way Instructional 
television. Each of these projects has been operational for one to two school years and each 
tias experienced modest successes, most notably, curriculum expansion for senior high school 
' students. The problems encountered have been largely "people" problems, particularly teacher 
.inxlety over broadcast teaching, although equipment related problems have also existed. 
-Fn Illinois, a s tuden t -bu I 1 1 satellite receiving station Is being used to receive video 
materials and make them available to eight area high schools either "on the air" or videotaped 
for supplemental classroom usage. Users estimate that the aval labi 1 i t y ^of resource materials 
has multiplied fifty times with the advent o.f the station. Because the station was built with 
used components and volunteer time, it cost approximately $^,000. 

-The Letter Shop, a state validated project in Indiana designed to help kindergarten and first 
arade students develop pre-reading skills, utilizes 32 half-hour videotapes. The materials are 
presently used In 65 Indiana school districts; the pi^oject is in its seventh year. 
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-Students In "Media Now" classes use a variety of technologies Including r.idlo, television, 
videotapes, audio-tapes, films and slides. Media Now Is a production-centered laboratory ccxjrse 
of study In mass-media that has been approved for nationwide dissemination by the Federal 3olnt 
Dissemination Review Panel. Two exemplary users of tlie packaged course were identified In Iowa 
and California. 

Practitioner Observations: Planning, Implementing and 
Maintaining the Utilization of Technology (s) 

A number of observations were made, In the course of our inquiries, but practitioners In rural 
schools, relating to planning, Implementing and maintaining the utilization of techno I ogy ( s ) . These 
observations have been summarized under the following topics: Board and Administrative Perspectives; 
Teacher Involvement; Student Acceptance and Instructional Effectiveness; and Cost Factors. A brief 
summary of recoinmendations follows these observations. 

Board of Administrative Perspectives 

The following observations have been made relating. to school board and administrative perspec- 
tives regarding technology utilization: 

-Technology utilization may provide a rural school greater flexibility in curricular offerings 

and has the potential for improving the quality of education in the rural school district. 
-Technology has been the basis of cooperative arrangements between/among a number of school 

districts, offering together what one rural school district could not afford alone. 
-Technology may help in overcoming distance and transportation barriers and costs In rural areas, 

as well as barriers related to weather conditions for travel. TluJs, students do not need to be 

transported as frequently. 
-Technology may ease the need for some teacher layoffs (e.g., ability to maintain a Spanish 

teacher If shared with other districts utilizing Instructional technology). 
-Technology may help alleviate the need for consolidation among rural schools. 

-Major problems In utilizing technology, common among all schools, but magnified in small and 
rural schools, appear to be: 

-Money for hardware /s of tware ; 
-Staff development; 

-Communications among developers and potential users; 

-Confusion (and Some differential pricing) caused by myriads of vendors/salespersons In the 
field;-. 

-Lack of follow-up (servicing) by vendors/sales organizations, following installation; 

-The existence of many wel 1 -composed programs that are poorly suited to classroom (jse or 

integration with existing curricula; and 
-Publicity efforts relating to new technologies which generate inquiries and restjlt in 
I additional time and expense for project operators, thus possibly detracting from the 

day-to-day effectiveness and efficiency of the projects. 

Teacher Involvement 

The following observations have been made relating to teacher Involvement. In technology utiliza- 
tion: 

-Teacher-initiated utilization of technology (s) usually experience easier acceptance patterns 

than administratively-initiated utilizations. Teachers need to be involved in the planning and 

developmental processes, regardless who has Initiated the utilization. 
-Technology can be utilized effectively to supplement , not to supplant the teaching efforts of 

teachers. Even with the use of technology (e.g., two-way television) there is still a need for 

student and teacher to "meet first hand," at least occasionally. 
-Use of new technologies must be "sold" to all school district persons, but particularly to 

adults (who have been educated in a "no hands-on" era) in order to overcome fears of 

technology. 

-Some teachers may resist technology utilization; teacher training/re-training is necessary, and 

needs to be a greater priority with teacher trainers. 
-Local enthusiasm in implementation and continuation of technology utilization is often due to 

the efforts of one individual teacher advocate. Administrative and Board advocacies are also 

helpful . 

-Some questions teachers, ask include: , . — — 

-Is technology wage Instructional In th« nalnstroan) or Is It an appendage? 

-Does technology create a lack of Interaction between the teacher and student? 
-Are educators using technology as a "quick fix" rather than searching for quality as a 
permanent solution? 

Sttjdent Acceptance and Instructional Effectiveness 

Student acceptance and instructional effectiveness Is the "bottom line" relating to the utiliza- 
tion of technoloqy(s) in rural schools. The following observations are associated with these areas: 

-Technology may be most successful when used with students at the two ends of the high/low 
achievement scale.. Technologies are being used successfully with special needs students, 
including the gifted. 

-Technology utilization may be more effective and more easily accepted when it is made available 
in the classroom, rather than as a "pull out'* activity. 
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-Technology has made It possible for rural school districts or grotjps of districts to provide 

currlcuLir offerings to students which were not available prior to Its utilization on a "shared 

bas Is « " ^ 
-Concrete, "hands on" evidence of technology utilization will usually result In a higher degree 

of student feedback and parent acceptance. An example Is a (hard copy) computer prlntotjt which 

a student can .take home to share with parents. ; , ^ 

-Career and occupational Implications of technology utilization (e.g., computer programming and 

Its Job-placement potential) are directly related to parent and student acceptance. 
-The functionality and workability of the technology should be checked out and confirmed before 

It Is linked Into the Instructional proce33(es). Failure to do this may lead to frustration and 

lack of confidence In the technology. 
-Generally, student discipline In a learning/technology situation has been no more (and often 

less) of a problem than exists In more traditional learning situations. 
-Generally, students enjoy their use of technoloqy(s) In learning and believe that they learn and 

retain as m»jch or more than they do In other (traditional) modes of Instruction. Student 

testing, to date, (with experimental and control groups) tends to confirm this observation. 

Cost Factors 

The following observations have been made relating to costs and cost factors In technology 
utilization: ' , . . , . 

-"Front-end" costs associated with the capitalization of Instructional technology hardware Und 
some software) are the greatest share of total costs. Rental of -te lecommun Icatlons lines is 
also a major cost. (The potential for higher costs of rental lines appears to be Increasing,) 

-Ongoing costs are difficult to predict, since much of the equipment is new and its actual 
"useful life" and "track record" have not yet been determined. Longevity of equipment is yet to 
be determined in many instances, - , ^ , 4. i 

-Federal and state grants (and some private foundation grants) have played a large part in 
initial start-ups of technology utilization. 

-"Scrounging" of used and stjrplus equipment, and staff /student efforts In construction, have 
effected large cost savings in making technologies available in sorne rural school situations. 

Summary Recoiivnendations 

The following Summary Recommendations for the utilization of technology(3) in instruction are 
based on the observations reported above. They are provided particularly for rural and small school 
practitioners who might wish to Introduce technology applications within the teaching/learning situa- 
tion, as one mcariS of "moving forward in times of adversity." 

*Reneinbcr th«t technology can be utilized effectively to auppleaent , not to supplant, the 
teaching efforts of teachers. ^. , , u \ 1 

♦Try to organize and involve an interested and enthusiastic staff group (particularly teachers) In 
all stages of technology utilization. ^ u 

♦Seek to build staff skills In utilizing the technology(s) to be lopleiBented. Support and provide 
pre-service and in-service sessions and retraining as necessary. This is tl«e and money well 
spent. Express your needs to teacher trainers and teacher training institutions. 

♦Seek advice fro« other practitioners utilizing the sa»e technology before adopting/adapting it In 
your Instructional systen. Seek the assistance of state and national organizations /agencies 
dedicated to the utilization of technology, including the vendors and sales organizations. 

♦Be certain to check out the functionality and workability of the technology before linking it to 
the instructional process. Be certain that it ••works," and has a high probability of success. 

♦Seek ways to show "concrete** results in instructional effectiveness and student change as a 
result of Impleoientlng the technology(s) . Show how students^ Involvecient with technology can 
have effects on their future living, including careers and opportunities in the world of work. 

♦Look for ways to cowpunlcate and share with practitioners in other schools, both rural and 
non-rural. These are not good days for "reinventing the wheel." 

♦Try to sake available the technology as near to the regular learning situation (e.g., the class- 
roo«) as is feasible, rather than as a "pull out" activity. / v t u 

♦Avoid fragtaentary approaches to currlculua developwent in introducing technology(s) . Try to oake 
the inplcwsntatlon a school-wide, if not a district-wide effort, and a part of orderly currlculua 
developtpent . , 

♦As Wells has so aptly written, "Start snail. Build slowly. Increwental growth you can BWinage; 

Instant sophistication is risky. Success, not glawour. Is what counts." (Wells, 1979) 
♦Be prepared to change and to be flexible in any planning, liaplettentatlon and maintenance 

strategies you way cwploy to utilize technology. Technology grows, changes and is not static. 

Additional resources related to the content of this paper Include: 

A Guide on Successful Uses of Technology in Rural Schools , National Instltute-of Education, 

ffasiangton, D.C, Ju ne, 1952; Uhe Guide includes more complete descriptions of projects noted 

in this paper plus additional Interesting projects/programs utilizing technology (s ). ) 

Baker, Justine, Microcomputers In the Classroom , Phi Delta Kappan Fastback 179, 1982. 

Grayson, L. P., "New Technologies In Education." Encyclopedia of Educational Research , 5th Edition, 
1982. 
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Joiner, L., Venael, C, R033, 3., Sliveratein, B. , M.tcrocomputers in Education; A Non- Technical .Guide 
to Ina t ruct ional and School Manageriient AppIicatlpnaT Holmes Beach, Florida! Learning 
Publicationa, Inc. , IVbZ . (Appendices include liata of microcomputer vendors, printers and video 
displays, peripherals, software sources and software reviews, newsletters, magazines. Journals, 
directories, organizations and resource centers pertalnAng to microcomputers.) 

Taylor, Robert P*, ed. The Computer In the School: Tutor, Tool, Tutee . New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1980. 

Wells, R., "Planning and the American Computer Machine." Paper presented at the Harvard Graphics Week 
Conference, Cambridge, Mass., 3u|ly, 1979. 
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GE TTING STARTED ; A GUIDE FOR HELPING THE INEXPERIENCED 
^ACHER DF.GIN THE SCHOOL 



by 

Lro Schell rind Priiil Burden 

Wh.it happens in .in elementary school classroom during the early days of the year has been shown 
to be influential In how well the classroom Is managed the rest of the year and even to some aspects 
of pupil achievement. But, few undergraduate elementary edijcatlon majors, while still In college, 
have the opportunity to observe and/or participate In how to prepare for and to begin school. Addi- 
tionally, there are no known published resources telling these neophytes what to do and how to do It 
and literature on the topic Indicates that It Is done med locrely--lf at aU--at the school /d Is tr I ct 
1 e vel . 

We surveyed 300 teachers from all over Kansas who had taught a minimum of three years and asked 
to list 2-20 specific suggestions they believed woald be helpful, practical; and realistic for an 
Inexperienced teTcKer to use In beginning the school year smoothly, soundly, and efficiently. We 
received UO returns containing over 1000 individual suggestions. Following are categories of 
activities derived frum the suggestions. 

Getting Acquainted 

1. Community Resources 

2 . ' School Facll 1 1 les 

3. School Personnel and Services 

4. School Rules, Procedures, and Policies 

5. Curriculum, Textbooks, and Instructional Resources 

6. the Children 

Getting to Know Children 

1. Study the cum^jlatlve records for each child. 

a. Make frequency distribution of achievement In areas such as reading and ")^rh. 

1. Use standardized test scores and/or data on level of book completed. , 

2. Note range, mean, and composition of class. Use this data to tentaMvely answer questions 
such t^s: 

Is the group about average In reading (math, spelling, etc.)? 
Will grade level texts be appropriate? 
" Is there a larger than expected number of high or low achievers? 

Does there seem to be some tentative groups for reading and other currlcular areas'^ 
Etc. 

3 . Consider these data as "Indicators," not absolutes" ! 

b. Study each child's folder. 

1. Study the photogr aphs--try to learn names. 

2. Learn about family/home situation. 

Note names of parents/guardians. Don't assijme same last name as child's. 

3. Note any outstanding strengths, weaknesses. Interests, capabilities, etc., both academic 
and non-academic. 

^, Record birthdays on room calendar. 

5. Notice If child was In any special programs, e.g., LD, speech therapy, gifted, EMR, etc. 

6. Note any health, physical, medical, or learning problems. 

7. Note any malnstreamed children, the subject(s) they will be In your room for, etc. 

8. Treat comments by former teachers with a "grain of salt." 

9. Determine If there are any children who, for religious reasons : 

a. Cannot participate In some school activities or have some restrictions on them, e.g., 
some religions don't ijse services of physicians; some don't observe the religious 
aspect of Christmas, etc. 

b. Will participate in some religious holidays or activities that most other children 
won't, e.g., Yom Klppur and Passover Oewish), Ramadan (Muslim), etc. 

c. Talk with children's former teachers. 

1 , Classroom 

2, Special Education 

3, Etc. 

d. Talk with building principal. 

1, About children In general. 

2, Abou-.t specific children. 

e. Cautions ^ 

1, Try to be objective; try not to form negative opinions about children. Consider 
each child capable and special and give them many opportunities to prove 
themselves. * , . , 

f. Prepare a file folder for each child in which to keep room records, samples of child s 
work, etc. 
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Oecomlntj Famlll.ir with Community Resourcc.i 

Ask fellow teachers/.idmlnlstrators, parents, nelglibors, etc., about community resourcrr, th.it can 
enrich your learning experiences. 

a. Get responses in wrltln(;. Compile a list. .... 

b. Survey parents when children enroll. Ask about their own resources and what they'd recommend. 
Use a prepared questionnaire. 

Learn about people In the comiminlty who can provide special services, 
a. Talents and hobbles, e.g., 

Weaving, rock collecting, unusual pets, arts and crafts, am.iteur radio, etc. 
I). Information 

1. Photos/movies of other countries, souvenirs and frvemorabl I la, etc. 

2. Vocational knowledge, e.g., mechanics, accountants, florists, salespersons, masons, 
equipment operators, meterologlsts, etc. 

Learn ibout resources In the community which can be used. 

a. Museums and historical sites. ' . . . *. 

b. Places of business that give tours, ptc, ^.g., banks, grain elevators. Industries, post 
office, dairies, orchards, airports, lumber yards, grocery stores, water plant, newspaper, 
etc. 

c. Organizations such as historical societies. Chamber of Commerce, etc. 
List tentative classroom visitors and field trips before school begins, 
a. Coordinate with major currlcular topics. 
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sffiAfriurs roR fircRuiriNC and RrrArNiNC TrAciii its in 

lUmAl. AMI) SMALL SCtlOOlS \m\Hi\ SIIOMrACl' (M(UOI)S 



Wrn. M. Kurt./. 



Fhi; te.icluT short. .uje (5. rcil. ()<T,plli; re^pnrts f rnt^ %v,wrr.\\ riources, who believe th,it t.h<* (l(.'cllf\c 
In studrnt popuhitlon will produce ,1 slcjnl flcriot. r.iirpltrs of Ir.iche.TS, thf» Liter, t r<?port. from the 
McitIon.il Lduc.it Ion Anr.oc I it I nn Indlcritcn lh.it 37 striten reported a crltlcdl shortacje In <it Icrir.t rmc 
r<*(jlon find .it ItMr.t onr cijrr Icul cir ,ir<M. Th<T<» .ir(? other slgnfi of the broad baned nature of thlr. 
5horta(j<,*: 

-Ifi 1972 of all Bachelor D(Hjr<*e recipient'; were prepared to t<Moh . By 1982 thlr, mjmber was 

]H% and It contlnuer, to decline. 
-The 1962 supply and demand report of the Association for School, College and University 

Staffing Indicates that 1ft teaching fields had a shortage and that only two (Art and Phy ileal 

Lducatlon) had considerable surpluses. Eleven others showed some riurplvjs. 
-Tlie State of Georgia has til red .1 recruiter to find out-of-state teachers to "redtjcc the number 

of teacher vacancies." 

-Tlu.» increase In sct\ool age population will become significant In 1984 and would approach ttie 
peak numbers of the recent "baby boom." In "A Profound Transformation" produced by the 
American Assr^clatlon of School Administrators, this phenomena Ir, shown to effect the educa- 
tional enterprise through the year 2000. 
* There are several Influences that will effect the intensity of the shortage. These are attltijdefi 
about teaching, working conditions t3nd economic conditions. 

A sttidy of teachers conducted by Sam Houston State University .Indicates that one out of three 
teacliers are seriously planning to leave the profession. Those who actually left teaching liad an 
avera()e *-ialiry of $14,112 after eleven years experience. This compares to entry level salaries that 
average $20,000 per year In competitive markets. Because of the r.lze of this disparity, teachers have 
developed a strofuj negative attitude towards their economic statijs. As prospective teachcri learn of 
these attitudes, they eliminate themselves from teacher preparation programs. Consequently, fifty 
percent fewer students are entering preparation programs than In 1971. 

As a result of Informatloh gathered In stijdles at the University of Michigan, Geor g I a Sou t he r n 
and Southwest Texar, State Universities, It Is believed that working conditions are a greati Influence 
on those leaving the profession. Of those who left after one year, only orie fourth gave mon^y as the 
primary reason. Basic reasons cited were lack of support from administrators, other teacher^s and the 
community and problems encountered In sponsoring extra class activities not related to Instruction. 
Money became more Important as years of experience Increased; however, the feeling of no support 
perm<Mted all replies. Teachers felt completely abandoned by those whom they felt could and/or should 
be helping them. Isolation, lack of communication, lack of understanding and lack of guidance were 
consistently expressed as negative perceptions of their work. Curiously, when administrators of these 
teachers were contacted they felt they had good orientation programs, communicated well with the staff 
and, in general, seemed unaware of the problem. This phenomena Indicates a need for examining exist- 
ing strategies to see If they are effective. The development of a program to protedt against this 
communication breech Is a major part of the retention strategy. 

The absence of possibilities for advancement wlttiln the teaching ranks is also a significant 
negative Influence for teachers. It Is Indeed rare to find a creative promotion system for teachers 
without being taken from the classroom. Alternatives other than administration or counseling are 
being sought by an Increasing number of teachers. 

Changing economic conditions are also causing concern. We may be developing an aparthled society 
based on financial ability, rather than racial superiority. In times when only a portion of the 
society caji afford to move, the frustration level of those left behind can only Increase. It 
radically changes the only promotion pattern now available to teachers--that of moving from a smaller 
or "less" prestigious district to larger districts providing Increased financial support for their 
te.ichers. The combination of these data create an effect that Is demoralizing for teachers. The 
stlmiill are so strong that leaving the profession seems to be the only viable alternative. 

When these data are reviewed collectively It Indicates clearly that an evaluation of present 
strategies for recruiting, orientation and retention of employees should take place. Without new, 
effective efforts, quality will significantly decline. The next section of this monograph presents 
some workrible strategies gleaned from districts that are now using them. All will not work for each 
district but they should provide a base for improving any district. 

\ 

Recruitment Strategies . \ 

Dev<'loplng more refined recruitment strategies Is critical to solving the problems community 
schools are tiow facing as they compete for quality personnel. Administrators in these community 
schools must design and Implement a plan for teacher recruitment that specifically reflects the need 
and uniquenesses of the local district. Effective recruitment designs generally focus on the follow- 
ing topi cs : 

' -Friendliness of small communities 

-Potential for status available In the prospective community 

-Flexible programming to work in one's own Interest area 

-Small enrollments f acl 1 1 t^at Ing Individual attention to students 

-District focus on qijallty education programs 

-Administrative support for professional growth and development 
-Peer support environments' 
-Professional growth opportunities 




-Any special sel f -development opportunities available such ar. proximities to professional 
libraries or extended university programs 

Developing the RecruiXing Strategy ^ ■■ ^. 

The key to effective teacher recruiting Is encompassed IrKtTFie ability, of the recruiter to locate 
teachigtrs who possess characteristics which are congruent with the needs of the school. These "ideal 
characteristics" for many smaller schools usually Include, but are not limited to, teachers who are: 

-Certified and able to teach in more than one subject matter area or grade level 

-Prepared to supervise several extracurricular activities 

-Able to teach a wide range of abilities in a single classroom 

-Able to adjust to the uniqueness of the community in terms of social opportunities, life styles, 

shopping neteds, and continuous scrutiny. 
As the recruitment strategies are developed, each of these concepts must be expanded so as to 
specif Icately represent the true needs and true characteristics of the community. The closer these 
characteristics reflect the reality of working and llv.if^g in a district, the greater the probability 
of securing and retaining quality teachers. - 

Some strategies now being used by school districts are presented as practical suggestions for 
items to be Included in the plan for recruiting: 

-The easiest and inost efficient strategy for .^teacher recruitment is based on a competitive salary 
'and extra duty pay schedule. The community is the key to this -Suggestion, and they will deter - 
^ mine the part that money will play in the recruiting effort- \Patrons must make an overt deci- 
sion to pay what is necessary for attracting quality teachers. 
-A very broad fringe benefit package may be more attractive to prospective teachers than salary. 
These benefits may. include such items as: 

-paid insurance premium (i.e., medical, hospital, dental, life, and salary protector) 
-personal leave 
-sick leave 
-professional leave 

-credit unions (i.e., Board of/Eodcation matches 1/2 of teacher contribution) 
-sick leave bank (some days of leave are in a "bank" to be used by any employee who has 
needs in excess of available days. These are repaid after they are used. 

-The district can subsidize the cost of teacher retraining to fit the needii of the school 
district. This. offers the prospective teacher a method to obtain an additional area of certifi- 
cation. ' * 

-The district may offer to pay the costs of a teacher earning a master 's degree , and in turn, the 
teacher makes a commitment to teach in the district for three years after receiving the degree. 

-The district may identify outstanding junior level education majors^ln the various colleges and 
universities, select those that meet the district's needs and. offer financial assistance in the 
form of scholarships. This agreement would be contingent upon the studentf's willingness to sign 
a letter of commitment to teach in the school district for a specific period of time. 

-Administrators could telephone schools. of education and request names of the highest ranking 
graduates in the field in which personnel were needed. School administrators would then call 
the recommended graduates, explaining their penchant for quality and why they were interested in 
that particular graduate. Paid trips to the district would be offered for these individuals. 

-Districts may find it helpful to Incorporate local community groups and potential support 
• systems into packaged recruitment materials. TKls strategy use's community groups as the 
featured organizations on brochures or . letterhead stationary so that the potential recruit has a 
feeling of beXonging to the larger community - 

-Some districts have Involved local businesses, welcome wagons, civic clubs, and other groups in 
their actual recruiting processes and Interviews. The friendliness exhibited by some of these 
groups has frequently facilitated hiring proc^ses.. 

-T^e district may identify and actively recruit outstanding teachers in large districts and 
prospective teachers that were raised , and educated in smaller schools by reminding these Indl- 
viduals of the many benefits they received while growing up in a small town atmosphere. These 
benefits' may Include such items as: 
-a slower pace of living 

-smaller class size with an opportunity to get to know each student as an individual 
-raising children In a more controlled environment 

-opportunities for children to be Involved in several extracvirr icular activities. 
-Paying interview expenses of the applicant. 
^Assisting with securing moving loans or paying part of the cost of relocating. 
^-Arranging for interest-free loans before arrival of the first paycheck. ' 
-The. d 1 str i ct may emphas i ze teacher autonomy and direct access to the administration . The 
teacher may be the only person working In a specific subject area or grade level,, thus having 
greater control over the learning outcomes (curriculum) and the teaching methodology (instruc- 
tion). The chance to direct ly influence administrative decisions is quite appealing to many 
teachers. ' . 

-The school district could provide less expensive housing for teachers . This recruiting idea 
could be accomplished in several ways: ^ 

-The district could Implement a vocation education program in the building trades. The 
students- would learn a saleable skill (carpentry) and at the same time develop a rental 
property for teachers. 

-The district could encourage members of the community to provide housing. The local banker 
can have his/her bank provide less expensive housing in the form of duplexes, houses, or 
mobile homes. This idea incorporates the community to become part of the recruitment 
plan. 
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-The' school district could encourage the business community to help by providing summer employ- 
ment for teachers. If the school recruiter Is able to reasonably assuce this, the candidate Is 
more likely to accept the position. The business sector In the community should welcome the 
opportunity to hire quality Individuals. Usln^ this Idea, both the community and the school 
^ district receive benefits, ^ 

-In order to attract effective teachers. It may be necessary to provide employment ' opportunities^ 
for the teacher's spouse. This can be accomplished through a Joint effort of the community and 
the .school district. Encourage local employment sources to let the school district recruiter 
know when they have Job vacancies. The school district may fill its needs for support pVt^sonnel 
through. the pool of unemployed spouses. 
The development of a quality small school depends directly upon the quality of teachers employed. 
The administrator and board, of education In smaller school districts are primarily responsible for 
teacher employment. However, the community can provide additional recruitment incentives and should 
accept some responsibility for a quality educational program. Recruitment must become! a Joint venture 
between the community and the school district. The development of a recruiting pl^n that involves 
both should be very successful. \ 

Interviewing Strategies 

Interviewing prospective applicants Is a skill that must be fully developed If quality personnel 
are to be hired. The plan for interviewing includes selecting the proper person as welllas the proper 
strategies. " . 

A sincerely interested interviewer is an asset that cannot be over-emphasized. This type of 
person Is skilled in' active listening techniques and has basic positive feelings for the community for 
which he is recruiting perso^el. Recruits often respond more to Individuals and their styles and 
skills than to their positions dr the content they represent. 

Interviewing strategies Isqj^olve selling the district and screening applicants. Recruits will 
frequently select Jobs after considering whom they might feel comfortable working with and receive 
reinforcement from. Interviewers should provide descriptions of potential informal and formal peer 
sOupport groups. This is typically a much stronger attraction than verbage concerning available 
facilities and equipment. 

In screening applicants, the interviewer will want to look carefully at the degree to which 
recruits: 

-would be accepting of the rural culture, 

-have beKaviors appropriate for the environment in which they will be living, 
-have generic skills, 

-have Interest consistent with local lifestyles, ^ 

-are Interested in gaining knowledge of the local community. Its political system,, and history, 
-the ability to develop local and long distance support systems. 

Administrators should employ informal checklists when Interviewing persons external to community. 
It Is Important that the same data Is gathered about each applicant so that valid comparisons can be 
made. The following questions may be of value in developing the interviewing strategies: 

1. Will the interviewee's personal traits and goals be compatible with those in the area? 

2. Will the commuhlt-y provide the necessary Social opportunities for this applicant? 

3. Will the position provide challenge for the applicant? ^ . * 

^. Does the applicant have hobbles or other avocatif^nal Interests which Initiate 
self -entertainment and self-sufficiency? J 

5. ^Is the applicant genuinely interested in learning about the uhTqu6' aspects of this particular 

community? \ 

6. Is the applicant flexible enough to cross Interdisciplinary lines as required la an area of 
scarce specialized resources? 

7. Will the applicant be able to cooperate with people expressing different viewpoints? 



Induction Strategies 

An effective^ induction system contains short term orientation activities an long term personnel- - 
support programs. These should be based on a specific set of goals that reflect the needs of new 
employees and which are consistent with the philosophy of the school district. It should be recog- 
nized that the full induction process will take about three years. The following goals are basic to a 
Sound Irtductlon plan: 

Establish communication processes within the school and the district that will make teachers 
feel welcome and secure. ' 

2. Help teachers become an Integral part of the community. 

3. See that each employee receives help in adjusting to their work environment, 
^f. Provide a vehicle for employees to integrate with the Ir col leagues . 

5. Facilitate a successful beginning for the school. year through an aggressive orientation 
program. 

6. Provide a continuous (year long) orientation program that reinforces these goals throughout 
the year. 

Pre-School/Beginning of the Year Activities 

a. Develop an understanding of the community, especially the social, ajltural, ethnic and religious 
make-up. 

b. Make visits to institutions such as libraries, museums, recreational facilities, major commercial 
facilities and other places of interest. 

c. Plan AT\6 open exchange about community standards, customs and other uniquenesses. 
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d. Pair beginning teachers with master teachers based on subject taught and/or physical nearness of 
/ the teachers. This requires significant preplanning and a thorough knowledge of the character Is- 
I tics of each teacher. Its major benefit Is to provide a continuous communication link. Master 
* teachers who are a part of the buddy system should meet with administrators regularly to exchange 

experiences and Identify general problems that need to be dealt with. 

e. Plan a series of sessions to coiwnunicate the new schools operating philosophy and uniqueness to 
new staff members. 

Continuous Orientation Activities 

A. Plan special inservlces to be held throughout the year dealing with topics specifically directed 
toward beginning teachers. These are planned to 'dove-tall with the preschool orientation 
activities. 

B. Appoint someone to be responsible for helping the beglrfning teacher furnish and set up his/her 
room. There Is strong belief that only through this kinc^( of scheduled help can preparing the room 
be accomplished in a desirable manner. This same person^ should be a resource for making changes 
throughout the year.- . 

C. New teachers' are supervised so as to accomplish two goals. Regular (weekly, at least) contacts 
by administrators and supervisors are used to open communication lines and to Identify problems as 
soon as possible. In addition, the barriers to communication between teachers and principals are 
consciously lowered so teachers will more readily share their true feelings. Through these types 
of exchanges, the expectations of the school can be more clearly delineated. 

D. Formal evaluation of the beginning teacher orientation program Is carried on regularly. This 
process shouM provide clues to the effectiveness of the program and provide suggestions for 
Improvement. Both an oral discussion and written evaluations should be used. 

E. Schedule a session in January for teachers and administrators who are In their first two years in 
the school. Topics should include any changes since school started, plans for the remainder of 
the year and a reemphasis of goals. Time should be spent giving feedback about how the staff is 
doing and for allowing the staff to discuss their problems. . 

F. Plan a year long series of social activities that allow the staff to get to know each other on a 
non school basis. i 

Strategies for Retention ' 

A major problem In smaller schools is maintaining the effective teacher in the school system. In 
order to accompllsfi this, school districts need to develop a plan to achieve this goal. The following 
Ideas are practical suggestions for maintaining effective teachers in the smaller schools: 

Direct Impact Activities 

-The most obvious suggestion is to provide Increased salaries for teachers who choose to remain 
with the school district. Smaller schools must have a commitment from the community for a 
quality school system If this suggestion is to be implemented. Administrators in smaller 
schools need to share the problems of recruiting and maintaining effective teachers with the 
community. If this can be accomplished, quite possibly the community will support Increased 
local funding for teacher salaries and extra duty pay. 

-The community school administrator needs to develop a close working relationship with churches, 
civic organizations, and other community support systems in order to encourage these groups to 
Include teachers in their membership. In some instances community groups In smaller school 
districts are closed to outsiders (I.e., teachers). If teachers feel they are part of the 
community, then they are morfe likely to want to continue their employment. 

-Community schools can strive to provide, or encourage the community to provide, recreational 
opportunities for teachers. This can take the form of transportation to area athletic events, 
summer softball leagues, fishing, and boating trips. This may include arranging transportation 
for group travel, for ski trips, sightseeing tours, or possible trips overseas. Members of the 
community would be welcome to participate In these activities. 

-The community schoc^l , In conjunction with landowners and lending agencies, could make the 
pijrchase of property available to teachers who choose to buy land. If teachers have some 
ownership in the area, they are more likely to become a permanent citizen of the area. 

Long Range Growth Activities 

Placing effective teachers in leadership positions has several advantages. Leadership positions 
contribute to professional growth, as well as personal growth. Teachers see the rewards of more 
autonomy, more freedom, and growth of their knowledge as being as important as Increased pay. The 
prestige of position usually translate to community prestige thereby doubling the effect. Some 
strategies that districts are now using include the following: 

-Initiating Intro- or inter-dlstrlct, temporary faculty exchange programs. 

-Establishing Inservice Incentive systems including release time, college credit, and certificate 
renewal. 

-Providing special challenges or assignments, particularly when affiliated with pre- or in- 
service programs. 

-Establishing merit increases or other approaches to recognize extra-ordinary performance. 

-Initiating stress reduction activities ranging from desensltization to "venting," social func- 
tions, and physiological stress reduction exercises; and establishing local support systems for 
continuous stress reduction. 

Motivational Strategies 

The following "creative" retention strategies may serve as motivators for teachers and admlnls- 
tratorr. as they consider their professional future: 
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-Paying professional organization dues 

-Locating adequate housing ^ 
-Arranging social functions 

-Sending Indigenous persons to college and paying tiiltlon 

-Establishing school board support / 
-Creating hl^r than tisual salary supplenftents 
-Creating Intellectual stimulation 
-Making professional literature available 

The smaller school district, In concert with the community, can Influence educational quality by 
actively seeking and retaining effective teachers. Basic to this process Is a commitment from the 
school and the community to provide sufficient resources, especially time and money, to successfully 
carry out the program. Lack of this coiwnitment usually dooms the project. Once the commitment is 
made, the venture is limited only by the creativity of the district and Its patrons. This monograph 
should provide the seeds to allow creative imagination to grow and prosper, culminating in significant 
improvements in the teaching and learning process of the district's schools. 
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CREATIVE TEACH iNG IN A RURAL ENVIRONMENT 
by 

Einora A. Old Coyote 
INTRODUCTION 



It was autumn and Mr, Real Bird took his class of five year olds outside, because it was one of 
those beautiful gold and blue days poets write about. The leaves on on the cottonwood trees and 
chokecherry bushes were no longer green; tliey were yellow and oran(je and red--and they were floating 
down, falling. After the children ran and played games, Mr, Real Bird asked them to fall down on the 
ground and look around and see what they could see. They mentioned clouds, and a dog that went by, 
and the breeze in their hair. If they talked to him in the Crow Indian language, he answered in Crow; 
if in English, he answered in English, Then he said, "Look! The leaves are falling off the trees! 
Why do you think the leaves are falling off the trees?" 

One child said, "The wind is blowing them off," 

Another said, "It frosted, and so the leaves fall down," 

Another said, "Their hands are cold and they can't hang on any longer. So they fall," 
Another said, "That's the way God made leaves. They fall," 

Another said, "Somebody, maybe a spirit, is shaking the tree, so they all fall down," 
And he praised each answer, then he repeated what each had said and went on, "Now let's choose 
the answer we tliink is' a good one," 

And they did. Just as Piaget would have predicted. What was their unanimous choice? Their ^J^nos 
are cold .ind th ey can't hang on any longer . The children were pleased and the teacher was pleased and 
he related his lesson to other teachers later, and someone said, "You mean you left those children 

believing leaves have hands?" 

' He tried to explain that the cJiildren had made observations, has expressed a set of hypotheses, 
and chosen one as their conclusion. Just like real scientists, "And besides," he continued, "when 
ttiey arc Fifteen years old, they'll make new observations and they won't still believe leaves have 

hands." : i J ^ 

And I, a science teacher, thought it was a good science lesson, a process approacli, and a good 
language lesson, using two languages in fact, very fitting for the children's cognitive level of 
development (prelogical) (Piaget), appealing to a creative learning style and a creative teaching 

style (Gregorc). . i . . i 

The teacher and tfie children wrote a story about the leaves, illustrated their story, and hung It 
on the wall for reading 'someday--in both '| anguages . They gathered leaves, matched leaves, classified 
leaves, ordered and seriated leaves according to one attribute--.size--pretty well; and according to 
two attributes--siie and color--not so we^ V , but Just as five year olds will. They counted leaves, 
.smelled leaves, chewed leaves, felt Ijeaves, looked at leaves, and listened as they walked through 
leaves. And they spatter painted a card to\invite their parents to the first PTA meeting, 

NEW EDUCATIONAL Ef^HASES IN AN OLD ENVIRONMENT 

My topic might fall under improving curriculrjm and instruction. It is intended to be, though, a 
medhim of creative teaching for the development of the creative and problem solving potential of rural 
cliildren- It feattires using their environmental milieu as background experience, as learning media, 
and as a place for practice, transfer of knowledge and skills, and use. Perhaps my task task is done, 
and { have but to formalize the examples my teaclier set into the educational framework and Jargon 
(technical lanqtiaqe). 

Mew emphases on learning styles, brain hemispfieres , and computers are beginning to explode into 
many areas, particularly into schools with a larger economy base, but not yet into most rural scenes. 
A foundation needs to be prepared For the events, an opening up of attitudes and mind set toward new 
learning and teaching ways, a broadened base in practice, onto which new Ideas and tlie use oF new 
machinery may productively fall. 

In rtiral and small town schools in Montana, populations of Indian and non-Indian children with 
one or more languages or dialects and one or more cultural backgrounds, have not been able to achieve 
edticat ional I y on par witli monolingual white children in larger towns and cities, I believe this 
condition exists also in other states with rural, small town, agrarian populations, some of whom speak 
a language other than English or a rural dialect, 

I would like to explore the acconvnodat ion oF teaching methods to environment, to historical event 
and ctJltuial antecedent in the rural scene, to explore a concept oF creative teaching and its exten- 
sion or tr) inclusion oF the new empliases on learning and teaching. I would like to explore a creative 
teaching model to bring rural children to a level of competency on par with other children, 

A )-Pi mens ional Educational Model 

Education must concern itselF with three major dimensions: (1) child growth and development, (2) 
the educational program or curriculum, and (3) teaching strategies. Following is a diagrammatic 
representation oF a 3-d imensional model relating these to each other and forming a basis From which 
toaclier and ctilldrcn can c^dventure Forth into any environment with any language(s) creatively. 
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First let me explain my model.. .( 1) Parameter 1. -Child Growth and Development . It "^^V ^e ^^^^^ 
that children grow and develop In many areas, of which I've Ident 1 fled/ abel led four--motor develop- 
me' t. . perceptual development, cognitive development, e«,otlona affectlve)-30clal development- 
Teachers need to know the growth and development characteristics of children at each (or stage, or 

Dhase) Because Parameter 2-The Curriculum-constitutes the Instructional areas of the educational 
program' through which teachers present Information, help children pract Ice sk Ills to bring about 
growtt and development. The' Instructional areas, of which I've Ident If led/ labelled four Language 
Arts ( ncludlnn reading). Culture (Social Studies), mathematics, and Science (environment), each 
consists of a body of attitudes, skills, and knowledge believed by educators to be expectations for 
children. Teachers need to know the skill and knowledge expectations In each curriculum area. 

Parameter 3, the Instructional Parameter (Teaching) is made up of those variables which are 
managed by the teachers to bring children In contact, with th.e curriculum, hopefully in ^ ^^'V 3° 
children grow, develop, and learn optimally. The variables Include a time, a place, materials, and 
methods for working with children, all of which can change dependent upon environment. 

Growth and development characteristics, though individual to each child, ^"-e general for a 
population. Even In our assessments of many different children, majority ^ re n and ml nor it 
Chi dren. country children and city children, of different ethnic groups, do not show w de d fferences 
In growth and development. Howevei- this is the area in which new ideas regarding learning styles are 
highlighting our awareness. 



NEW EDUCATIONAL EMPHASES 



Children's perceptual learning modality preference may be kinesthetic or psychomotor, visual or 
spatial, auditory or verbal (Sperry). Children's cognitive learning styles vary. 0"^ c assl f Icat 1 on 
?,ccord nq to Gregorc Includes concrete sequential, concrete random, ^ abstract sequential, abstract 
random Children may vary in affective styles (Ball) and in attention styles (Dunn and Dunn), 
random ChUdre ^J^^^J^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^3 ^^^^ ,,^3^ differences, but most of our strategies 

for taking learning styles into account have themselves been random, not very systematically applied 
and certainly not well documented, hence not evaluated. Having a more formalized ^V^t^m, such as 
Greqorc's makes it possible for the teacher to try varying teaching styles to fit learning styles "Ji 
more systematic way and to. give us better information leading to a more successful outcome, hoP^f"^^^^ 

The curricutarNparnmeter includes the Instr.ictional areas considered important in the education 
of our children, the necessary skills, concepts and attitudes to be developed in each. 

?he first and second parameters may be thought of as essentially fixed. The third parameter, the 
In^^ruotlonal one. is the one manipulated by the teacher. The teacher chooses the place an activity 
ini oSr^hat ti;e and how much, what materials will be available to the child, and the str-.tegy 
most productive in getting children to grow, develop and learn. 

NEW EDUCATION WD A RURAL ENVIRONMENT 

The usefulness of my model is that if we have a chil|^^ group of children at ''"f ^ 

are teaching a concept, skill or attitude in one of the rec;^g5r^ed curricular areas, and the Pl^^e 1^ 
a rural environment, we can put together a fitting activity making use of that environment. W^V ^'^t 
'nv ronment? Because it is familiar to the child; hence, it is a known entity onto which th^ new 
learni.TS can fall so the child has an enhanced chance to understand inftially, and to which he can 
rf^turn for extra meaningful drill and practice or use later. k , ^ 

An example might be as follows: The teacher has a class of three five year o ds-two boys and 
onP girl-and the activity Is serlatlon in the mathematics curriculum. Knowing that the five year old 
can seriate objects using one .attribute, using Ponderosa pine cones the teacher asks the children to 
Unc up a group of cones from the shortest one to the tallest one. Later on, when six to ^^ven years 
of age, the children can use the same cones to seriate in terms of two attr butes, tal ness and 
fatness I would predict children who are more creative-random can use many ob J ect s t o c 1 ass 1 f y , 
seriate, measure. Children who are more concrete-systematic may also need "eatly manufactured blocks 
ourchasable from a school supply company. The Lavatelll Science Kits for young chi dren features red, 
ri .e, aSi yel low spheres and' cubes to classify according to two attributes, color and shape How 
about using cherry leaves, cottonwood leaves, and raspberry Icaves-or wheat, oats, and barley seeds- 
or corn,, pe.is and be.^ns? 
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One learning behavior teacher had a class of college students working on an intricate wiring 
system to activate a learning machine. v . , -i 

Finally, one of the students said; "It's Just like an underground spring (water) back home. The 
creek starts in the south forty, goes underground and travels here and there and comes up over in the 
north forty," ' ^ ^ 

Ml of the students were rural students who tinderstood and could relate a circuit to an under- 
ground *ater system. . ^ i 

Any enivironment , not Just a rural one, has potential within the cliild^s everyday experience, 
familiar to/him for learning the concepts we teach. Teachers need but to be familiar with child 
growth and development characteristics, incltjding learning styles, and with the skills, attitudes, and 
concepts of the curriculum. The creative, open-minded teacher looks around and finds the time, place, 
and materials at hand that can be used to demonstrate the concept within the children's familiar 
environment initially and which can be used for drilland practice later. Why can't a child use beans 
for learning to add and subtract? Adults use beans for bingo!, 

NEW EDUCATION AND'AN OLD (XJLTURE WITH ITS LAN(SUAGE 

Even a3 the open-minded, creative teacher can look around and find materials from the child's 
environment to use in teaching and currictilar concept and/or skill, so can that teacher search out 
cultural antecedents to which new concepts and present cultural practices can be related, and to which 
the child may return for drill and practice or an extension of the concept or skill to real life 
situations. If the teacher knows the language or dialect of the parent culture, the teacher can also 
enhance or even make possible the child's understanding by bringing the concept within the child s 
reach through familiar language and move outward or onward to the new language. As an example, the 
teacher may be dealing with the phonomenon of what is blue and knows that in the child's home language 
the nam^ word for blue is the same as for green TTHua ) . In the child's cultural, environmental 
experiences it may brTTT^t when one wishes to designateHSHTch blue, one says shua like the sky or shua 
like the grass. The teacher then has some information to help straighten out possible confusion on 
the part of the child. The transition to English will require an extra teaching step or two. 

THE NEWEST MEDIUM 

We have a new medium, the computer, the Apple, and old programs are being adapted for its use, 
but it also opens the way to develop new programs. This is another chance to look around and btiild a 
program to fit children in an environment familiar and interesting to them. As teachers, we have a 
chance again to get in on the ground basis, reassess our programs and get involved in writing some new 
ones--for the Apple. , 

>. • THE LAST NOTE 

A teacl>er can go into any area and Impose the a priori curricultim, thusly ignoring the antelope, 
the wild goose squadron--the rare, rich, and unique potential of the ruyal environment--or make it a 
valid P^irt of the ctirrictilum--and program it for the computer. |j 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AT PRETTY EAGLE SCHOOL: SOME SUCCESS AND SOME PROBLEMS 



Henry N. Worrest 

The Pretty Eagle School Is a private school situated on the Crow Indian Reservation, which Is 
located in southeastern Montane. The school serves approximately 100 students, most of whom are 
Indians, In grades pre-klndergarten through eight. During the period of this curriculum development 
process,, the professional staff of the school consisted of one administrator, eight teachers and one 
librarian. 

In the fall of 1980, a new admlnlstrator--Just out of graduate study^-was hired for the Pretty 
Eagle School. The administrator, Robert McLean, knew that the school had some problems. In his 
contract talks with the Pretty Eagle School Board, he negotiated an agreement that established perfor- 
mance objectives for himself and agreement that the board would support his efforts to hold teachers 
accountable through the establishment of a procedure i;o develop some control of teachers' performance. 
In very short order, the new administrator discovered that the curriculum was In disarray. Textbooks, 
where they were available, were hand-me-downs from other schools, surplus from publishers or a variety 
of out-of-date left-overs from previous years. Teachers taught what they thought was appropriate for" 
the grade level, usually without consulting other teachers--whlch probably would not have done much 
good anyway because of the high rate of teacher turnover. ^„ .. ■ — \- - ^ 

The administrator was able to acquire some funding' from both federal and private resources which 
enabled him to put together a rather comprehensive program of curriculum an<J staff development. A 
contract ^as drawn up between the Pretty Eagle School and Montana State University which initially 
called for the delivery of some coursework for staff development. 

The first step In the Implementation of the program was to offer a graduate level course: 
Planned Change--Organl zatl on and Theory. The teachers enrolled In the course met Friday evening and 
Saturday morning over a period of about eight weeks. Although the course content was important, an 
equally pressing co/»cern was to have the faculty talk about change, in an effort to unfreeze the 
organization. / 

One example of/ the success of unfreezing was the formation of a faculty council. The administra- 
tor was interested /in establishing some sort of representative group that could sit down and air 
problems and concerns. During a class discussion of conflict resolution, some members of the faculty 
expressed ^ concern about presenting their innermost concerns about the operation of the school to the 
administrator. -The suggestion was made that perhaps a representative group that met periodically 
could be Just the/answer, for In a representative group a member could bring up a concern while 
maintaining the anonymity of the complainant. Within the week, steps were taken to organize a factjlty 
council. I 

During class discussions, people who worked together had an opportunity to ask questions, engage 
in discussions and participate in a variety of group activities. Since all of the class members were 
from the same school, they had some common knowledge, but it was also recognized that they had differ- 
ent perceptions about the school. This situation made class sessions much more enjoyable, since the 
cotjrse content could focus on problems and concerns that were real and about which all the class 
members had some Information. 

One problem faced by the school concerned the fact that the pupils who graduated from the Pretty 
Eagle school continued their education in as many as four different high schools. The teachers 
expressed concern of a lack of knowledge of the expectations that were held by the teachers In those 
four different schools for the pupils that were entering their classes. A variety of strategies were 
disctjssed to determine what could be done to ascertain the entering expectations of the four schools. 
The teachers decided that probably more benefit would come from an analysis of their own curriculum. 
Subsequent development would allow it to meet expectations, which they determined, to provide the best 
educational experience possible for their students. 

This decision of the teachers, and their commitment to enter into another activity, was exactly 
in line with what was desired. The first course had unfrozen the organization and led to a commitment 
to pursue curriculum development activities. It established teacher ownership of an effort to Improve 
the Instructional program of the Pretty Eagle School. 

The second activity in the Pretty Eagle School curriculum development process was to negotiate 
for another course. The purpose of this course was to deal with methodology and curriculum develop- 
ment, which included activities as curriculum mapping, scope and sequence, discussion about student 
needs and mastery learning, objectives writing, etc. 

To start the group off, a curriculum mapping activity was carried out. The teachers identified 
major topics within a subject area and, using a flowing out process, divided the major topics into 
subtopics. 

Using language arts as an Illustrative example, the teachers looked for gaps and overlaps. While 
doing this, a discussion was held on the concepts of Introducing, maintaining, developing and 
mastering subject matter. From the mapping of "what Is" In the curriculum, the teachers then made 
some decisions about what the curriculum should be and, using a form developed for the PRIMES (an 
acronym for Pennsylvania Retrieval of Information for Mathematics Education Systems) project, the 
teachers listed the complete set of subject topics. They then identified grade level responsibilities 
for the topic ar ea - - 1 n t r oduce , develop, maintain and master. Teachers used these concepts and 
practiced their application to other subject areas. 

After looking at the developmental process, the teachers next took up the topic of performance 
/objectives and started writing simple objectives for some of the material previously developed, 
/ practicing In a subject area of their own choice. 

/ .The curriculum study activities continued until the close of school In May. 

During the summer months, the faculty was encouraged to participate In a variety of education 
actlvlt le5--regtjiar and special on-campus courses or special off-campus course5--whlch were presented 
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in Hardin, Montana for the benefit of school personnel teaching Indi.in children. To assist the 
teachers* participation, stipends were provided. Six of the eight teachers actually did attend some 

program during the summer months. ^ . p 1001 ko cM»«r.i 

During the '5unwer, funding was obtained and a new contract was negotiated for the school 

^^^"'When the teachers met in the fall, they were informed that the curriculum development project 
would continue. It W suggested to the teachers that, as they did their unit and daily plans, by 
giving Just a little extra effort, they could develop a nice set of performance objectives that could 

then be applied to a currictJlum guide. , ^ i ^ ^ ^..ic*- 

During the second year of the project, a small group of specialists was provided to assist the 
firetty Eagle teachers in specific areas. One specialist was in the area of testing. was the 

responsibility of the testing specialist to assist the teachers In writing test items for both forma- 
tive and summative evaluations. Other specialists were provided in science, mathematics J^'^^'^^ge 
arts. The subject area specialists assisted the teachers in developing instructional topics for each 
grade level, performance objectives for each topic and evaluation procedures. , , . ^ . -v « 

The logistics for supplying the specialists consisted of flying the testing specialist to the 
site for several meetings with the entire faculty and of driving all the subject ^ peci a I is ts t o t h e 
site for meetings with small sub-groups of the faculty. In all cases, the meetings took place on 
school time consisting of the teachers' entire work day after the lunch Pf f ' , t^^^^^ 
period with the subject specialists, many questions were answered, several philosophical problems were 
considered and miich progress was made in the development of the final product. 

By the end of the school year, the teachers produced the rough draft of their curriculum docu- 

""^"^'During the summer of 1982, the roUgh draft was edited .and , using word processing equipment, a 
clean draft was provided. After some additional minor editing, another draft ^«^P^ ^ P^.l"^ L^'^uf^ t'i m 
this draft was provided in a format that could be used by the teachers. One problem with the final 
•draft, the one currently under revision, in its size. Therefore, the project for the current year is 
'to trim the curriculum guide down to unable size and to put it into a usable format. 

The Pretty Eagle School, for the current school year, has hired a curriculum director, and the 
responsibility for revising the curriculum guide rails on her shoulders. Also, consistent with the 
rf-cent history of the Prett> Eagle School, there is a new principal. Once again, the faculty must 
adjust to new leadership; and the question to be answered is, "Will the process of curriculum develop- 
ment be continued or will the time and effort expended by the faculty over the. past two years have 
been spent In vairt?" 
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QUALITY vs. EFFECTIVENESS IN PLANNING STRATEGIES EMPLOYED BY SOUTH DAKOTA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR DEALING. WITH DEaiNlNG ENROLL^€NTS 

Thomas Moriarty 



Moat communities In South Dakota are experiencing declining enrollments In their school popula- 
tion. Evidence of this condition is reflected in school closings, district consolidations, staff 
reductions, and reduced curricular offerings. As managementX options are introduced to cope witli these 
problems there is little evidence to assess either the qualitV or the efficiency of these strategies. 
Thus the pjjrpose of this paper is to discuss the perceptions of South Dakota school administrators 
between quHity and efficiency factors in selecting options t\o deal with enrollment decline and 
increasing costs. \ 

In that the data are confined to school districts In South Dakota, some descriptors of the Dakota 
scene may be relevant to the reader. South Dakota ranks as the ^6\h largest state in the nation in 
terms of land area, with a sparsity factor of six people per squark mile. During the past ten years, 
public school enrollments have declined 27%. Costs have increased oVer 300%. Fifty per cent of the 
165 school districts enroll fewer than 100 pupils in high school. Twd^-thirds of the population reside 
in rural areas. Eighty-six per cent of the people are employed ^n agricult»jre or in related 
Indtjstries. \ ^ , 

In order to address the nature of edtjcational changes taking place 1" the the 185 school dis- 
tricts in South Dakota with respect to enrollment decline, a survey was dvpnducted. The survey was 
done in cooperation with Robert Gednalske, a graduate student dt the University of South Dakota. The 
survey was directed toward those strategies being employed by school districts to cope with enrollment 
decline in the following management areas: (1) educational organization, (2.) program development, (3) 
resource utilization, {k) staff utilization, and (5) educational governance. Sixty-one options were 
considered in the above five categories. (See Appendix A) 

Respondents were asked to indicate if the options employed resulted in increased educational 
effectiveness (quality). A response was also requested In regard to the degree expenditures were 
either increased or decreased upon introduction of the opt ions (efficiency ) . Response was obtained 
from 75% (l^fO out of 185) of the school administrators in South Dakota. 

In the initial study, Gednalske identified 19 strategies being employed by 25% or more of the 
school districts. (See Appendix A), This paper draws upon the same data set collected for the 
Gednalske study to identify strategies and frequencies of options to cope witli enrollment decline. 
However, in the secondary analysis of data, statistical procedures were employed to determine the 
significance of the perceived differences between quality and efficiency of the management options 
employed by school districts. With this perspective, the data were organized for analysis to reflect 
the difference in responses by school administrators between Quality and Efficiency in relation to the 
options employed to deal with enrollment decline. 

Initially it was assumed that the real relationship between cost and qiiality would be '0'. For 
example, If the respondent ranked quality as high, effectiveness or efficiency would be marked equally 
high. A negative difference between these two ratings would reflect that respondents Judged the 
option to represent qijality at the expense of^\ ef f i c i en cy . A positive difference between the two 
r itings would reflect that respondents Judged the option to represent efficiency at the expense of 
qtiallty. ' 

Efficiency " \ 

B^ised upon this analysis, three options perceived by school administrators which represent major 
emptiasls upon efficiency were established as significant: 

Reduction in force 
Cross district sharing of teachers 

in Special Education 
Reduction in programs 

Factors related to efficiency appear to be intended to reduce educational services to the extent 
necessary to maintain the system. They represent an effort to deal with difficulties by following 
procedures that maintain a minimum core of educational experiences to insure an on-going program. 
These perceptions view leadership responsibility as maintaining a smooth, efficiently running organi- 
zation In which system continuity is safeguarded. This is not Intended to Sijggest that these prac- 
tices are undesirable. Continuity is essential to any enterprise. It does suggest, however, that 
options directed toward efficiency are Initiated to maintain survival by reducing educational services 
rather than introducing new processes or entering into new relationships to maintain edticational 
programs .it or above current levels. In tl\e main, these options reflect decisions Internal to the 
s> stem. 

Qual ity 

Sfven options perceived by school .tdml n i s trat^irs which represent major emphasis upon quality were 
fv^itabllshed as significant: 

Regional units for Special Education 
Involving teachers in decision making 
Emphasis tipon Long Range Planning 
Use of more advisory groups 
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Personalized education plans 
Computer Instruction 

TV Instruction ^ ^ 

In each of these options, school districts expanded their frame of reference either In terms of 
decision making (people) or delivery systems (technology) to either maintain or Improve current 
educational programs, j , *. 

Quality factors appear to reflect a departure frofli traditional practices. They are designed to 
change rather than maintain the arena In which educational decisions are made. In addltlorr, the 
change appears closely associated with the demands for greater participation In decision making In the 
broader social arena. In the main they represent a restructuring of relationships and orientation 
toward current processes. Survival concerns In the quality arena are perceived In a different context 
than those where efficiency Is a primary concern. Options ffhlch were per'celved as quality measures 
reflect a process of confronting changes needed to make the educational program more viable by adapt- 
ing to new conditions as a matter of problem solving to enhance the educational organization, rather 
than Just attempting to Insure Its survival. 

Summary 

The analysis of the perceived differences by school administrators between quality and efficiency 
In selectlf^ us^ of management options reflect tractive and dynamic functions. The analysis revealed 
that options perceived to result In efficiency were generally related to concerns for maintaining the 
system on a decreasing scale through gradual deletion of existing resources (tractive). The options 
suggest decisions made on a yearly basis, when the annual enrollment rosters are complete, resulting 
In "short-term" patchwork to hold the, school together for another year. Options perceived as quality 
measures take on a more dynaml c perspective through disrupting existing .practices and substituting, 
others in order to become more viable by adapting to new conditions. These change processes Involve 
broadening the decision making base, restructuring relationships, long range planning and the Intro- 
duction of technology,. These options reflect an effort toward organizational renewal which attempts 
to Interface with the broader community to adapt to problems which strengthen educational programs and 
leads to greater organizational maturity, * . « « 

In the process, forces leading toward change are In conflict with those promoting continuity of 
existing programs. The need is to bring these two forces into equilibrium, Th^ Ideal, or equilib- 
rium, would be reached when quality Is perceived high and efficiency Is also perceived as high. In the 
study, It appears that this Ideal Is most likely to occur when educational leaders perceive currenx, 
problems as opportunities for educational renewal through broadening the base of Input for decision 
making, through new relationships (staff, citizens, and students), and through expended use of tech- 
nologically based delivery systems (television and computers). Survival Is a major concern to many 
school districts. However, If these school districts are to succeed In these efforts, the data 
suggest that their changes for survJval rests with management options which are dynamic in nature, 
which seeks broader bases for declsi - 'ng^and delivery of services, and which view the current 
crisis as an opportunity for renewc ' - ^organizations need leaders who re-examine the objectives 
of education on behalf of their constit...::i r-/ ^..^ help them to propose solutions, rather than treat the 
dally symptoms of the crisis. 

In comparing options perceived as efficient In contrast to effective Is reminiscent of the story 
of the traveler who asked the clerk for a compass. The clerk responded that the store carried com- 
passes for drawing clrcles,"but not for going places. The educational system can 111 afford such a 
limited Inventory, 
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APPENDIX A 



MANAGEMENT AREAS AND SUGGESTED OPTIONS FOR DEALING 
WITH INCREASING COSTS AND DEaiNING ENROLLl€NTS 

(Robert Gednalske Study — 1982) 



EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Mobile Units 
Shortened Week 

Concentration Scheduling Plan 
♦Alternating Year Curriculum 
*Multi-Age Grouping 

Community Center for Social Problems 

Blocked Tijne 

Family Delivered Education 
♦Contract for Services 
Cross Age Ability Grouping 
Subject Centered Learning Area 
Organized Space for Individual Work 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Individualized Learning Packages 
♦Personal Education Plans 
*Use of Television Instruction 
*Use of Computer Instruction 

Use of Radio Instruction 
*Use of Convmunlty Resource People 

Vocational Training in the Community 

Interdisciplinary Foctjs 

Cross Age Teaching 

Use of Community Talent Bank 

Use of Natural Environment 

Mini-Courses 
♦Reduction in Programs 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE UTILIZATION 

Family Delivered Education 

Community People as Teaching Assistants 

Traveling Resources 

Inter-District Sobject Area Departments 
Conference Calls with Resource People 
Technology Packages with Teacher Assistance 
Selling Services to Other Districts 

♦Contracting for Services 
Formation of Regional Service Units for 
Subject Areas 

♦Formation of Regional Service Units for 

Special Education 
Formation of Region Service Units for Materials 
Formation of Regional Service for Technology 
Rental Space to Other Agencies 



STAFF UTILIZATION 
Part-Time Teachers 
Early Retirement Incentives 
♦Reduction in Force 
Reduction In Preparations 
♦Multi-Disciplinary Assignments 
Reduce Contract Time with 

Inservlce Work 
Community Resources for Teaching 

Responsibilities 
Teams and Work Groups 
Emphaslie Advantages of Small 
Size 

♦Cross District Sharing of Teachers 
in Special Education 
Cross Dls let Sharing in Subject 
Areas 

♦Doubling Elementary Classrooms 

EDUCATIONAL GOVERNACE 

♦Use of More Advisory Groups 
Expanded Community Education 
Forums on School Improvement 
Partnership Agreement with 

Communities - 
Extended Use of Personnel in 

Higher Education 
Extended Use of DESE Services 
♦Increased Use of Media for 
Communication 
Increased Use of Student Input 
♦Greater Involvement of Teachers 

In Decision-Making 
♦Increased Citizen Participation 

In Decision-Making 
♦Greater Emphasis upon Long-Range 
Planning 
Tultlonlng Students to Other 

Schools 
Set Into Motion Plans for 
Consolidation 



♦Initiated In 25% or more of the school districts responding. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION FOR SMALL SCHOOLS: THE WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE MODEL 

by 

Alan G. Zetler 
The Problem. 

Teacher education In the United States pivots around an urban assumption. Groups of puplls sized 
according to a typical classroom unit are separated Into grade level with all students in the room 
receiving the same Instruction. In later high school years, the classes are discrete subjects with 
enrollments roughly equal to the number of chairs appropriate for a 30 by.30 /.^^^^^^^y.^ 
preparation are exposed to college Instruction which Is consistent with the standard Image, mis 
approach Is lustlfled If the eventual assignment terr Itory'-f its the mat studied In college. 

But what about the teacher contracted by a small rural school district? A period of rea lty 
shock Is the first rude awakening to the professional and personal rural environment. The assumptions 
used to visualize the future suddenly do not mesh wUh the rural condition.' There Is an immediate 
need to replace urban expectations with new ones created by geographic and social Isolation. ine 
change must be rapid as there is no alternate teacher down the all to which the school can turn. 
Coupled with the trauma of social deprivation, those who cannot adjust often resign by the Christmas 

holldays.^^ teachers are-quick to state that their college education did not prepare them for small 
school assignments. That criticism Is too broad! Subject matter preparation is usually adequate. 
Learninq theory is applicable to the countryside as well as to the city. But new rural teachers are 
iHCklna in soeclal skills, the absence of which might never be noticed in the urban classroom. ihose 
skills are (a) the ability to compensate for the lack of resources, (b) the ability to take advantage 
of smallness, utilizing techniques that would be impractical in large schools, and c) the jy^g"^^^ 
and capacity to dove-tail one's personar I if esty le into the unique culture of any given local ty. ihe 
nece«>slty for these three skills is directly proportional to the degree of ruralness— the smaller and 
more remote the comm*jnity, the greater the need. 

Rural Education in Montana 

The state of Montana has some of the nation's extremes in rural Isolation and population 
sparslty. East-west distance across the state is equal to that from Washington, D.C. to Chicago. 
Less than 800,000 population translates to a density of only 5.3 persons per square mile. School 
consolidation Is llmited by sheer distance from home to school, ^thletlc trips can cover over 300 
miles one way, a condition generated by the necessity to find seven compardble schools required for a 

^^'^^'"'vast spaces with few people have resulted in school enrollments which are tiny by most f^^^a^f^; 
Montana has 170 high schools of which 75 contain 100 or fewer pupils in grades 9-12 combined. There 
is an elementary school operated with each of the small high schools. Even sjnaller are 
elementary. Independent districts employing two or three teachers In the building. One-teacher 
"cZnlrJ^ school^ are more\numerous , total Ing 110 as of 1982. Collectively, these small elementary 
.md high schools comprise ^^ percent of the state's public schools. f^eeinn^i 
It Is this context for ^which the rural teacher in Montana needs to be prepared. Professional 
functlonina is not the exclusive need. Rural comnwnlties have locally defined expectations and a 
common lack of social services thought essential by the city dweller. Medical, dental and shopping 
Facilities often are nonexistent^ The single teacher looking for a mate is adv sed to make that 
arrangement before moving to town. Teachers must learn to live with this "social cost of space, a 
tt'rm coined by the late rural sociologist, Carl Kraenzel. 

The Rural Education Option at Western Montana College 

After six years of accelerating effort, Western Montana College has a catalog option in "R^^^^ 
Education" available to both elementary and secondary majors. The option has as Its purpose the 
preparation of teachers who will be able to function both professionally and socially In the sparslty 
context described. Planning for the option caused some redirection in the traditional program as well 
with the result that all teacher education at the college has undergone significant change. 

The Montana University System Regents designated Western as the rural education center In 1^80. 
Direct service to teachers and pupils In small schools Is the center's primary duty. A full-time 
field coordinator travels 35,000 miles annually taking help to the individual districts. Contacts 
made through center activities plus other input provided the basis for designing the rural option. 
Curriculum decisions and staffing moved quickly, an advantage possible in small col eges. 

What are the substantlatlve differences between the rural option and traditional programs t:o 
which mo'vt teachers are accustomed? li 

1 Psvcholoqy is the establ Ished behavioral basis underglrding teacher education, ho^cwer , 
' understanding human behavior in tiny rural agricultural communities Is best accomplished 

throuqh the study of anthropology. Therefore, the two disciplines are bot^ prerequisites. 

2 Early field experience is a component of many programs. This is also triie of rural education 
'* but with an essential difference. Students are not usually trained how to conduct effective 

field observations. They often miss seeing Important practices. At Western, field observa- 
tion techniques of applied anthropology are taught as skill Increments. This process makes 
the student's observation time increasingly more efficient 4s well as providing a usable 
skill that can be later taken to a rural community. 
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3. Rural teaching demands the use of Instructional methods that can compensate for resource 
deficiencies and capitalize on the advantage of small size. Option students receive special 
classroom management and Instruction strategies In addition to general methods courses. 

t^. Living In a rural community must be approached openly because each town defines Its own 
norms. Expanding on the observation sklHs learned during the early field experience, rural 
option students conduct ethnographies of rural places and schools. This Is accomplished 
concurrent with student teaching which, of course, is a rural assignment. The process 
enables a teacher to enter a rural community with adaptive competencies needed to cope with 
high visibility. ^ 

5. Future teachers are not always placed in the hands of those who know the realities of the 
market place. That problem is addressed in the rural option by two additional responsibili- 
ties assumed bv education department faculty. First, selected faculty and administrators who 
have current knowledge of; rural schools act as rural education advisors. This help is in 
addition to the normal academic advisor. Second, the department monitors an array of student 
characteristics essentiall f or successful rural teaching and living. Assessment starts at the 
freshman year in the reality oriented "Introduction to Education" course. Files are estab- 
lished on each student enrolled and become evidence in the formal Teacher Education Program 
entry process for which students apply as second semester sophomores. Monitoring results In 
a prescription for professional growth. Extracurricular talents, avocational interests, 
personal habits and demonstrated initiative are among the qualities monitored. 

6. Secondary students are required to pursue a major/minor combination. Single field prepara- 
tion is unwise in a state where the median enrollment for all high schools, urban and rural, 

is only 120 pupils. , , * 1 1 u 

• Some elements of the rural option have been incorporated into the curriculum for all teacher 
candidates, i.e., anthropology and early field experience. This sensitizes all new teachers to the 
unique problems of small school teaching. Those pursuing the incremental option will best be in a 
position to steer that sensitivity into successful rural teaching and living. 
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A COST ANALYSIS PROCESS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 



by 

Will lam E . Sparkman 

"How much does it cost to operate this school?" This question often Is asked by the lay public, 
school board members, and professional educators alike. In many cases It Is difficult to respond 
adequately to the question since traditional accounting systems track funds according to function 
rather than to programs or attendance centers. Even program accounting conventions seldom use suffi- 
cient detail to provide readily accessible cost Information. Nevertheless, It is Important that 
operating cost data be developed and used for Informational and planning purposes. 

A cost analysis Inyolves the breaking down of the operating costs of the school district and the 
allocation of those coiits to the appropriate unit of analysis. The unit of analysis could be the set 
of education programs offered In the district or the Individual school attendance centers. Once the 
functional costs have been allocated to the education programs or the Individual schools, the costs 
can be totaled to provide the operating cost of the appropriate unit. Per pupil costs are easily 
determined by dividing the cost figures by the number of pupils associated with the program or bulld- 

The information provided by a cost analysis process can be used to compare the operating costs of 
the various programs In a district or the costs of operating the various school buildings. Such cost 
dati c.in be used with a variety of other Information when school boards must make decisions about 
whether to continue certain programs or whether to close or consolidate school buildings. In addi- 
tion, cost data can be used with output data to determine the cost-effect I veness. of various programs. 

The Nature , of Cost Analyses 

Before the procedures of a cost analysis are presented. It Is Important for the user to be aware 
of the nature of cost analyses. A cc-t analysis does not provide exact cost figures for any given 
unit of analysis. The cost figures represent reasonable and best estimates derived from budget and 
expenditure Information obtained In the school district. It Is estimated that 80-95 percent of a 
district's total budget can be Isolated according to the selected unit of analysis. The percent of 
the budget unaccounted for by the. cost analysis may represent funds deemed outside the scope of the 
analysis. Part of the differences also can be attributed to the fact that actual expenditures often 
are less than the budgeted amount for a given line item, Final ly, small dlffovence!. may result from 
the computations used. ' i i u f 

A cost analysis focuses on the Input of schools as measured by dollars. Obviously, a number or 
other Inputs affect the educational process. Family background, school climate, the ,jallty of the 
teaching force, the leadership of the school principals all combine to h^ve an important Impact on the 
success of schooling. In addition, there Is no consideration given to t\u outputs of the educat I on a 1 
process- for example, the amount and quality of learning, socializing i-kills, citizenship, and the 
variety of other things education purports to accomplish. Much more sophisticated quantitative 
measures such as cost effectiveness procedures would have to be employed to determine the linkage 
between tihe multiple Inputs and outputs of the educational processes. Such research Is underway In 
many Institutions. With the advent of microcomputers It Is possi&le that within a few years such 
Information cotjld be available to loca^ policymakers and the public. 

The explanation of vcost variations Is a critical element of cost analyses. Factors such as the 
scope and depth of programs, pupl 1 -teacher ratios, scaU economies, and local sod opo 1 1 1 1 ca I charac- 
teristics must be considered when evaluatirig the findings of a cost analysis. Cost analysis data are 
only part of the Information policymakers need when considering educational quotlons. 

The Issues raised here are not Intended to demean the usefulness of cost analysis procedures. 
They were raised to clarify the nature and . essent I al characteristics of this modern planning tool. By 
understanding these Issues, policymakers can make more Informative evaluations and decisions about ^ 
important schooj questions. \ 

Methodology 

The first step In a cost analysis process is to determine the unit of analysis that will serve 
the Intended purpose. If you are Interested In learning how much the particular set of education 
programs cost In your district, then the appropriate unit of analysis would be the programs On the 
other hand, if you wanted to know the per pupil cost In the various schools In your district, then the 
attendance center would be the accepted unit of analysis. The appropriate unlt^ of analysis will be 
df»termlned by tlie specific Information you desire. ( i u i 

The cost per pupil by attendance center generally has been the Interest among rural school 
districts because of the number of small schools that exist and the Increasing ' cost of education. 
When rural school districts must face the painful Issue of evaluating a possible school closing, cost 
analysis data^can be an Important source of information to be used with other educational data for 
decision maklng-'purposes. " .u . tt o i ^ 

The next step Is to determine the various components of operating cost. Handbook 11, Hevlsed 
' 0973) defined operating cost as direct cost, plus Indirect cos.t, plus use cost of buildings and 
equipment of aJ 1 programs or activities for the current fiscal year. Direct costs are those el err^nts 
of cost that can be attributed directly to the unit of analysis. Instructional salaries and benefits 
-are examples of direct cost. Indirect costs are those costs necessary for the provision of a service 
but cannot be Identified directly with the unit of analysis such as Ipsurance or central admin 1st ra- 
tion. JJse cost of buildings and equipment refers to the annual rate by which the cost of using sphool. 
facilities and equipment may be allocated to the total operation of the district's programs. Of the 
thrU elements of cost, use cost Is the most difficult to determine because few school districts 
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maintain depreciation schedules or fixed asset accounts that are required to develop use cost Lnforma- 

"^"'ihere are many methods for allocating costs. The required local budget format and the selected 
unit of analysis will Influence both the basic elements of operating costs and the al location methods 
used to distribute the costs. Handbook II, Revised (1973) suggested that the most common allocation 
methods have a basis in: (1) time; (2) average dally membership or pupils enro led; (3) time space; 
W time consumption; (5) number of pupils; (6) mileage; (7) units consumed; (B) employees; (9) number 
of transactions; or (10) dollars. Any method of allocation can be used tKat will provide a rational 
and fair allocation of cost. Local adaptions may have to be made for certain costs that cannot be 
allocated rationally by any of the suggested methods. In selecting one method over ^"^^^^^ v ^tt'^ 
should consider the additional effort required to achieve a greater degree of accuracy (Handbook U, 
Revised 1973). Table I shows the cost allocation bases for a functional budget where the attendance 
center Is the unit of analysis. , ^ " i i «u i 

Identification and collection of cost data is the next step In the process. Local school 
district records should contain all the information needed to conduct a cost analysis. If the infor- 
mation Is not available,- it should be developed for future use. The basic information that you must 
have Includes the number and ?;aJarle3 of personnel and their tenths-time assignment. Salaries and 
benefits constitute the single largest portion. of the school district's budget and are the primary 
determinant of unit costs. You also must have the number of full-time pupils enrolled in the various 
programs and school, buildings. The enrollment figures will be used to allocate some of the indirect 
costs as well as the basis by which the per pupil operating costs are determined and compared. Other 
costs Include such things as Instructional supplies, salaries of substitute teachers, other instruc- 
tional expenses, maintenance and operation, attendance and health services, fixed charges , student 
activities, transportation, food service, and central administration. All aspects of the district s 
budget must be considered for the process to yield the most accurate cost analysis data. 

In addition to the budget and expenditure data, you will need a variety of other information 
including the area of the school buildings and classrooms, the number of students eat ing jn ^he 
schools' lunchrooms, the number of students riding regular school bus routes, the salaries and bene- 
fits of Classified personnel and their assignments, activity mileage, and other re levant information . 

In determining use cost, a capital assets and depreciation schedule must be maintained. This is 
done as memorandum accounting rather than in the regular accounts. Some states require fixed asset 
accounting , so the cost data may be more readily available. If your district does not use a fixed 
asset accounting system, then you will need to develop certain information that can be ^sed to 
determine use cost including the original cost of the building, date occupied, life ^^J^P^^f ^"^V 
facility, date of renovation(s ) , and the cost of the reno vat i on ( s ) . Handbook II, ^ /h 
contains a forrpula to determine depreciation costs, taking into consideration the extended life and 
value resulting from building remodeling. 

Because of the difficulty y,^ may encounter in gathering the data for determining use cost, you 
could eliminate It from consideration as a current operating cost. If you choose to disregard use 
cost/vou will understate the actual operating cost of the education programs or school buildings. 
Again, you will have to balance the time and effort to gather the data with the degree of accuracy you 
desire from the cost analysis. 

Application of a Cost Analysis Process 

A rural school board in a midwestern state operated two high schools, each located in separate 
communities about 15 miles apart. Faced with ever increasing costs and the Prospect of major c^Pltal 
improvements at one of the high schools, the school board contracted with the state university s 
college of education for a facility study. A component of that study included a cost analysis to 
determine the current operating costs per pupil among the seven schools of the district. Because the 
school board was concerned about cost by school, the attendance center was the unit of analysis. ^ 
functlon.il budget format was required by the -state. Use cost information was excluded from the study 
since the district had no fixed asset accounting system nor did It keep a depreciation Schedule for 

^The^b^^sU. methodology employed In the cost analysis study is dismissed below, ^^ecause of the 
..functional budget format, the traditional categories of administration, instruction health activities, 
operation, maintenance; fixed charges, student activities, food services, and transportation were the 
basis for the cost allocation. 

Admin I str at Ion 

Administration includes those activities associated with the school board and central office 
including the superintendent and staff. Expenditures associated with administration were cons Idered 
Indirect costs and allocated to each attendance center on the basis of the number of certified staff 

employed In the school. ' u _i ^ _i i it « 

Because there were other expenditures for administration that were not budgeted In the line Item, 
these costs were Identified and added to the function before the costs were prorated. These related 
costs Included expenditures for building and content insurance, utilities, maintenance and custodial 
sfiDDU'es, and other expenditures related to the operation of the system-wide administration. Although 
^hese expenditures were budgeted and accounted for In their respective line items, they constituted 
costs related to the administrative function and were added to the administrative costs before pro- 
ration, to the various attendance centers. . ^, • p i t-r. 

Salaries. Contract salaries, alone, do not provide a complete indication of theservice cost to 
the school di strict. The district Incurs other cos^s associated with personnel Including the 
emolover's share of social security, workmen's compensation insurance, health insurance, and other 
fringe benefits. Salaries f or^^profess ional personnel were determined by totaling the contract salary, 
the employer's ^^^^^ security, workmen^s compensation, and the health insurance premiums. 
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The clerical personnel received no health Insurance from the district. All salary Information was 
readily available from school district records. 

Contra cted S erv ices . This Includes those services rendered by personnel v»ho are not on the 
payroll of the school district (Handbook II, 1957), The expenditures for the annual. audit and for 
attorney's fees Were included. r u i 

Other Expenses . This Includes the supplies and other materials for the operation of the central 
office and school board. This Included expenses for dues, postage, travel, school elections, printing 
and publishing, professional books-and literature, and other related expenses. 

Table II shows the format u^sed to gather administrative cost data. 

Instruction 



Instruction Includes the activities dealing directly with or aiding in the teaching of pupils or 
improving the quality of teaching (Handbook 11, 1957), Expenditures associated with the Instruction 
function generally constitute the largest outlay from a school district's budget. It is not uncommon 
for expenditures from this function to represent 75-80 percent of the total current operating budget. 
The specific Items and cost factors are described below, ' 

Salaries . All salaries related to Instruction were considered and Included the salaries of 
principals, counselors, librarians, classroom teachers, and substitutes. Salaries represent a direct 
cost to an attei^dance center even though some of the Ind Iv Idua Is served more than one school during 

the day . c i » ^ 

.Three steps were necessary In the determination of instructional salary costs. Step one Involved 
thf! calculation of each professional employee's gross salary. The gross salary was the total of the 
contract salary, employer's share of social sectJrity, workmen's compensation, and health Insurance 
premium. All salary Information was gathered from school district records. 

Step two consisted of the allocation of gross salary to the appropriate attendance center. Since 
some of the professional employees were assigned to more than one school. It was necessary to allocate 
their .gross salary to the proper attendance center. The assignment Information was obtained from 
school district records. , , u 

The final step In the process Involved totaling all allocated professional salaries for each 
attendance center. This figure represented the total service cost of Instructional personnel salaries 
for each school. Table III shows how salaries were determined for High School A. 

Secretary and Clerical Assistance Salaries 

Secretary and clerical assistance salaries were calculated In m^jch the same fashion as described 
above. The salary figures were obtained from school district records. The primary difference in 
t^rms of cost was that the district did npt pay health insurance for these employees. Costs were 
calculated by totaling the annual salary, employer's share of social security, and workmen s compensa- 
tion. , ri 

Gross salaries of secretaries were allocated directly to three of the schools. Since one secre- 
tary served both a high school and the adjoining grade school. It was necessary to prorate that salary 
on the basis of number of certified personnel served. The rationale for this allocation method was 
that secretarial services are more closely related to professional personnel needs than to student s 

The salaries of teachers aides were assigned directly to the two high schools , with one salary 
prorated between the high school and adjoining grade school on the basis of the number of teachers 
s e r ved * 

Other salaries for Instruction represented salaries for substitute teachers. The rate of pay for 
a substitute teacher was $25 per day with the school district paying Its share of the social security 
contribution. The/distrlct did not Incur any cost for workmen's compensation or for health Insurance 
for th^ substitutes. The total salary costs were calculated on an average basis rather than actual 
experience. Average practice In the district was four days absenteeism for grade school teachers and 
five days absenteeism for high school teachers. 

Teaching Supplies 

These costs represent expenditures for all supplies which are actually or constructively consumed 
In the teaching-learning process (Handbook II, 1957), Teach Ing suppl I es were allocated to the schools 
according to the following methods: i u i 

A. Allocation Per Teacher: Part of the cost of teaching supplies was allocated to each school 
on the basis ot the number of classroom teachers serving the school. These costs were 
allocated to the grade schools at the rate of $175 per F.T.E^, teacher and to the high schools 
at $225 per F.T.E, teacher. \^ » * . r -u 

B. Specialized departments in the two high schools were allocated teaching supply funds from the 
district office. These departments Included guidance, speech and debate, science. Industrial 
arts, art. Instrumental and vocal music. These costs were treated as a direct cost to the 
appropriate attendance center. However, since the guidance service was shared by the two 
high schools, the supply allocation was prorated to each school on ^a per pv'jpll basis. 

C. The district maintained ,i central supply of paper and related Items. These materials and 
Siipplles were distributed to the Individual schools on a need basis. The majority of the 
central supply costs were allocated to the schools at a rate of $8,19 per pupil. The resid- 
ual costs were considered related to the operation of the central office. 

Sctiool Libraries and Audio Visual 

These costs represent expenditures for the acauisition of a variety of library materials, 
n^c^iuse the costs were available by attendance center, they were treated as direct costs, 
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Other Expenses for Instruction 

* 

These costs represented expenditures for miscellaneous supplies, travel and school-related dues. 
Field trips and debate expenses would con>e under this category. Because these expenses were related 
directly to students, the costs were prorated on a per pupil basis. The average pupil cost of other 
expenses for instruction was $12. Op 

Health Services 



Health services were provided to the school district on a contract basis from the county health 
department. A total of $2,000 was budgeted by the school board to cover the health services cost. 
This cost was considered to be an Indirect cost and was allocated to each school on the basis of 
number of pupils enrolled times the average cost per pupil, which was determined to be $3,19. 

Operation of Plant 

This function consists of the housekeeping activities concerned with keeping the physical plant 
open and ready for use. It Includes cleaning, heating, lighting, communications, caring for grounds, 
and other housekeeping activities as are repeated on a regular basis (Handbook II, 1957), The three 
major components of this function are salaries, utilities, and supplies. The cost to the attendance 
centers of each component was determined by different methods. 

Custodial salaries were determined by totaling the annual salary, employer's share of social 
security, and workmen's compensation and were allocated directly to all schools except the high school 
and grade school combination. In ;tTie case of that school the custodial salary was allocated to the 
high school and the grade school on the basis of the area of each school as a percentage of the total 
combined area of the facilities. ^ , , i ^ i 

Heat and Utilities costs were obtained from school district records and Included gas, electri- 
city, water, trash collection, and telephone service. Utility records were available by attendance 
center so the costs were allocated directly to the appropriate school. 

Supplies and expenses for operation constituted an indirect cost to each school. The 59,000 that 
had been budgeted by the district for the school year was allocated to each school on the basis of the 
area of each school as a percentage of the total area of all school buildings in the district. 

Maintenance of Plant 

This function consists of those activities that are concerned with keeping the grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment at their original condition of completeness or efficiency, either through repair 
or by replacement of property (Handbook II, 1957), Because the cost data were available by attendance 
center, the expenditures were treated as direct cost- 

Flxed Charges 

Fixed charges are expenditures of a generally recurrent nature which are not readily allocable to 
other expenditure accounts (Handbook II, 1957), Workmen's compensation and health insurance were 
Included with the employee's salaries. The primary component of this functional category was building 
insurance for the various buildings. Since the premium amounts for the school year were available for 
each school from scr^ool district records, they were handled as direct coats. 

Student Body Activities 

Student body activities are direct and personal services for public school pupils, such as 
Interscholastlc athletics, entertainments, publications, clubs, band, and orchestra, that are managed 
»or operated by the student body under the guidance and direction of adults, and are not part of the 
regular instructional program (Handbook II, 1957), 

There were two components to this category, although they are not shown separately in the school 
district budget. One area is the direct school district expense, for recognized . acWvities . The .otl^er. 
cost area is the district's share of approved . student activity travel expenses. The cost figures were 
available from district records for the school year. The district's share of student activities was 
r^vailable for each school- Travel costs were allocated according to the activity mileage reported by 
thf* school times $.65 per mile, the average cost per mile for bus transportation in the district. 
Because so^ of the activity mileage was related to the grade schools, the total costs were allocated 
on the basis of 75 percent to the high schools and 25 percent to the grade schools. 

Special Fund s 

T))e state budget format required that certain funds be budgeted outside of the general fund. 
These funds Included vocational education, tranisportation , special education, drivers training, and 
food service. These costs were Identified and allocated to the attendance centers. 

Vocational Education . The budget for vocational education was reduced by the cost of teacher's 
salaries since the salaries had already been assigned. to the respective high schools. The remainder 
of the fund was allocated between the two high schools o'n the basis of the number of pupils enrolled 

In vocational programs. . . . , . ^ 

Transportation. Gross salaries for bus drivers were determined in the same manner that other 
salarTes had been" 6omp.jted; that is, annual salary plus the district's share of social security, and 
workmen's compensation. The related salary expenses were added to the total budget for transportation 
■and th- capital outlay expenditures were factored out. The residual budget was then allocated to the 
IndividuU schools oo the basis of the proportion of student riders from each school. 
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Special Education . Since the school district participated In a special education cooperative, 
the budgeted e^^pendl tures were allocated to the Individual schools on the basis of the number of 
pupils enrolled In specl.il education programs through the cooperative. 

Dri ver's Training . The budget for driver's training was allocated to the two high schools on the 
basis of the number or pupils enrolled In the program. 

Food Service. Gross salary costs for lunchroom personnel were determined Including contract 
salary plus .dl5tr let * a share of social security plus workn>en*s compensation Insurance. The related 
salary expenses were added to the total food service budget and the balance was allocated to^the^- 
Individual schools on the basis of the proportion of pupils eating In the school's lunchroom.--^ 

Capital Outlay . Expenses for capital outlay were not considered In this partlciilar cost analysis 
process because the district did not have fixed asset accounting records jnd^sufflclent records were 
not available to construct a depreciation schedule necessary for developlng^use cost data. 

Table IV shows the form used to record the functional cost for each attendance center based on 
the cost analysis process described above. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The results of the cost analysis are shown In Table V. The bar graph In Chart I shows the cost 
per pupil by attendance center among the seven schools of the district. There are Important cost 
differences between the schools. The most significant difference Is between the two high schools where 
the disparity Is $1,^75 per pupil. For the two grade schools, the difference Is $1,139 per pupil. 
The cost differences among the three remaining schools are not as pronounced. 

There Is a general inverse relationship between the cost per pupil and enrollment. That is, the 
smaller the enrollment of the various schools, the greater the per pupil operating cost. This obser- 
vation Is particularly true for the schools of comparable grade organization. Two factors account for 
the cost differences. The primary factor Is the puplUteacher ratio and the resulting Impact of 
personnel costs. The second factor represents those costs associated with providing a balanced 
currlcular and extra-curricular program at the schools regardless of enrollment. In order to provide 
a minimally accepted curriculum, the same basic courses must be offered in each school regardless of 
enrollment with the resulting consequence of higher costs because of duplication. 



Chart I 

0(K?r<i t ing Cost Per Pupil Ky Attendance Center 



1 ,600 
1 ..^Olj 



Sl;7Rr> $3,?61 %\,2m $2,3/7 $1,620 $1,5^. Si, 799 Opera t i nq Cos t Per Pup i 1 

\<)2 An U\2 43 60 6? 40 Enrol liiJont 

1.1. S 6.9 n.2 OJl n.O \2.9 U.O Pupn-leacher Ratio 

A cost analysis provides an estimate of the total operating cost of a given unit of analysis, 
eg,, attendance center, program or delivery system. It does not provide an explanation of the 
resulting cost differences. 

Certain trends however, are apparent from the findings of this study. Three factors appear to 
impact on the operating cost of attendance centers in the dlstrict--size of enrollment, pupil/staff 
ratio, and scope and breadth of program. 

There are, of course, many other factors that Impact on the operating cost of a school. Such 
factors would Include sparsity, urbanization, cost of services, and so forth. An investigation of 
these factors Is beyond the scope of this study. 

In addition, research should be undertaken to determine program cost and to establish the cost 
differentials among a variety of regular and special programs. With the Increasing number of special 
programs required and available In the public schools today, it is imperative that policymakers know 
the differential cost Impact of these high costs, but Important programs. 
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TABLE 1 

Surrmary of Allocation Bases by Functional Budget Category 
Unit of Analysis - Attendance Center 



Functional 
Category 



Allocation Basis 



Administration 
Instruction 

Consultants and supervisors 

Pri nci pal s 

Teachers 

Li brarians 

Counselors 

Other salaries for instruction - substitutes 

ai des 

Clerical personnel 

Library books 

AV Materials 

Teaching Suppl ies 

Other expenses for instruction 
Heal th Services 
Attendance Services 
Operation of Plant 

Custodial salaries 

Heat and utilities 

Supplies and expenses 
Mai ntenance of Plant 

fidintenance salaries 

other expenses 
Fixed Charges - less retirement and insurance 
Student Acti vi ties 

Assembly and Athletic rei mbur"ienent 

Travel 

Capi tal Outlay - current 
Transportation 
Food Service 



^Allocate directly where disdernable. Otherv/ise allocate 
served. J 



FTE Certified Staff 

FTE Teachers 

Direct 

Di rect 

Direct 

Direct 

Di rect 

Di rect 

Direct 

Di rect 

Direct 

Direct 

FTE Student 

FTE Student 

FTE Student 

Di rect* 
Direct* 
Di rect* 

Direct* 

% of bui 1 di ng served 
Direct 

Di rect 

Di rect 

FTE Student 

% of ri dershi p ■ 

\ of total number eating 

on basis of o total area 
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TABLE II 



System-wide Administration 
Current Operating Costs 



$ 



S 



Salaries 

Legal retainer 
Superi ntendent 
Other professionals 
CI erk/secretary 
Others 

Contracted Services 
Audit 
Attorney 
Other 

Other Expendi tures 

Board of Education 
Secretary's Office _ 
Treasurer's Office _ 
School Elections _ 
Superintendent's Office _ 
Public Relations _ 
Printing and Publishing _ 
Misc, _ 

Building and Content Insurance 

Security or fidelity bonds 

Uti 1 i ties 

Custodial salaries and supplies 

Mai nte nance 

Other 



500 



2g>798 



0 



10,181 



500 



400 



$ 3,600 



1,000 



1,000 



750 



1,000 



500 



2,000 



4,550 



5 14.5QQ 



S 500 
S 0 



5 1,560 
1^ 619 

S . 250 



$ U5Q0 



TOTAL 



$53,308 



AMOUNT ALLOCATED TO UNIT OF ANALYSIS (per PTE Staff) 



$ 987.18 
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TABLE III 
Instructional and Other Salaries* 



. . 


Contract | 


Soc i al 


Pos ^ t i on • 


Salary 


Securi 


■ !■ 

1 
1 

Principal \ 


— . ,- 

S 16,000 


5 895 


Science 


11, 120 


651 


Psy 


12.380 


724 


Guidance 


12.380 


724 


Voc. Ag. 


9.655 


565 


Soc . Studies 


8.160 


536 


Home Ec. 


10.140 


593 


Hus ic 


10.800 


532 


Mus i c 


' 12.320 


721 


Engl ish 


' 10.650 


623 


Speech 


: 11.300 


1 661 


^ i brari an 


■ n.300 


' 661 


PE 


12.400 


i 725 


Bus. Ed. 


■ 12.430 


1 727 


Ind. Arts 


i 8.540 


! 500 


Business 


; 9.660 


565 


Engl ish 


! 9.580 


560 


Art 


i 9.230 


540 


Math 


' 11.150 


652 


Science 


7.900 


462 


?E 


10.000 


585 



228.095 



Secretary ] 


5.200 


1 


4 ,300 


ll 

Substitutes 


1.775 


lus todi an 


9.000 


Cus todi an 


9.000 


Cook 


5.250 


Cook 


3,500 



13,302 

304 
252 
104 
526 

527 
307 
205 



14.2 TeBc^hers X 5 days average 
1 



High School A 



School 



ab; enteei sm X $25 per 



Workmen' s 
Compensation 



Health ' I Gross Time; Allocated 
Insurance Salary- ' Salary 



S 32 
22 
25 
25 
19 
18 
20 
22 
25 
21 
23 
23 
25 
25 
17 
19 
19 
18 
22 
16 
20 



456 

10 
9 
0 

141 

142 
82 
55 



5,514 
4,561 
1,879 
9,667 

I 9,669 

I 

j 5,639 
3,760 



day = $1,775 



; 1.0 

I 

I 1.0 

I 
I 

I 1.0 

i 

'. 1.0 

] 

i 1.0 
1.0 





J> 1 / , CO / 


1 ,0 


Si 7, 287 




\ C J \ ■D O , 


.8 


9,722 




1 J , 40^ 


* c 


2,698 


Ten 


1 -3 /I on 1 


. 5 


6,745 


TCP ! 
JDU j 


in n^Q 1 
1 U > 3? , 


1 n 

1 .u 1 


10,599 


T cn 1 


1 n n 7 A t 

1 U J U / H 


1 .0 


10,074 


Tcn 


11 1 1 


1 .0 


11,113 


360 , 


n ,814 


.5 


5,907 


"^cn ' 


1 T 4?fi 


5 ' 


6,713 


360 ! 


11,654 1 




11 ,654 


360 i 


12,344 1 




6,172 


360 ! 


10 "^f A 
\ C , Ct^^ 


c 


D ) 1 / C 


360 


13,510 


1 .0 


13.510 


360 


13,542 


1.0 


1,3,542 


360 


9,417 


1 .0 


9,417 


360 


10,604 


1 .0 


10,604 


360 


10,519 


1 .0 


10,519 


360 


10,148 


; .1.0 


10,148 


360 


12,184 


! 1-0 


'12,184 


360 


; 8,733 


.2 


1 ,748 


360 


1 10,965 


1 


5,482 


7,560 


249,413 


i 16.2 


192.010 



5,514 
4,561 
1.879 

■9,667 

9,669 
5,639 
3,760 



'This includes salaries for al 1 employees assigned to the school 
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Travel ^-^^ 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Vocational Education ^ 10,296 



Transportation ^ 1 2,94 2, 



Special Education ^ 6,934 



^river's Education ^ 1 .576 



Food Service ■1- 25 .. 935 
Salary S Q.399 

Other Si 6, 537 

TOTAL CURRENT OPERATING COSTS 

TOTAL CURRENT OPERATING COSTS PER PUPIL 



S 15.992 
$ 217.775. 



TABLE IV 

Current Operating Costs 

Hinh ^rhr^n^ A SchOOl 

Grade Organization 9-12 Enrollment 192 Number of TecchersJiJ. 

ADMINISTRATION 
INSTRUCTION 

Principal and Teachers' Salaries 5 192,010 

Secretary and Clerical Salaries S 10,075 

Other Sal aries for Instruction S 1 .87.2 

School Library and Audiovisual S 1 . 400 

Teaching Supplies ^_ 1 P , 1 Qi 

Other Expenses for Instruction S 2.304 

HEALTH 

Other Expenses (Contracted Services)i . 

CFERATION OF PLANT 

Salaries ' ^ 19,33J 

Keat and utilities ^ 13,189 

Supplies and Expenses S — ^804 

KAINTENANCE OF, PLANT ^ 

Other Expenses ^ ^'^^^ t— 

FIXED CHARGES 

insurance and Judgements $ 2,070 

(Building Insurance) 

STUDENT BODY ACTIVITIES 

School Reimbursement ^ — 4^005 



S 612 
S 36,329 



S 2,070 
S 6,522 

S 57,682 



S 342,846 
£ 1,786 
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TABLE V 



Tot.lI Ctirronl Opprflllnq Cxprn^sos by JUipiKMncp CoiUlt 



. School 




IMqh School A 

- . . . . pypJJA 


iiinb School n 

(9-1?) 

/in pi'fvnn 


Grfldo School A 
(K. 5-0) 

in? pupils 


Ortjik? School 0 

(5-n) 

^3 p»ppl Is 


Gr/idp School C 
(1-2) 

60 pupl Is 


1 

6Z_ 


Atinfnls IrA tion 


15,99? 


. ?,M9? 


lo.nsQ 


S.133 


i.n3/ 




liK iriK: tlon 




102,010 


I3?.3?n 


03.(i6n 


61.669 


65.1 






15.1 


sri 


137 


19 1 




f^cratlon of PIflnt 


36,329 


U.M3 


15,119 


?.9?0 


1,21? 


5.11 


Ma litlrfMDf r nf PIflnl 


Ti ,nf.1 






?.r.oi 


369 


6' 


1 ttrd CtMrfjcn 




/n? 


no I 


i.rwG 


|.W)fl 




Stu»)rnl Oody ArtivUlp', 




^..noi 




1 ,%9 


0 




Voc«tlonflI f ducat Ion 


in.?96 


i,nn 


0 


0 


n 




T rdn";por tfl I Ion 


IZ.9M 


1 ,f>nr> 


11.05? 


G,ein 


Min 


6.o: 


^prciflt tducaUnn 


0,931 


4,f?G3 


13. n6? 




7 . 591 




lirlvcri* fr.«lniMn 




/?i 


0 


n 


0 




fond SrrvIrP 


?'V.93^ 




?fl.5W 


9,17.1 


9,139 


12. 9( 


Inlfll f.iirrTnl Oprr.lllnrj 
ro',t 














rol*t Currnnl OhcralliMj 
f o^ t p*?r pupl 1 


> 1 , /i;f> 










>1 


I'mil 1 - Ir^chrr H.i I Iti 


i-n.', 




1-n.? 


1 tiji 


i-n.o 


l-i: 



nF.CMUITMF.NT AND RETLNTIOM OF QUMIFIFO TLAClirRS 



by 

D»)iujl.is Herbster 



Introduction ,in(l Heed for ttu? Stud> 



secondfiry 
emp 1 o> men t 



Thp number of certified second.iry public scliool to.icliers 1ms incre<ised dramatic«il ly over tlie p.ist 
two decidf^s. "te.^cher slHirt<u)e" of the w-tr >o.irs .ind the 195rs .^nd 1960's h^^s all but v anished. 

Tfipse facts ciinplod witfi lowering public school eiuollments due to birtf; rate decreases throtjcjhout the 
United St.^tes and Mrmtaiuj fiave placed severe burdens mu secondary school teachers lookiiuj for f^ew 

employment. ... , i i u ^ 

Rural district superintendents of schools are usu^illy empowered by district school boards to 
repommoful to these boards secondary teacfiers to be hired to fill vacancies in teadiiny staff s . Because 
of th^ I iruc fuimbers of secondary teachers presently available today, district superintendents of 
schools can afford to be very selective wfien filling these vacant positions. \ prospective secondary 
tf-acher must tfierefore give himself every advantage in this highly competitive Job market. ^ prospec- 
tive- secondarv teacher sfiould have beforehand knowledge of the Job market's (1) most desirable or 
leist desirible single-fleid subject competency, (2) the most desirable multi-field major-minor 
sublect areas, (3) the range of years of classroom teaching experience mos t . pr e f e r red by fiirlng 
district s«iper Intendents of schools, (^) the professional prepar<jt i ona 1 levels preferred most by 
t,irifm district superintendents of schools, and (5) the influence previous super 1 ntendency experience 
hiring district superintendents of scliools might have on hiring preferences for applicant ^-^h.... 
teachers. \ prospective teacher with this information will have provided tilmself an 
uK.intage over the competition. ... i 

Anting the conclusions obtained from this study are college-bound students considering education, 
or col l^gf- studf*f\ts enrolled in education curricula, need to be aware of secondary teaching subjects 
in hi(ih-5t dem<u>d among fiiring districts. Practicing secondary teachers also need to be aware of 
po^,sible hiring preference changes of district superintendents of schools brouglit on by increased 
cla55r<.om teaching experience and/or advanced certification resulting from earned fiftli-year endorse- 
ments, master's degrees, or doctorate degrees. ^ a i<« ^i- 
This study points out that there are indeed definite hiring preferences shown toward ,ippl leant 
s^-ondar> teachers in tfie areas of professional educitional preparation, the number of years of 
c/fl-isroom teaching experience, and whether the applicant teacher Is endorsed in a single-field or a 
multi-field subject area. , 

F.)l lowing is a brief summary of tfie findings oT all of the components questioned: 
I. Smaller sch.>ols prefer teachers who can teach more than one subject 

Fngl ish and social studies) ^, n r 

Larger schools prefer teachers who are specialized in a particular field. Tfiey prefer 
teaching in their major field. ... , u i 

Both the l.jrger and small schools prefer teachers with a bachelors degree. Many larger 
er^courage a masters degree after they are employed. Many larger districts encour<ige a 
after they are employed. Many smaller districts do not encourage a masters degree 

Montana a 1 I r>vy for salary differences 

hut more of 



area ( e x amp l e , ma t f» , 



5 c i ence , 
I I 

teachers 
III. 
distr icts 



at 

doc t o r a t e 



misters detjree — ^ .. _ ^- . . , ^ , r n 

v^s tim^. Some of the larger districts in Montana a 1 I rm for salary differences for tf.e 

" the school officials stated they encouraged the degree for the classroom teacher 



degree , 



f unds 



IV Th? smal l^r districts prefer teachers with little or no experience because of limited 
used for teachers* salaries. The larger districts prefer teachers with no more than five years of 
Many larger districts allow up to five years experience 
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Agricultural Education 
Mattiemat ICS 
M»is ic 

Industrial Arts 
large and small districts prefer 
ements ir\ the operation of computers. 
Social Studies 
History 

Boys Physical Education 
Foreign Language 
the superintendents in all the 
The smaller schriols stressed the 
ictivities, particulu'ly in addithin 

{) t r 1 s it)\ 1 ot I cs . ... ^1 1 1 

VI. Age was a factor mentioned by all of the people Interviewed botl\ in the smaller 
5chool<5.' It seemed as if each would prefer a candidate who had worked in another field 

ill other qualities were equal. (Example, former carpenter teaching industrial arts). 
The smaller district's representatives mentioned temire as a major Issue when considering a 
One official stated tliat, in smaller schools, how a teacher adjusts intr) a 
criterion when considering a teacher for- a tenure contract. Large 
to be as concerned about tenure, but stressed a concern about salary when 



M I 



1 . 
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of 



schV)ols Indicated the four areas listed as overcrowded, 
importance of being able and willing to work in extra-curricular 
to regular classroom load because of the more recent emphasis in 



and 
for 



arger 
a f ew 



years if 
VII. 

t e a c I) e r ' s 

t:omnrHjnity i 
d i s t r lets 



sm'i 

third contract, 
s a very important 
did not seem 



te-ichers did not retire after tf>irty years. . u« i i ^ i ..nj^o 

Aft^r interviewing and considering all of the criteria available we established a general ';'«tline 
of al tern,itives which might be considered, modified, and employed only after the tailoring required by 
the uniqueness of a given situation. 
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1. r»ujsf? collfMjo ritudcnts curr(.MUl> cruollrMl in r.c'coiicl.iry tc.icri ln() ciir ricm atwHiui nn- 
colli. igcfi to cort:if> In r.iil).toct ,iro.»s wl»rr^;in the supply of tc.ictuirs Ir. not cxpf'ct(j(i to (jrc.itly cxccdd 

Co-Mege litiidonts currently of^rolled In second.iry tCtictilncj cnrrlcul.i stKiuld consldtir du.il or 
(;von mnitlple subject cert I f I c.H Ion , tlui5 Iruire.is ln() h<)tt\ options .u>d te.ichinq flexiblUty. 

3. Efforts sl»oiild be m.ide to .icqu.ilnt college-bound hlgti 5clw)ol stucieras interested In educ.itlon 
c-ireers with specific dspects .jnd trends rel.itlng to tl\e ovcrsupply sltiMtlons p(*cullcir to their 
subject <ire.i or regions. 

^, TfMcher tr-ilnhuj ctillegti-o .ind universlllos sl»ould review llielr current progr.ims .ind direct 
.ittentlon tow.ird instituting idditioncjl prof ess iun/i I :ind tccluilc.il currlcul.i wtiereln future dem.^nds 
,ire more encouriig Ing. ^ i t 

5. Teacher cdndld.ites be strringly encour.igcd to .ivoid single-field endorsement, If Intereste-J in 

te.ichlng In rural nre.is. i i i i rt i< 

6. Te.ict»er candidates be strongly encour.ujed to broaden teaching subject areas vyltr\ multi-tieid 

major-minor endorsements. , ^ ^. 

7. Lesser emphasis be placed by colleges upon the recruitment of new teacher candidates part leu- 

larlN In crowded areas. _ , ^ i » 

8. Greater empt\.isls be placed by colleges Involved In teactier training to Improve the teichlng 
techniques of existing teachers ,if\d ttiose teacher candidates currently in training. 

9. Student advisors at both high school and colle()e level should become more familiar with the 
trends in the demand for teachers In rural education. 

10. Results of this study should be constantly updated to provide timely information to those 
teacliers Just entering the profession and to those secondary teachers relocating or considering a 
change In prof ess lf)na 1 status. i . rr ^ 

11. Continual research be undertaken In the areas of future population changes ttwit could affect 
teacher empl'>>ment prospects. 

\Z. Furtl\er researcli be undertaken to identify those factors contributing to differences in the 
luring preferences to rur.il district superintendents of schools as r\oted In this study. 

13. Further research be undertaken to identify and predict future teacher supply demands for 
v.iri'jus .s^^c-jndary teaching stibject areas particularly regarding rural communities. 

14. . Further research be undertakeri to more accurately identify those areas where differences 
between* rural district superintendents of schools and metropolitan areas in regard to placement 
officials were noted in this sttidy. 
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VCR MICROCOMPUTER TEACHING/ INSERV ICE 
by 

3<jcqiieUne K. Pederson r^nd Daniel 3. DeGuire 

Presently, there exists -a new, renewed interest in the needs of sm.ill oind rural s|chools. The 
Sm.jll Schools Project at the Nation.il Rural Center has just completed a massive statistical profile of 
small sclK)ols and is in the process of completing a set of case studies on small, rural schools 
(Dunne, 1981). The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) has established a Cle aring Hous e 
on Rural Education and Small Schools (CRESS). Additionally, the National Center for Sm.^>W?r ounoo I b 
at Texas Tech University has surveyed- the n^eds of the smaller schools across the nation. Among tlie- 
various areas of need identified by small school te.ichers and administrators, eleven of th(5 .top twelve 
items require professional development assistance. j 

However, since the Conant Report (1959) recommending consolidation of smaller schools, the major 
emphasis of educational research and development efforts has been on the improvement of educational 
programs and practices of the larger, urban, and consolidated schools. As late as 1978, Muse reports 
that no more than six universities in the nation offered courses that might, be of any prr,spective 
value " -icifically to rural teachers. a . . 

M>5t universities fail to consider dat a de t a i 1 ing the number of small school districts when 
developing new courses or evaluating the content of existing courses. In 1981, small, school districts 
with enrollments of less than 200 students comprised nearly 3/4 of the total number of districts in 
t.ho nati^>r» and serve nearly 20% of the students (Horn-, 1981). There are 6099 schools and school 
districts, with fewer than 500 students each, comprising 36% of the nationg total (Dunne, 1981). 

Many rtiral high schoi-)l students are forced to choose from a dwindling number of course offerings 
that do not meet their personal goals] or the entrance requirements of universities. If several 
st.uderits express m interest in a particu.lar course offering, locating teacl^ers with the necessary 
skills <ind expertise for the speciali//ed courses creates a, problem. Any viable solution of teacher 
trainincj and professional development is /hindered by the remoteness of rural communities which limits 
the opportunities of staff at universities, libraries, ai^d regional service centers. 

Dunne (1981) found a general dissatisfaction among the teachers in small rural schools regarding 
th^ir current inservice programs; 40% of the teachers in her siirvey said ;tl\at the school does a poor 
Job with stiff development programs and less than 30% s.dd that the local educational agency does a 

(}0od job. ^ " 

rt is imperative that a design for inservice education for teachers and administrators adhere to 
the best practices fotind in previous successful Uiservice programs. Burdin (1973) found that effec- 
tive^ programs serve large numbers of remotely (based teachers at their home site. Hall et al . (1969). 
not^ similar findings and cite the need to servA theF^teachers in their own setting through the lise of 
various types of mobile units and i t iner ant 1 earn ing facilitators. Wood et al. (19^0) emphasized that 
.adults learn best through concrete experiences presented in an individualized mode. 

Also well documented is the success of comptiter assisted instruction (CAI) in meeting staff 
fl-^v^lopment needs. The CAI Lab at Penn State University conducted extensive research of the applica- 
tion of CAI to inservice edtication of teachers in remote settings. Those participants who received 
computer assisted training consistently scored significantly higher in achievement, needed less 
instrnction time, and preferred the method of de I i very over that given the participants in the control 
(jr'">ps (conventional, teacher -d i rected instruction). 

Other projects have been stjccessful in improving the quality of delivery by adding audio. mes- 
sages, slides and hand-drawn graphics with the basic programmed print (Vitello et al. 1972). 

The sustained growth of microcomputers in schools strongly supports capi t^il i z ing on the technol- 
ogy proposed for the development of inservice computer assisted instruction (CAI) modules. A study by 
Mwk^t O it-i Research revealed that ^^2% of the school districts in the country already have at least 
on/' microcomputer and that in the five year period from 1980-1985, there will be a 300% increase in 
the- number of districts with micros. Their data further revealed that while there are proportionately 
fewer sm-J'ir^ '^stricts (under 1200 average daily membership (ADM)) with micros than I arge di s t r i ct s , 
evon tUf'^ r, ■.-p-)rted to hive micros in'nearly 30% of the districts. 

.\ pot.-ii* 11 ]> ideal method of pr-)vidinq ir^service opportunities while adhering to tlie best 
nr ict»r^-". of ifservic^ programmincj is through the development of training programs wliich utilize a new 
t^^chnologv ttiat will advance the learner one step closer to actual "hands-on" instruction. Through 
the use ')f a video controller, a microcomputer can be linked with a ■ i-l-o cassette recorder, thtis 
combining the interactive and immediate feedback a<lvantages of the comp. with the realism of a 

video tape player. ^ , t. , r t 

By CMuplinq a video controller with the Course Designer Authoring • ,age ava, lah-.e from Texas 
Inst rom/-nrs Incorporated, i teacher or -vim i n i s t r at or can become a course ci' . . gner and cr e a t e /upd a t e 
rr»inin() le'i-.on.-, without an> progr iw-i ng kn.)wle<ige. This authoring package allows the Course designer 
Tm c.i''\rf' a lesson by building a S'-nuence of teaching segments called modules. A single module can 
h»v^ u»y combination of three parts - a video segment, a computer :.^gment, and a speech segment. By 
HSiiKi rii'.-'-.e S'Mjments in various combinations, the course designer can create both traditional 
c-ifnput^r-assisted instructiofi and innovative i n t er act i ve vi deo instruction. Through interact,ive 
selection lists and on-screen prompts, tho package guides the course designer step b; step in entering 
thf- h-5son content into the computer. The Course Des i gner Author i ng Package also: 

1. Fnibles the course designer to use two types of branching: immediate branching based on the 
•• sr.id-^nt 's last response of cumrfTitive branching based ')r^ a percentage of correct responses.'^ ^ 

?, Offers I variety of Computer text formats: text only, true/false, n.r ( t i p I e cirtace, and 

r i I I -in-?.ho-blank\ ^ . . 

\, Civ-^v. t,ho\optior. nf sel'^ctive hhJgltu] with the mti 1 1 1 pi e-cho i ce format, ..e., seme choiceo can 
}).' j.KhV'd r*i<jhf or\wi.»nq >*h i other choices no^d not be Jud(jed at all. 
' Ml...w'i recordo to b^ kr^pt nu a diskette ar^d/or with a printer. 
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5. Prints .1 copy of t lesson's contents for review. 

6. ^\\nvt<, nfio .course designer to review videodisc segments (if>cludii>g single flames on ^ video- 
disc) whi le desigr»ing ttie tr lining course. Tr. ^ » 

7. Gives trte .idv ii^t jge of vlrtu.il ly unlimited syntl»esized speech by using TI s text-to-speect^ 

techr^ologv. ^, ^ j 1 .... 

8. ^utom.iticil ly creates custom lesson th.it c<^^\ be stored on .in .lud I ocassette , a diskette, or 
the -ludio dub fer^^ick of .i compatible videotape recorder. ,r>,nrT^c^ , . * 

Ttie Computer ^ssisted Speclil Education Training for Small Schools project (CASETSS), locited .it 
Tex. IS T.-ch University, will use tl»e Video Controller nnd Authoring system for the purpose of develop- 
ing ind delivering in^^rvine, s peci.il edticiti on proqr.-ims to school districts. IndivldtuU lied lessons, 
■■ niuiualU ui oaifc ecT-Hrtext form for >ise ir> speci.il education tr.iining programs for regular cl.issroom 
t^..ich.-rs, irp being expar^ded iOd id.ipted -it this time for immediate dissemination to rural schools. 
CASETSS also proposes to nat ional ly disseminate^ th^ results of this exciting innovation in profes- ' 
sional development through publications and presentations at professional conferences. 

Because it incorporates many of the best practices of inservice education In small, rural 
3clH-)ols, the use of the computer /v ideo linkage ^or inservice education progr^ams holds great promise 
for improving both the method of delivery and the content of professional development activities. 
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ARE^S OF GReMEST NEF'J AMONG SMALLER SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 



Weldon Beckner 



It is widely recognized th it one of the major pr(>blems confronting those who would like to 
improve the oppor ttin i t i es for students in smaller schools is t'Ue lack of good data about those 
schools. In an effort to meet some of that need, the staff of the National Center for Smaller Schools 
at Texas Tecii University conducted a national needs assessment during the 1981-82 school year. 

To collect the desired data, a str<itified random sampling procedure was used. JUe stratification 
was by five geographic regions of the country, following a definition of "small school" as: (1) any. 
school or. school system, public or private, enrolling fewer than 1000 students; ( 2/ j any high school 
that enrolls fewer than 300 students; or (3) any elementary school enrolling fewer than 15 students 
per grade. The geographic regions selected were Northeast, Southeast, Southwest^^ Midwest and West. 
One-third of the states of each region were selected for sampling. The sample of schools to be 
surveyed was drawn using the stato school directories and the table of random numbers. 

A survey instrument was developed and trial tested, the items being drawn ^rom the literature and 
a survey administered to gradi«3te sttidents from small schools who were ^rolled at Texas Tech 
University during the fall of 1981. Three broad areas of need were identified: Curriculum and. 
Instruction, Administration, and Professional Preparation and Development. The instrument developed 
used a five-p'jint scale asking for responses relative to both "Ideal" and "Real*' preferences. Tt\e 
"Ideal" response asked for a rating in terms of perceived degree of importance on a scale ranging from 
"essentiil" to "not Important." Tl»e "Real" response asked for a rating in terms of how well those 
needs were being met or how weJ^ they were beitig performed. The scale for this response ranged from 
"very well" to "very poor." 

The selection of a d i scre]pancy model for dat-a collection and analysis was to ensure that items 
identified as important were alsoYtefUs tl\at needed improvement. The operational definition of a 
"f\^*ed" then, was the discrepancy betW'pn • I eve I s of perceived importance and 'perceived performance. 

Demographic information gathered from each respondent included population setting, sex, 
etiwncity, position, age ,' hiqliest degree earned, total years in education, and years experience in 
small schools. Treatment of the data yielded analysis grouped into "high ideal," "low ideal," "high 
real," and "low real." The five-point scale used yielded data which were cate^^jfized as relatively 
"hiqh" if the mean was above 3.0 and relatively "low" if the mean was below 3.0.1 Ratings of both 
importance and performance were examined concomitantly, causing each item to fa\l into one of four 
categories or quadraots--h i gh ideal /high real; high ideal /low real; low ideal /l\igh real; or low 
ideal /low re.il. Ranking within qtiadrants was determined by a combined, weighted score , which was 
calculated by mtiltiplying the idea! score mean by two and subtracting from that the r^al score mean. 

Means and frequency distr ibut ions' were calctilated for all demographic data and fNpr each item in 
the survey. Difference testing was performed by region of the^country and by positions Analysis of 
variance and T*-t"est procedtires were used on the data. , r 

This report of the data analysis ;wi 1 1 be limited to the major purpose of the stu^y, which was to 
identify areas of greatest need among smaller schools. Other data provided information about age 
distributions, experience of teachers and administrators, ethnicity, level of education, sex, and 
popnl ition setting. ' — 

The respondents were asked to respond to the 96 items on the survey first in terms of .how impor- 
tant they perceived these itenis to be for their own purposes in their'own schools. Table i contains 
the top ten items from the r ank inq--those perceived to be most important by the respondents. In 
fjeneral, the items tended to cluster around issues related to classroom ma^naqement and school 
ulmi tu St rat i on . ' , 



Tabl e 1 : Top Ten t terns From Ranki ng 
by Importance (Ideal) 



Rank I tern ' Mean 

~T /.omtain eT^fec-t Fve "d i sc i pi in'e . . 4.70 

2 Adequately staff each school with 

appropriately train ed personnel 4.62 

3 * Maintaia effective classroom management 4.59 

4 Establlish, communicate and enforce 

discipline policies 4.54 

5 Demonstrate active support of faculty & staff- . 4.54 

6 Assjre th.3C school policies and procedures 

ire i^i conpliance with established laws. . . . 4.52 

7 Provij'9 s<?fe, dnd Secure work environment . . . . 4.45 

8 Assure that adequate supplies and materials 

.ir^ in theschools 4.43 

9 Provi'j** consistent and fair enforcement of 

personnel rules and regulations h . AO 

10 Secure" Input from teachers when making 

d e els ion s which affact instruction > 4.38 



Tibl-' ? onr. !ins the bottom ten items from the ranklnq--those perceived to be the least imp«jrtant 
b\ ^h<» rospondents . The items at the taot:tom end of the ranking tended to c I ulster <irourui issues 
I'M it -id to curricuiar offer in()S anri instruct ion il methods; 
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Table 2: .Bottom Ten Items From Ranking ^ 
bylmportance(Ideal) / 



Rank . ^ ^ ^m 



Mean / 



^ ■ ■ 87 provide c'oLfrses in free enterprise. . . . . . • ^'l^ , 

88 Encourge community involvement in instruction . 3.16 / 
8Q Training in report preparation and record ' 
keeping skills .... 3. OB 

90 ncourage community involvement in planning . . 

91 Alternative modes of delivery for inservice, ;/ 

such as videotape or closed curcuit _ 
television t'rq 

92 Utilize peer tutoring programs ^* o 

93 Provide foreign language courses 2.95 

94 Training i n ,mu 1 1 i cul t u r a 1 education • 2.72 

95 Utilize t eam- 1 e ach i ng strategies - • 2.65 

96 Provide bilingual program : * — — LlH 

/ 

The ^espondent^ wei j .also risked to respond to the same 96 items on tl\e survey in terms of how 
well they perceived thy; ^ Items were being performed in their schools. Table 3 contains the top ten 
items from the rank:.c,'.b> performance. Again, most of the items in the top ten pertained to matters 
related principally ta ass rooffwnan .ige men t and school administration. 

Table 3 : Top Ten 1 1 ems From Ran k i ng 

by Performance (Real) ' 

Rank , Item _ _ ' Mean ^ ■ 

~I Assure that school p'o 1 ic i es and procedu r es 

are in compliance with established laws. . . . 4.25 

2 Provide safe and secure work ^environment ... • • 4.18 
V 3 r^aintain effective discipline ... 4.07 

^ 4 Demonstrate active support of faculty and , 

staff. . . . ■ 4.06 

5 Encourage student-teacher interaction 

during instruction ..... 4.04 

6 Assure that adequate.supplies and materials 

are in the schools 4.02 

7 Establish, communicate and enforce 

discipline policies 4.01 

3 Maintain effective classroom management 4.01 

9 Adequately staff each school with 

appropriately trained personnel. 3,99 

, 10 Establish and maintain informal contact 

with s t ud en t s^ _ . . 3 « 96 

\ 

T^ble ^ cont-^ins the bottom ten items fr^m the ranking. The items again tended to cluster around 
V issuer, fr^lated to currlcnlar offerings and instructional strategies. 

Table 4: Bottom Ten Items From Ranking 
by Performance (Real) 



Rantc Item - Mean 

Wl AlTe r n a 1 1 V e modes of delivery For i nse r v i c e , ~~ 
such as videotape or closecJ curcuit 

television , . . .' 2.61 

95 Training in grouping strategies and small 

group manag em ent skills 2.56 

•89. Provide programs for gifted and talented .... 2.56 
90 Continuous training for classroom aides 

or volunteers 2.55 

3 1 Utilize peer tutoring programs 2.48 

J 2 Training in multicultural education 2.43 

93 Provide foreign language courses 2.39 

94' Utilize team-teaching strategies 2.38 

Strategies for dealing with teacher burnout. . . 2.18 

j6 Provide bilingual j>rogram3 2,06 



To^ »1 S>i mple'--Qnadr.int ^ssessment 

WK.er. tUc items on the survey were examined both in terms of importance and performance, tliey were 
pi iced lnto unc ,)f tl>e f our rquadrants discussed above--High Ideal-High Real, High .Ideal-Lov* Real 
(Heeds Quidrant), Low Idf^a-High Real, or Low Ideal-Low Real. Seventy-four of the 96 items on the 
survey (77.11%) were perceived to have been both important ideally and performed well (Higli Ideal -High 
Real). Wone of these items constitute areas of need, therefore, because at the same time they were 
percelv^*<l to b'j relitively important they were also perceived to be performed relatively well in 
rca 1 I t-y . , \ 

Hone of the items were perceived to be of low importance and high performance. Six items were 
perceived to have b r-^n neither important nor well performed in reality. Ml six of tliese items appear 

IncJ.ibles ? and , ^ ^ . . 

Sixteen items were perceived to have been relatively important but not performed well in reality. 
Tt,^.«^^ ir-^m^ constitute areas of actual need since, in the perceptions of the respondents, there is a 
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discrepancy between the way things are (Real) and the wdy things should be (Ideal). Table 5 contiins 
the items in the needs qnadr-int, including the Ideal and Real means and the composite scores tised m 
ranking the items within the quadrant. Table 6 contains the listing of the items from the Needs 
Quadrant. 



Table 5: Ranking of Survey Items Found in the 
Needs Quadrant (High Ideal-Low Real) 



Ra nk 




Ideal X 


Rea 1 X 


Comp . * 


\ 


8 8 


4 , 


. 10 


2 , 


.89 


5.31 


2 


89 


4 , 


.04 


2 , 


.92 


5.14 


3 


85 


•5. 


,52 


2, 


.18 


4.87 


4 


84 


3. 


,78 


2 , 


.88 


4.72 


5 


11 


3. 


.53 ^ 


2 . 


.56 


4.51 


6 


73 


3. 


.57 


2. 


.78 


4.37 


7 


75 


3. 


.51 


2. 


.77 


4.26 


8 


77 


3, 


.57 


2 , 


.98 


4 .17 


9 


86 


3. 


.52 


2. 


.93 


4.14 


10 


78 


3. 


. 24 


2. 


.55 


3 .95 


11 


97 


3. 


.24 


2, 


.56 


3.93 


12 


51 


3. 


.18 


2, 


.71 


• 3.65 


13 


35 


3. 


.16 


2 


.72 


3.62 


14 


6 


3, 


. 17 


2 


.88 


3.51 


15 


36 


3, 


.04 


2 


.68 


3.43 


16 


79 


3, 


.08 


2 


.78 - 


3.41 



Table 6: Listing of Items in the 

Needs Quad r an t -To ta 1 Sample 



Rank Item 



1 Strategies to motivate students 

2 Training in fostering positive student self-image 

3 Strategies for dealing with teacher burn-out 

4 Some type of incentive program for professional 

development, such as college credit, released time, 
or monetary compensation 

5 Provide programs for gifted and talented 

6 Training in principles and methods of counseling 

students 

7 Training in how to conduct effective parent 

conferences 

' 8 Training in methods to individualize instruction 
9 Regular opportunities to communicate classroom 
successes and failures with peers 

10 Continuous training for classroom aids or volunteers 

11 . Training in grouping strategies and small group 

rr^anagement ski lis 

12 Strengthen pa rent teacher organizations 

13 Encourage co mm unity involvement in instruction 

14 Provide courses in free enterprise 

15 Encourage community involvement in planning 

16 Training in report preparation and record-keeping 

skills 



Ihe discrepancy between Ideal and Real scores on items in the top of the ranking clearly indicate 
that these items should be- viewed as areas of need. However, items near or at the bottom of the 
r.ifikinn sl»ould not be interpreted as true areas of need. The last four items in the ranking also 
ippoir among the bottom ten items when ranked by importance alone (Table 2), and are clearly, then, 
nor. rel itively important. 

Differences in Findings B> Position 

Differences in responses by principals (N^211) and superintendents (N^20^) were examined and it 
w»5 determined that there was no significant difference between the two groups on either the Ideal or 
thr' Ro,,i scale. There were some differences on individual items, b-rX for the purpose of comparing 
t^ichers with .ifJministr-itors, the responses of principals and superintendents were combined to form 
the administrators grotip. > ^ - ^ j i • «^ 

The responses by teachers (N=:if50) and administrators {HMH) were examined and it was determined 
th^t thero wer^ significant differences between the two groups on both the total Ideal and total Real 
sciles (p< 001). [n terms of the individual items, there was statistically significant difference 
b^twf^f^n the groups on over 54% of the items on the Ideal scale and on over 63% of the items on ttie 
R-al scal^- The areas of disagreement were broad, but some patterns or trends were discerned. 

0 It of th^ ^2 items on the Ideal scale for which there were significant differences between, 
ciro.ips, the administrators per ceTT^T the i tems to be significantly more important th.,n did the 
toachf^rs 80% of the time. ^t the same /time, out of the 61 Items on the Real scale for which there 
n^r^ significant differences between groups, the administrators perce i veH^tTie I tems to be signifi- 
cont^lv b-ottor performed th.in did the teachers over 90% of tlie time. In other words ^,^^J^' /'""I^J^/JjX 
^xcVp\ ions; the administrators believed th a ma,»y of the items on the survey were both more important 
and bf^tt'^r performed than did the teachers. 
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With such significant differences between the two groups in their responses .^^'^J l^^^^ 
two scales, It was nece5s;,r> to re-e^aminc the Needs Quadrant In terms of the perceptions of the Itwo 

^^^^'^Neanrone^^ua^^ perceived to be needs b> teachers 

administrators and did not appear anywhere in the ^administrators ^^eed^ Quadrant Of these fUe 
items, three did not appear anywhere in the Needs Quadrant of the total sample (See table 7). 



Table 7: 



Items Perceived as Needs Only by Teachers 
and Their Relative Rankings 



Rankings 
Teacher To ta 1 



1 1 ems 



12 
15 



Strategies to motivate students 
provide Courses in free enterprise 
Collaboratively planned inservice 

programs, with teachers stating 

theirareasofneed. 
Training in methods to individualize 

instruction 
Training in proper use of audio-visual 

equ i pmen t 



I„ spit', of the numerous differences between the two groups, there *as st 11 some concordance 
l.^tw^fn °l.,chers ..nd administrators regarding areas of need. Nearly 70% of the items identified b> 
Uxcutrs ,s needs were also identified as such by administrators, although their rankings within 
grotips viried .'s«)mewh.it (See table 8). 

Table 8: Areas o£ Need For Which There Was Agreement 
Between Teachers and Administrators 



Rank I s 



1 1 ems 



S t r a t eg i es toe dealing with teacher 
bu rnou t 

Some type o£ incentive program for 
professional development 

Training in fostering positive self- 
image 

Provide courses for gifted and caier'.ea 
Training in principles anJ net!:o-:s zt 

counsel ing students 
Regular op port unities to conmun i ra t e 

classroom sue cesses and failures with 

peers 

Training on how to conduct effective 

parent conference 
Continuous training for classroom aides 

or volunteers 
Training in grouping strategies and small 

group management skills 
Strengthen parent-teacher organizations 
Encourage community involvement in 

Instruction . . 



I 


6 ■ 


3 


3 


5 


4 


4 


1 


2 


5 


A 


5 




3 


6 


8 


3 


9 


10 


2 




1 1 


10 


10 


1 3 


? 


I 1 


1 A 


12 


12 




1 1 


13 



nifferences in Findings by Region 

Differf^nc-s among regions were significant on the total Ideal scale (p<.01). \ Duncan • s Mult i pie 
Rk.„. est d"^ermin.d that the perceptions of the respondents In the SoutheasJ: region Kentucky North 
C,r Hn, W.St vTrglnr and Ml 5s 1 .ss 1 ppl ) were significantly different from those in the West (Oregon, 
Solai." an.rtdaho) There were .k. other differences among regions on the totf.l Ideal scale (see table 

9). ' . ' 

Table 9: Duncan's Multiple Range Test To Identify 

Differences Among Regions-Total Ideal Scale 



Peg ion 


N 


Mean 


Grouping* 




155 


345.81 


A 


Sou thwes t 


305 


338.30 


A B 


?Jo r t heas t 


97 


3 37.44 


A B 


Midwest 


217 


333.77 


A B 


West 


'>177 


328.42 . 


B 



•Means with tha same 



letter are not significantly different 



In torm-s of th- total Real scale, differences among regions was again significant (p<.03). Tl,e 
Ouncn-s Hnltipl'- Range Test determined that the perceptions of the respondents in the Southwest 
nuncan s "oitipi " Jl nerc-ptions of the respondents in all the other regions (See table 10). In 

R,Mnon ff7^'=''J^';'^^3''7^P^'^f;f 5^^^^^^^ perceived that the various items on the survey were 

;1;,nWTc,nUy horer^^^^ reality: tha^n did the respondents from any of the other reqK.ns. 
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Table 10 



Puncan ' s Mul c i pie 
Differences Among 



Range Test To Identify 
Reg ions--Total Real Scale 



Reglo'n N Mean Grouping* 

Southwest . 305 303.99 A 

:iortheast 97 29 1 . SI B 

•-.idwest 217 291 . 50 B 

.Jest 177 239 .93 B 

Southeast 155 288 .93 B 



Among the variotis regions, respondents from the Sotitheast were most critic.il of the way in which 
the items were bein.j performed, even tfioiigh they perceived the items to be more important than did any 
other region. 

SUMMARY 

Otirinq the Fill, 1981, the staff of the National Center for Smaller Schools conducted a needs 
assessment among ttie nation's smaller schools. ^ total of 951 schools from 17 states were included In 
the study. 

The 96 items on the survey fall into three broad categories--curriculum and instrtiction, adminis- 
tration, and professional preparation and development. The survey instrument permitted respondents to 
react to these items both in terms of how important they perceived them to be (tt»e Ideal scale) and in 
terms of liow well they were being performed (the Real scale). 

Every item is found somewhere on the high/low continuum for both the Ideal and Real scales. 
Those items perceived by the respondents to be relatively important but not performed well in reality 
constitute areas of greatest need among the nation's smaller schools. 

Over/77% of the Items on the survey were perceived to have been both important and well performed 
in reality. On the other hand, eleven items were found to be definite areas of need, ten of which 
were from the professional preparation and development category. The top five needs were: 1) develop 
strategies to motivate students; 2) provide training in fostering positive student self-image; 3) 
identify strategies for dealing witli teacher burnout; 4) provide some type of Incentive program for 
professional development, such as college credit, released time, or monetary compensation; and 5) 
provide programs for gifted and talented students. 

There were significant differences between the perceptions of teachers and administrators 
{principals and superintendents) on both the total scales and on numerous incMvidual items. Statisti- 
cal 1 y significant differences were found on over 54% of the items on the Ideal scales and on over 63% 
)f the items on the Real scale. Nearly one-third of the items perceived to be needs by the teachers 
were not similarly perceived by the .administrators. 

There were also some differences by region of the country. The sample was divided into tlie 
fol lowing f ive geographical areas: Northeast, Southeast, Sotithwest, Midwest, and West. On tfie Idea 
scale, the perceptions of respondents from the Southeast were significantly different from those in 
the West. On the Real scale, the perceptions of resp*)ndents from the Soiithwest were significantly 
different from those from every other region. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

AUhmigh respondents perceived tliat most of the items on the survey were both important and being 
performed well In reality, there were a number of distinct areas of need that were identified in this 
national assessment. Most of these needs are related to, and can be met through effective staff 
development efforts. It is therefore incumbent on Institutions of higher education ,ind other training 
igerw'ies ami organizations to examine the extent to which the findings reported here are applicable to 
small schools under their purview, and to meet with school personnel in order to collaborately plan 
irvservice activities tfiat will meet those needs. 
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FACTORS OF THE ACQUISITION PROCESS WHICH 
INFLUENCE THE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF COMPUTERS 



by 

Rosanne Kruzlch-Russe 11 



INTRODUCTION 

Acquisition of computer hardware and Institution of computer oriented currlcular programs are 
aspects of the changing climate of American education. This subject has received much attention In 
recent months from such diverse areas as the media, business, and government. Weekly, articles in 
such widely circulated magazines as Time, Newsweek , and even T.V. Guide , point to the Increased 
exposure we all witness to computer related technologies. Currently, there are many publications on 
the market which deal primarily with computer related topics. On television, usually within a week's 
listings, there Is some program addressing the Impact of computers on our society. More anti more 
businesses are entering the computer market. Where once there were only components from a select 
series of companies, now one can find equipment from many sources, plus the availability of do-it- 
yourself components. 

In the midst of all this attention and growth, local school districts must make decisions about 
computer acquisition for their schools. There are already an estimated 100,000 computers In class- 
rooms In this country. Projections Indicate this will increase more than three fold in a short two 
year period.* The United States Department of Education recognizes this as a major shift in currlcu- 
lar emphasis, and In response has established project BEST (Basic Education Skills through Technology) 
to assist schools in a rvon-regulatory fashion with this new and sometimes unfamiliar field. Project 
BEST Is basically an Information and resource exchange system primarily focused on making educators 
more aware of Innovations and possibilities. They have designated what they call "lighthouse schools" 
around the country in an effort to spotlight Innovative use of computers and technology. In addition, 
they have begun to form at a national level, a resource exchange network to assist schools In Identi- 
fying appropriate directions for acquisition and use. 

In a 1981 survey of Kentucky school districts, 1^0 of 180 systems indicated they had at lest one 
microcomputer for classroom use. Systems began purchase of computer equipment as long as five years 
ago, but there has been a dramatic increase of investment In this area In the last two years. Since 
the 1981 survey was completed, many schools have expanded their systems or Initiated more elaborate 
currlcular programs. Currently, the State Department of Educat4on is conducting a follow up study 
examining hardware selection, funds used for purchase, and currlcular areas currently using computer 
equipment . 

Purchase of computer equipment represents a formidable expenditure In these lean economic times. 
Today we see cutbacks in almost every area of academic service. Teachers are being laid off, programs 
cut or shifted. How do schools make the decision to commit their Increasingly limited resources to 
such a program? The feeling of responsibility to students Is often strong and overwhelming, and can 
be a compelling argument for Investment. Few rural school administrators and school board members are 
well versed In comp<jter literacy, yet, they miist make decisions in an area where they have little 
hands on experience. Without such experience. It Is a difficult task to Incorporate the large amount 
of Inform-itlon available In order to make a knowledgeable choice. 

METHODOLOGY 

As part of a project entitled Education In Rural Areas; Documentation and Facilitation , specifi- 
cally designed facilitation projects provide Information networking services to school systems while 
monitoring process behaviors. Research staff members assist boards and administrators In locating 
resources that provide them with an adequate base of Information for necessary decision-making. The 
school systems benefit from a positive and direct relationship between researchers and practioners. 
Information flow Is more direct to specific sites and In a more general sense, topics addressed are 
often of Interest to systems In other areas. 

Faced with the question of whether to fund the purchase of computer equipment and to what extent, 
the Board of Education at a designated site within the above project requested that a member of the 
researcti staff explore how other systems had gone about the decision-making process and to what degree 
other school systems had Invested in computers for their schools. Focal questions of the acquisition 
study were: 1) objectives for computer use, 2' experience and Interest of decision-makers, 3) outside 
Input sought, ^) hardware selected, and 5) funding resources utilized. 

The study on computer acquisition relies on In-depth Interviews with seven selected rural school 
r.y.tem'i. Fotjr systems are sites in which the above project maintains ongoing contact. The additional 
tiifce -lystems are In neighboring counties which provided a degree of familiarity and accessibility. 
Differing substantially in size, they also varied considerably in the degree to which they had 
invjsted In computers for their schools. Purchase was funded from a variety of sources and was 
generated by different Interests within each school system. 

DISCUSSION 

A brief review of the acquisition process In the seven systems follows. Information will be 
presented on how Initial Interest In acquiring computers came about, the decision-making process, 
funding sources, and hardware selected^ Factors of the acquisition process which noticeably benefited 
utilization will be discussed. 

School District #1 r equested, the acquisition study. Following Initial Interest expressed by a 
hlqh school math teacher, a conwittee was set up consisting of several teachers, a stude'nt , other 
support staff within the system, and a research staff member. This committee made a proposal to the 
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Board of Education specifying the equipment they would like to see purchased. The Board, at this 
time, rcq^ieSted additional information from the research staff regarding other systems' acquisition 
proces^. After receiving 5uch Information, and after further budget and currlcular review, the Board 
agreed to fund the system requested. A Radio Shack TR5 80 mainframe system was purchased for a high 
school lab from block grant funds. Two programming courses were offered for the following school 

term. .Tin 

School District #2 was also In the process of review and purchase of equipment. It is a small, 
independent school district located in a predominately rural county. Interest was Initiated by 
parents who voiced concern to administrators that computer programming was an area lacking In the high 
school currlctjlum. Subsequently, a group of teachers, administrators, and board members reviewed 
,ivailable hardware and determined use priorities. Relying heavily on direction and evaluation assis- 
tance from a regional educational cooperative, this group spent time In actual hands-on experience 
with selected hardware. As a result of this process, the Board decided to add an additional staff 
person to teach computer science, and to purchase a system having a master terminal with multiple 
terminal units. Funds for purchase came from a special voted tax account. 

School District #3 also had no in-school computer equipment at thie time of the interview, but 
unlike the previous two systems, had no immediate plans for purchase. This system felt that the 
budgetary situation was too tenuous to allow for large scale purchase of computer equipment. This 
system did have a vocational school within Its district, allowing high school students the opportunity 
for computer Instruction. Also, personnel within this system were developing access and acquisition 
of equipment for their students without direct expenditure to their system. The County Supervisor for 
Special Education Programs applied for a radio station "Crusade Grant" for purchase of a terminal and 
-.oftware to be used with her students. The local 'f-H agent made available to students In the Gifted/ 
r.ilented Program computers on loan from a regional University. Another local University offered 
programming .is an evening college course at the local high school. Considering that this school 
system had not actively pursued purchase of equipment, many opportunities were established for 
students -ind community members to become acquainted with and skilled In computer literacy. 

In School District computer Instruction has been designated as a priority by the Superinteh- 
dent rind the Board of Education. Within a year, administrative staff reviewed and selected equipment 
to be used In their Title I and Migrant Programs for computer assisted instruction (CAI). Twenty-four 
staff members enrolled In a programming course offered by a local University, and plans were made for 
expansion of programming courses In the high school. By the end of the year, microcomputers were in 
each of the six schools In the district. Teachers have been encouraged to become familiar with 
computers at their own pace, by focusing on literacy, programming, or curr leu lar app l 1 cat I ons . This 
has led to a general attitude of acceptance and has encouraged purchase of equipment for other 
currlcular areas. 

School District began purchase of computer equipment four years ago. Prompted by local Job 
market demands, the high school Principal along with a math Instructor began to review available 
hardware ^ind budget constraints. When approached, the Superintendent and Board were very supportive. 
Several board members were familiar with computers through Jobs In programming or related fields. The 
school system Initially purchased three fairly low capability microcomputers and have more recently 
added two Apple tl terminals. Be^jause of budget limitations and currlcular programming priorities, 
little software was purchased. It is now an objective of their programming classes to provide CAI 
tutorial software programs for lower grades and special currictJlar areas. This has been a supported 
ind wel 1 -accepted practice In the system. 

School District tf6 has been purchasing computer equipment for four years. They are creative in 
their identification and use of funding sources and see the purchase of computer related technology as 
an ongoing and continual process. Initially, the curriculum coordinator and a high school math 
instructor reviewed equipment and developed a curriculum proposal f or a high school course. The board 
war, convinced of the need for computer equipment after a hands-on demonstration and voted for purchase 
of the requested hardware and currlcular programming. The h4gh school course has now grown to nine 
Courses in two schools and Involves approximately 190 students. Subsequently, the school system 
decided to purchase additional equipment for their Gifted/Talented Program. The curriculum supervisor 
along with selected G/T instr\jctors In the system again made a hardware and software review. The 
system has since established a committee for review and evaluation In the areas of hardware, software, 
and currlcular programming and employs one staff member part time to work on goals and objectives for 
computer acquisition md use. Within this system there has been purchase of equipment through the 
teac^lers' fund (for a unit to be used for teacher training) and a PTA at one of the local elemen- 
tarles. The system has also purchased software for its foreign language department with a grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

School District *7 began purchase of computer equipment several years ago for their Gifted/ 
Talented Program. Initially, only those directly Involved with the G/T programs were involved In the 
sel*?ction process. In subsequent acquisition, a wider scope of Input has been sought. In response to 
student and par^?nt Interest, the school system expanded the math currlcubjm and two years ago added a 
computer lab. - Currently the school system has a task force made up of administrators, teachers, and 
paf^nts to review currlcular programming priorities and direct acquisition and use of computer tech- 
f\o!oqies. The school system sees this task force as a successful and important 1 Ink to the parents 
and commtjnlty. Through t\\\s committee there is established an ongoing dialogue which provides the 
opportijnlty for broader InptJt Into and examination of currlcular programming. 

This brief review of seven systems' acquisition process highlights several tangible factors which 
enhance utilization of equipment. Acknowledging the Initial source of Interest In computers provides 
1 key to Currlcular application. Put computers in ctjrrlcular areas where there Is Interest to use 
r.hem. Let teachers become familiar with the technology at their own pace. Seek otJt Information by 
utilizing resources within yotir community for assistance In ptirchase and acquisition. Students are a 
t'-source in themselves. Use their ease and excitement with the medium to create energy fc* adaptation 
to the nf»w techrmlogy. 
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CONCLUSION 



The study 3utjgei»ts, In a more general sense, that the level of board and administrative Involve- 
ment and support In t'v"^ decision-making process Is an Important determining factor In the effective 
Implementation and utilUatlon of computer technology. When boards show Initiative In the acquisition 
process by becoming Involved In the decision-making procedure, by screening alternatives, and by 
considering use and objectives, a message Is sent to others In their system that interest and Initia- 
tive are encouraged. Should the board and administration assume a defensive puj»t.;ie with regard to 
the question of computer acquisition, the climate for eager development and innovative Ideas will 
evaporate. 

School systems, and especially rural schools with limited resources and currlcular programming 
constraints, must do preliminary planning to establish an effective and successful computer program. 
Decision-makers must understand and establish priorities for acquisition and use. The following 
factors must be considered: long range and short term objectives; whether the use will be primarily 
CAI or programming instruction; whether use will be on an elementary or secondary level; arrange- 
ments for funding to provide continuing support In the areas of teacher training, software, and 
support services. 

Many systems buy equipment with little forethought given to Its use once In the school. They 
neglect to consider what software Is available for the system, then are frustrated when they are 
unable to acquire the necessary tools to make their system workable for Its Intended purpose. Many 
experts recommend that as much or more money be budgeted for software as for hardware equipment. The 
computer's place In the overall scheme of the Instructional program should be one of the first Issues 
considered; what software Is available to accomplish the goals of your program should be considered 
next; and finally, your school should look at the hardware available. 

A vision of what the program could be like In five or ten years Is Important In Influencing 
purchase recommendations. No one is able to totally conceive of future developments In this rapidly 
growing Industry, nor Is the suggestion iT>eant to Imply that edupators at the local level somehow 
define their situation ten years down the road. It is Important, though, to consider the system's 
growth potential, to do some Imagining about possibilities, to spend some time thinking about neces- 
sary capabilities. Too often those Involved In this process become constrained with a kind of tunnel 
vision, confined by money figures before them or a limited Idea of resources and applications. An 
effort should be made at this stage to explore situations which exist In the Immediate area, or In the 
state, which might point to alternatives and Innovations In acquisition and use. 

Attention, too, should be given to the make-up of the decision-making group. Members who have 
diverse specialization and backgrounds force the consideration of varied use and promote open comrainl- 
catlon and productive relationships. Communl.ty Input and parental support are elements whlcli enhance 
and strengthen the success of the acquisition process. Without such Input, attempts to Introduce new 
technology Into the schools may be met with resistance from the public. There are members of the 
Immediate community who are well versed In computer literacy.' These Individuals should be called upon 
to offer Input and advice In the decision-making process. They can broaden the level of expertise and 
ease transition into this special area of Information. 

The decision-maker does not have to be totally absorbed In the latest developments and equipment 
available. Neither does the decision -maker need to be fluent In the jargon to be able to screen 
alternatives effectively. An attitude of Inquiry and an openness In addressing concepts which may at 
first be unfamiliar are more necessary requisites for a succe^^ful decision-making process. By 
Incorporating these factors in a basic and preliminary stage Lo the final decision-making, the schG-»l 
system Is more likely to spend Its money wisely, establish a strong and directed program, and encour- 
age Innovative and productive use of the system they acquire. 

* Information Included regarding national statistics of computer acquisition come from transcript 
1769, the July 8, 1982 broadcast of the MacNel l/Lehrer Report. WNET/Thlrteen , 356 West 58th Street, 
New York, New York 10019. 
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LOOKING INTERNALLY: ONE RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEM'S RESPONSE 
TO THE CURRENT DECLINING ENROLLMENT TREND 



by 

Reb.^ Rye 
INTRODUCTION 

Public school systems .across the country ^ire facing .1 time of flux with ch.anges which are 
inevitably interrelated .md which sh.ire <i common denominator, financial dilemma. Declining enrollment 
trends on the kindergarten <jnd primary levels, projected cutbacks in rate of increase in federal aid 
,is tlie "New Federalism" takes hold, a new found fiscal prudence on tl»e part of many states, and 
h<-3itancy on tl»e part of economically burdened populaces to increase support for their schools through 
increased taxation are all examples of such changes. Actions in four rural central Kentucky school 
Systems have demonstrated, in various degrees and ways, understanding of the necessity to look 
internally for answers to the problems caused by these clianges. The nature of their- responses h.,s 
beers largely influenced by tUeir financial situation, their historical and current relationship with 
th^ communities they serve, and the personal attitudes of each administrative staff and board. 

One of the school systems, Henry County, has taken steps of Interest to other rural educators in 
thit the> emphasize the value oT flexibility and creativity in addressing unique local concerns. Ihese 
actions seek internal answers and thus deviate from the long established pattern of reliance on 
f^Mi^ral and state solutions for all needs. They emphasize that no problem can be viewed in isolation 
and that responsiveness to local concerns is an important Ingredient in establishing mutual trust and 
suDDort with the community. Programs descr ibed herein were generated either directly by Dr. Robert 
Haynes' initiative since his arrival as superintendent in 1979-BO, or by his fostering and encourage- 

mei^t of the concepts. , , ^, ri i;^ 

This piper descr ibes Henry County's approach to several interrelated problems, one of winch is 
th.^ cnrr.>nt trend toward declining enrollment at the elementary level. When viewed as a financial 
probU^m, tho declining enrollment situation becomes only one of several manifestations of monetary 
dilemma. Th^ answer to a gre<it deal of this combined financial s)K)rtfall lies within the schools and 
tuAr communities and reqtiires inventiveness and a rekindling of the old school and community romance. 
A considerable section of this paper, therefore, is devoted to various steps being taken to alleviate 
th^ financial crunch and at the same time retain an accept:ablc level of improvement. There is also 
emphasis on the need for "fitting the puzzle together" ir, terms of viewing all problems and needs 
within th^ total context of the individual situation, including historical relationships, internal 
r^sourc^s, 'and political responsiveness. Primary focus is on the superintendent's long range plan to 
r^orqaniz- the grade divisions and ultimately revitalize the elementary schools. Secondary informa- 
[3 included t.j provide details about the wa>s in which the total context of the situation has 
be^n taken into .account in seeking solutions to this particular problem. A series of programs are 
d^vscribed w^iich demonstrate the use of internal and community resources and talents, the building or 
.school -community relations, and the implementation of programs with a minimum of funds. 

METHODOLOGY 

This paper is ono p^irt of ongoing research conducted under a three year grant entitled Education^ 
in Rural Areas: Documentation and Facilitation . Within the grant, research on the historical develop- 
ment of th^ tl>ree counties and their school systems contributes to the grounding of researchers and 
provides background for ongoing observation of such factors as organizational structure and school- 
community ioteraction. Researchers observe pertinent school and community committees, meetings, and 
icMvUi^^s- conduct individual interviews with school personnel, board members, and community members; 
coruiu-r facilitation projects in conjunction with the schools. Each researcher resides in the 



c.TintT'wh^^r- th'^bulVo)" her ''research is being conducted and ttiis fact is integral to the methodology. 
The bulk 'of the materials relied upon in this paper were gathered b> the author through observation 
■ ind ir^f.erviews \t\ Henry County. 

DISCUSSION 

H^nry Coiinty is a rural, agr i Cii I tur a I county of 12,7ifO inhabitants occupying 2 B7 s quare m i 1 es . 
Th- larn4t town. Eminence, population .1,259, has its own independent school system. The county seat, 
rW Castl-, population 883, hosts the county high school, middle school and one of the three county 
H'-m-nrary schools. The Henry County School System ended the 19BUB2 school year with one co.inty-wide 
hi(|h school, grades 9-^^, 583 students; one county-wide middle school adjacent to the high school, 
cir uh's r;-S, i+r>5 students; and three elementary schools, grades K-5, 880 students. 

\hf^ nrade reurg^.n i /at ion pla-, which is the primary instrument for addressing the problem of 
cl..clininM ^nrollme-^t at the elementary level, involves relocation of the sixth grades from tae 
''.M,^r ,ii/^d middle school to the three regional elementary schools, and relocation of the ninth grade 
to Vh^ mi"<ldle school facility. rw<. assumptions guide the plan. First, the cur rent decl i n ing enro I - 
mf'ut It th- .Mementary level in Henry County is viewed as a short term phenomenon and one which should 
I. idrlr^ss.d as such. It is ..nriolpated that the decline will be offset over the next three to ten 
>e,rs by\v>me level of continued in-migration from nearby tirban centers and by the current national 
ittirnd'-- favorliuj extended child hearing yeirs. u n r^^^^r- 

Acrordino to population forecasts by the University of Louisville's Urban Studies Center, 
K-nruckv's official populatio.^ research and ir^formatlon agency, Henry County can e xpect a s 1 i gh t 
In the 5-V yeir old age grotip betweei^ 1980 and 1985. Oirrent statistics support this fore- 
co.t; Two .H.^meotary schno I . a re exper ienc ing a t o t a I " d ec I I ne of Mxty^wne ^^''^V^^ ^ J'^^ th^^^ 
I'.oMl is holding eveo In cjrowth for the l98?-83 school year. : Center forecasts, however, that 
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1985 through 1995 will see .1 return to slight population growth in the s.ime nge group, another 
declining span from 1995 to 2010 and then a return to a more substantial increase rate." 

The second guiding assumption is that the enrollment situation is not an isolated problem. 
Addressing tlie full extent of the problem involves activating a program aimed at enhancing school and 
community relations, being flexible and creative in seeking internal answers to local issues, and 
maintaining a sense of timing and political acumen in seeking iricreased local financial support. 

In addressing declining elementary enrollment, a phenomenon usually perceived as a problem, the 
grade reorganization plan becomes a solution to several other problems: 1) overcrowding at the high 
school level; 2) commiinity and school disenchantment with certain aspects of the middle school 
concept; and 3) the projected difficulty in mcjsterin^ community support for necessary future physical 

plant improvements. ' p — 

Relocating riTe ninth grade to the middle school and the sixth grade to Che elementary scnooi v 
addressed the first problem by providing m\jch needed space relief for the high school in 1982-83. The 
1981-82 school year saw 593 high school students in a building designed to accommodate ^^50. Approxi- 
mately 577 students woijld have been housed in the high school in 1982-83 had the downshifting not 
occurred. Relocating the ^2 ninth grade students in the middle school left a total of approximately 
^^35 students at tUe high school. The sixth graders were relocated to the three elementary schools, 
two of which could identify extra classrooms due to the declining enrollment. The third elementary 
school, which had Jield even in growth, made an additional room available through minor physical plant 
changes. Since the middle school building Is adjacent to the high school, ninth graders will still 
have access to certain curricular and extra-curricular activities at the high school. 

The second problem area addressed Is the fact that the open-classroom middle school, built In 
1971, has elicited negative reactions to many aspects of Its structure and methods from parents, 
students, and staff. The open classroom concept was not functioning as designed, for reasons beyond 
the scope of this paper. In addition, many parents felt that sixth graders were not old enough to 
properly handle the freedom and exposure to more mature values associated with the centralized middle 
school. In response to ongoing complaints regarding the open-classr^Aom concept, the board approved 
construction of partitions for the 1981-82 school year. / u » ^ ♦ ^ 

While aspects of the middle school concept that have proven m^re functional are being retained, 
th^ curriculum structure has been gradually revamped. Teachers have returned to their former roles as 
focal points for instruction. Individualized learning packages have been retained only as supple- 
mental material for both remedial and overachl evlng students, and 'Mevellng" has been retained in the 
ar^as of math and reading. -The salient point Is that the school Is attempting to be politically 
responsive in doing away with "middle schoolness". Thus the^ courtship of community begins. Adjust- 
ments away from the conventional open-classroom middle school/ concept helped to accommodate the new 

grade levels. / ^ _ ^ 4. t 

The third problem area that the grade reorganization plan helps address is future construction. 
Or. Hayr^^s projects that there will be a need' for improvement construction within the next ten ye^^s 
and realizes the difficulties of gaining public support for a bond Issue. Any construction would be 
considerably less expensive, as well as more popAjlar, at the locally oriented elementary schools than 
at the central high school. Long range plans thus involve an "Instructional Center" at each elemen- 
tar> school composed of a multipurpose unit Including an elementary library, conference room, audio- 
visual -enter, and a ml n I - aud I t or I um . This space would provide a central community facility for 
school-related activities and would aid In enhancing school and community Interaction, which has been 
impair f'd by years of consolidation and emphasis on schooling outside specific communities. These 
measures will, hopefull>, enhance the possibility of soliciting public support for the " nstructiona 
Centners" Tejcfjers will have direct architectural Input, community in-kind as well as direct aid will 
be solicited, and school labor and talents will be utilized in construction as m^jch as possible. 

Dr. Haynes initially gauged parental attitudes to the grade reorganization plan by discussing it 
with With his staff and the Parent Advisory Committee and subsequently entertaining phone calls from 
parents wishing input. He see this as desirable to unilateral decision making on the part of the 
school. He was careful to outline specific changes that would accompany such reorganization and to 
inswer questions concerning potential problems. The board and superintendent did not receive any 
compMints about the reorganization, which can be taken as an indication of strong public and parental 

support^ ^.^^^^^^^^j problems associated with declining enrollments, various federal and state cutbacks, 
uuj taxation frugality are being addressed In Henry County as demonstrated by various programs aimed 
tt ro5t reduction and use of Internal resources. The superintendent and board are also attempting to 
cultivate the trust of the populace and have designed several projects • aimed at soliciting community 
inptit ind resources. Outlined below are examples of some of these projects and ways In which Indi- 
vidnil school systems can begin to seek more self-reliance. The first example Is the construction of 
»5Sroom partitions at the middle school. 

W\th I minimum of building funds available, a series of steps were Initiated to implement the 
t)l If. at low cost as a major "test'' project for using Internal talents and labor. architect working 

^ith r.h^ staff and state department of education developed the plans. The school maintenance foreman 
i^. 1 Mrensed electrician, master plumber, and Carpenter, and could legally oversee the construction. 
Student workers and recent graduates were xitillzed for a large part of the actual construction. The 
building m^idif Ication, creating visual and sound barriers, was completed at one-half the cost of 
t>irinq an outside c tractor. Community reaction has been positive and the citizens generally feel 
thc,t the ssstem was r^^sponslve to adverse reaction to an unacceptable situation. 

A Gi f f^d-Tal ented program for grades three through twelve is a second example of a low. budget 
rummunity input program. After an initial grant of $1,000 in 1979-1980, the board ass umed r es pon - 
5lbllit> for continuing the program at a minimum cost. The counselor at the middle ..school assumes 

1- Brockwav, 3'imes M. , and Clarence T. Murdock, How Many Kentuckians; Population Forecas ts, 1980-2020, 
••The 1981 Preliminary Update," (Louisville, KY: University of Louisville Urban Studies Center 
Population Research Unit, 1981), p. ^^8 . 
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orqanlzation.il responsibility for the program In addition to her other duties. They utilize local and 
regional volunteers and provide minimum honoraria for special programs, workshops and retreats. 

\3 have many schools .across the country, Henry County has invested in computers. There are 
twelve Apple computers in various functions within the system, six of which are ijsed for computer 
programming classes. The ultimate. goal is to convert part of the older building that serves as board 
offices Into a computing center at which adult classes will be offered as well as high school curricu- 
lum classes. Dr. Haynes has begun the process of developing a community campaign to raise the neces- 
sary funds for this project which wiUdirectly benefit the community as well as indirectly benefit it 
through advanced curriculum opportunities for the youth of the county. A primary focus In fund 
raising will be to solicit endowments from well-to-do older citizens in an ticipation of a computer 
center aeaicdtea. in tuelr names. - ^ u u 

Numerous smaller projects, such as installation of sttjdent lockers over the summer, have been 
executed with school labor and resources, as opposed to the previous practice of contracting with 
outside vendors. Painting, repairs, and refinishing old student desks were all completed by school 
employees and CETA student workers. i*.* ^ ^ u 

These attempts to utilize Internal resources are coupled with an active program initiated by the 
school aimed at improving school and community relations. The program involves attempts at educating 
the community about the functioning of the school and its current situation. "Super intcndentgrams go. 
out to various community members periodically. The school remains very visible on the page of the 
county newspaper, where photographs and stories of the school's activities and accomplishments are 

prominent eacl^ week. , u v ^ ^ a 

A Parent Advisory Committee was established to act as a liaison between the school and the 
populace. All PTA Presidents are members. They and other interested parents, representing each board 
meh>ber district, comprise a committee of twelve people. They meet approximately five times .per year 
and membership rot.ites biennially. This committee serves two primary functions; 1 ) it is a source of/ 
direct input to the administration from the community, and 2) it is a core group to facilitate 
communication from the superintendent to the community. The members, take their role seriously and are 
made to feel that they are IntegraT to the decision making processes .of the school on a certain level. 
One of the retiring Parent Advisory Committee members is currently seeking election to the^ school 
board. 

CONCLUSION 

In outlining the general approaches to the particular situation in Henry County, no conclusions 
rf^qardinq a long term evaluation of the effectiveness of these programs and , directions can be made at 
the present time. It Is important to realize that the solutions described arejor a particular site, 
md all such solutions are peculiar and particular to their specific site. Rather than attempting to 
-idopt generalizations or ideas imported from the federal or state level or from another site, the 
H-nry County administration used the problem as the basis for addressing their own short and long 
r^nqe n^^ds. Declining enrollment thus becomes one factor among many in considerations about improve- 
ment adjustments for the school system, rather than isolated problem to be "solved" with some distant 

person's maqic formiila. . , ^ e 

The importance of individual administrative initiative, creativity and clarity of p. rpose cannot 

be overcmph.isized when considering programs out of step with the "standard" way of da.r,g things. 

That lllusivf* quality--inhereht In a good administrator--of fostering similar visions and expectations 

within the staff and being able to identify staff capable of executing the plan is essential to 

^"^^^Much of the dilemma facing school districts Is the result of the effect of years of "packaged'^ 
sol.itions in the name of standardization. Too many school districts have been impaired In their 
ibillty to sf-^k s^lf-determinatlon and to rely on local analysis and resources. When approached with 
-larity of purpose, attention to local circtimstances and reliance on local analyses and resources have 
the potential to reemphaslze local distinctions as opposed to mass standardization and to regain 
healthier school and community relationships. 
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AUTOMATED LEARNING, INOIVIUUAL INSTRUCT [ON AND COMPUTERS IH 
THE SMALL SCHOfH. aASSROOM 



b> • 

0. L. Dr)rsey .ind 3err\ Uurlcson 

If) 19 80, the authors explored tlie possibility of use oT cornputers .is educatioji-il tools in the 
im.jll schools of West Texas. It iv.is cipparent tluit n icrocompiiters were coming aow*^ in price to t\\c 
;oin': that the technology w(rrild be Imposed tiic schools i f. v.-jluntary taction on the part of pro- 
fessioniils w.=is>^.not taken. What steps must educators lak^' to rneet this d^;maod, and what were the 
likel> consequences If they did r)ot, were question.- '■ ) b'i answered. f'isCory suggests that a tech- 
nology will play a central role in the public schools i! it gains cu!tui,,[ acceptance and becomes 'a 
commo" work tool. When the public makes the c^--.- i 5 i on f.r the technology, there will be public demand 
f')r schools. to adopt tlie technology and provid- U-aAr.if.j in its use. Stanley Pogrow in the KAPPAN 
(Ma> 1982.) expresses the autlmrs ' belief tr- the U.S. 12 experiencing economic changes toda> that 
have not been paralleled since tlie industrial it:.o\.aion when employment and production shifted from 
the f.jnns and hotr,es to the f.ictory. Dr. Pogruv. 0 rther states that aj economic pragmatism fuels the 
adoption of new pro'luct i''>n of riew technology, tlv.* .;umtjlative impact wi i I to r5lter the feature of 
work. Routine work of today will be replace,! by more teuhn i cal vrork of i performing logical and 
cieati/e operations with electronic teoltnology. he young.-sters now in the elementary schools will be 
painfull) aware of this .<switch. Because woj ^- is becoming increasing)^ technical, those students 
icquiri'u^ minimal competencies run the risk of b'^-ing functionally Ml iterate rinc^ ui^emp 1 oyab 1 e in 1990. 

The elementary school in Big Lake, Texas was Vhe institution for Jthe pilot program choseo because 
the principal had a desire to experiment with microcomputers in the elementciiry school as a teaching 
tool iimI f'lr literacy's sakp. The school is the elementary sclfool serving Reagau County, which is 
somewhat isolated, being locited some 60 miles froir. the nearest urbr.n chopping oeuter. The elefT>entary 
pro K im serves approximately 5^0 ctiildren in grades .K-6. It k^-oS d'-jcidcj that the first compjiters 
would be used as tools for thfjse *ludents who nc'-'ed special help iu a r i tV>me 1 1 c , and who were not 
• inder the tutelage of the Special Education teacherr». Teachers were not involved at first for several 
reasons. They had a teaching load already and there was s ome . an r i o i:y <^boi»c the new teclmology. 
Instead, teacher aidos were taught by the princvpal to operate the co.-jjputero and to allow some 60 
>'jurtg5ter5 to ;sork -it^five Stations. The 5tatit,*f-:3 wei'e ere ited wUh oo^j disc drive, Tive CPU tjnits 
u»d one pri.nter. Each child had fifteen minutes each week u,*=. jnj the Hillic.^^'^ math scries which kept 
cunmlativc records. The Millican program was chosen because it I's arr Hanged by level of difficulty in 
addltio(>, subtraction, and other ar i thrr.et ic operations. Each sttident .selv^cts <i level and solves the 
problems. The proc4r ar.i is linear so that the student nove^ to a higher level of difficulty upon 
suocessf il 'ichlevem«3nt of the beginning levo!. 

If the 5 tudeo f;. m i s s e s an answer three times, thn r-jnsv/er ir. pres'^jrvted b'efore moving to another 
oroblem. The s'jftware is designed to show cumjilati-^^ .^cores to teacher ai\d parent at the end of each 
session. Resiiltirva progress of this grOvip of st id^^nts was apparent in Science Research Associates 
(SRA) achievement test scores at the end of the year. No sta. stical methods were necessary to see 
the Ob', iuus improvement in math scores from '981 rjnd 1?8<?. 

Sry\ SCORES 

GR'MX fQUlVALEHTS IN YE^i^S - MONTHS 
Year Class ^'^ 



first Grade 



^ame class in 
Sec')nd Grade " 



Hath 
Read ing 

Mat!) 
Re(?'5irKj 



year 
year 

years 
years 



?^ months 

4 months 

0 months 

5 months 



19S1 



19S?^ 



Second Grade 



Same class in 
Third Grade 



Math 
Readl ng 

Math 
Read i ng 



2 years 
Z >ears 

^ years 
"5 years 



6 months 
2 month 

7 mf)nt« '3 
9 montr s 



! t , 3 t.r, \',r ;',.,tr;u th.it U^'Sf; gra(ie5 enrolled Hispanic surnamed students. 

T-h'^ 5uf:ce3S i3 best described in riuthor Qtu* 1 esoti ' rj words at that time; 

The da> otjr computer was installed, we were in the middle of In-Service Training for ttfe 
facull>. The cof^fusion was incredible. However, within three days everything was installed, 
people w.^re trained and operatior^s had begun to educate our children in matliematics with the 
Educational System. * ^* 

My original re.i^on for buying tlie computer was to educate the- s 1 oiv- 1 ear ner s , to give them a 
little 'help' with a subjec: that was difficult for them. The plan was to give each student 
indivirjual time alone with r.he computer. We set up tl>e main disk drive in the library an^ liad 
f i ve ^termi i\ 1 1 5 uperat ing f mm it. 

We were a little a pp r e liens i ve the first day. All the typical questions went through our 
-nir.(i'-,. How would the students relate to the machine? Would It be more conftjsinq for them 
r I'.h^r tU\f\ the convet^t i of-^a 1 mettjods? Would it cause them undue frustrations? 
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M> f.'»r'> ^'M-e '.'ion liid t r, rest. Tho cluldron lo^ed the c ')mpu t e r s -jnd /icceptesl tli'.' 
r;tul l-rai-n r, t.»«.!> wol pfiscnted on tho scr-.n with on ttius I <!Sm . Something I h.idn't aeon in i 

^ sliurt tim^ lMr»>r, I clccid^^d th/it if t!»i5 w.is working so well with slow le-irnt^rs, wh> not 
introduce it to the entire student body? Wo set up.-i s>stem wlicrehy eacli student h.id fifteen 
minutes 1 week on ttie computer. Fifteen minutes didn't sound like mudi time to me, but the 
wn th»> educ^tiof.W prugr^m Is set up, the students were moving rlglit ilong -it ,i steady p-ice, 
Bu> thr unique port ibout it w,i5 tint encli cti i 1 d moved -tt Itis own r.ite and tlie computer 
Mitomiticil U idMnced him or kept UU where he was until tie vr.is re.id> t^- move on. ^ 

Lif- witi. rhe computer wis not HI work, either. We set up Friday as Fun Da> . ihe 
sr.Ki^nr'i w*-r- 0^eu illowetl tn select their own stibject (addition, subtraction, multiplication 
or division) and then tr> an> level the> wished to attempt. Though ttie day's math wr,rk was 
ill in 'f.jn', the cliildren we re cons t ant 1 > b*Mng expr)sea to the learning techniques, picking 
lip f.'V;<jeil information at all times, /„ . i 

riK' computer let the students kiw)w what level thc> were operating in ( Ki ndergar ter^ thr-i 
-.jxrh grade) and personalized their input with messages on tlie screen that delighted them. 

wnrk, Tim", "Fry one more time, Sarah", or "Congratulations, you can go on to tfie next 
lev'H", were Jnst i few .if the added attractions nf the computer. The chi/ldren were working 
<»r» 1 Miw-to-one bKsis with the computer and were n.jt at all afraid of it./ 

Tr» ifltUMofs w^ hav^' introduced ClassfMMm Management to our instructors on a voliintar> 
This will allow • ^*;aclu>^ to keep individualized records on each student as to the 
...lur ,t il oblectives she has planned. I feel this will be a definite advanta-je for us m 
Mh' af". -.f ru^' Tex IS Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) test required h> state law. 
••^M^.i MM-. , w'.- up the objectives oti the computer so that each child should have them 

rn js'-'O '-M the time he is required to take the TABS test, 

I ui..i.'r\r.,iu\ tl>at Reaqan Count> F1emeutar> was a 'Pilot Project' for the computer instruc- 
r,,v., Tfw pi',].-rr cotilfjr^'t have pleased me more. I knew , the students were improving in the 
ir-i of m^M.^-mitics over ill, hot didn't know exact 1> how muatf uYv,t i 1 our yearl> SRA test 
w-r- r-c»Mv^d. U was ahsolutel> amazing, I honestl>\did not expect T.-ich Tast 
r"V.M..s ift-r such short period of time -w^ the computer:^ . Every student in^every grade 
-,how'-d 1 b'-«'rr>r overall grade improvement in matli than the> ever had in the past. 
Ir. r>S1 i.id 19S?, rh- authors looked at the problem of teacher training. Since there were tew 
oro'jr irr^s learn from, a bea i nn i nqwas throuqh in-service deliver>. The auti.ors developeo P^^son- 
rri.i-./to t-ichers with .lachine demons tr at i o.. showing ti^r micro-computer as an educational too]. Nine 

! -'m..". f. J 1(1'- lip the present at i Of* : 
K -V' J nt roduc t i of^ to Computer Manacjed Instruct iort (CMI) 

, Computer 15 a cl issrof^m management tool 

\ . Sv 1 1. r orm i^ 1 or^ storacje /ret r i e val via the compiiter 

, \'')i'no! t*:iot-t ir.d m'>de 1 use 
^, ! fi'-aoom rn-inagement tises ofr tlie computer 

f>n"ri) progr immi riq skills 
7, |(opliMtion of CMI in the various disciplines (math, reading, pliysics, etc.) 
ioli 'itions if* c'jmptiter science 

Sn--i il -ducitional ipplicition ( use w i th h and i capped , gifted, vocational, etc.) ■ , . . 

')v/'r^^OO ^.Mch.TS from 3} small schools participated In these presentations. The te;ichers tended 
... f ,11 inr,. Vhr-v. groups: those who pursued no further interest in CMI, those who had interest but 
r..fM--^ nove-^irrh-r into professional development until their school district furnished computers 
'-■M ^'h-ir '1 isstoom, ar^d;those teachers who wanted to develop computer skills immediately, f-or the 
I l^^..r qroMp,.n,rth-r triir/ing w ^s off-red in workshops it Southwest Texas^State Un i vers i t>\ and <.ther 
i'-^ ru-mootu-v teacliers tended to hav-. less anxiety about learning computer Skills than 
^..-Mt..Mr> t^^V'h^Ms did for Mu.S'^ teich,-rs where f o 1 I ow-up vyorkstio ps were possible, miidi time was 
. -,n - US'- of th.^ computer for periodic and repetitive subject matter in order to save 

',.,"h..r Mm., for iff^^ctive classroom material. The teachers were also introduced to record keeping 
,n/nor..-r il planninq'throuqh computer operation. The fullest benefit of individual student diagnostic 
Hd" m.-s'MipMv.- -ap, abilities of CMI were not accomplished in the initial seminars but were nUro- 
.l.r^r..^ J^.iT.x^ tininn gr id^ hooks and student profiles were especially appreciated by the teacher. Many 
..r M>VMch.\o worked i/.ter sclu.ol to learn computer skills, and peer teaching techniques were 
ohs>^uv-d rr.-q«S:ntl\ as the t.Nich'Us strviggled together. r » ■ 

/ Two -^obl-fTvs w*-»r- appar^n*- from the beginning and remain so to this day. The .umber of maOune 
|.;l,f^o./s o-r student \.as and is limited. The number of computer loca.'ons need to be such that a 
' minimum ot fort.<-five minutes/week of hands-on time at the computer station. The other 
-<1irir,'-d spif=^'< Tho traditional elementary school has no appropriate space for computer 
rhr- Ml)rar> wis use<l in this study but the need for security and teacher super- 
. A I c>rot)l-m. In cor. struct ion of futvire sch<K)ls, it might be kept in miful that a secure room 

-.^,1., v-.-onfhivy school labor itories or business cl issrooms sho.ild be dedicated for CMI purposes, 
Inr-M-'MOfilv , ^wo probl'^ms mticlpated to arise neverdid so. The ma i ntenance' of machines st lyed 
^ir^.n nu- ihilltv of .luthor Burleson. I., adflition, the expected teacher resistance crumbled very 
,H> u.rl .'v-n v-r> experienced first grade teachers, noted for little interest in change, quickly 
•^ook ;)rifie T. th^'i r p^tS'MmI new le irnin() acli i e vemen t s . 

Im r- lowing th^ prospect after two years," there are several things we would do differently, 
f i.st d^tf^rmir.r. th^ program desired a.wl then purchase the tMt<u ial software. At this point, 

m, •ro--omnM^.'r whirl, will .support the softw.ire would be r^btained. If you buy the micro-computer 
r,'rsr. voo limited to the so f tware . des i gned for that CPU, and yo,i mav be denied .iseful programs 

■ l\/\'ri''forurer^'^' ^-^'^ee curricilar areasfor tut-vrial purposes « j ^ ^ ^^^^ ' '^''^/Vr'^^ ' 
^mM. 1 niuMiq/ -r^'^ -'Hd BASIC. The first two d i so i p 1 i .k.s are for a I )\ studen t s , whi e BASIC ^»1J 
, 'r,.'./,i i-l, r.Hented, ir.d highly motivated students. In 196?, the author started . Programjner s 
T rh- mosf t .l.M.t J fifth qrad-rs. The proqramminc, dfive 1 <ipment of these studentr, has 
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b'i«n n.)tliin() ^liort of ph^N^omer^ i I .iixi h-is tlicm te h1> for mucti higher comptjter science w^rk in liiqh 

SChoo 1 . J ^ ■ I 

Ti.e .iMthors felt tl».it more inform.it ion w.is necess.iry to ev.ilii.U.e the computers .is edttcit i on.i 1 
t^)ols with ctuldren of ,ige K-b. fhus, i the surBmcr of 196?, .i compnt e r ^^mp was offered this .Kje 
group tlirot.qh public s -) li c i t «i t i on . The c<imp w.is baset^ on the f ^ict that ttift mind and body must be 
developed together, .ir»d a full resident progr.wi of arts, craft, gcimes, recreation and computer ska I 1 s 
w^'-re developed through a week long activity. Fourteen students participated 5unda> throuqji 5aturda> 
I'" Harimbe Oaks Ranch in Central Texas. Computers wei'e rented from Reaa<rn County sclmol^ and tlie 
• tuUtor^ served as instructors. Tlie rancli provided tt»e rest of the progr.jfm. Eacli student chose two 30 
minot^- work periods for tt.e computer each day and had the computer individually during this time. The 
(Curriculum was divided into tutorials (math and 1 inguage arth), programn\ing and games. Students were 
grouped b> beginner, i ntermed l.i te and advar^ced. Computers were avai 1 .ib 1 e\ at night for each student to 
fiave time for individual follow-up to whritever suited their f-incy. The Vtudents came v.ith enthusiasm 
md '?^citement and were introduced to the computer ai>d computer proyramminVv^'^cl -"J ' ^ students learned 
to oper Jte the comptiter and understood computer operation by the end of the camp. The >ounge't 
^itudent, at age eight, did n )t do well with progr amin i r^g but developed many i^ew skills in math and 
1 ingiiige arts. The top student who came with some krviwledge of programming was able to write sophis- 
ticated progr ims for his personal use b> day four. The authors used personally developed cu.rricular 
material for teaching programming and used the six volumes of: Creative Programming for Young Mu\ds 
pui)lished b> Creative Programming, Inc., 60^1 6th Street, Charleston, Illinois 619^0. 

rf.e compiiter camp will be offered again in the summer of 1983, to a limited number of elementars 

Kj-T s Ludents . ■_. i , J u ^ 

\u cl')Sii^q, the authors believe there are four reasons wh> computer education should^be made 
ivrilable r.o sd^ool students other lihan for simply tutorial purposes: 

1. "Don't look like -i fool." The exponential proliferation of computers in our society' marulates 
c-imf^irt ible familiarity for everyone f rr)m bul 1 do^er ' -jper ators to ballet d a n ce r s - -e ve r > On e , that 
is, who expects to prictice his tiade ten years from now. 
r. "Principles of operatior>." Tvcr^ a store clerk will be a better-piifi store clerk with a course in 
^ ttie over all- wr)rkings of comput^:rs under his belt. 

M. "O'-ision making logic." C')mputers teach logic better than any n r,n - i n t e r ac t i ve system like a 
re^^-book, and teacii it in ways that t)ften closely simulate tl le dec i s ion-mak i ng processes of 

man tgers . \ • i 

/f. 'T-jmcut. *jr - J i ded man ^ uemen t . " Computer ompetence (not necessarll) p rog r amming-- jus t user- 

-ornp-t'-i.'co) may one da> become a prerequisite f t)r anyone's move i'nto management. Those who do 

.nov- into managemer^t will understand what Oliver Wer»de 1 I Holmes, 3r. m^:a.a when he said "Life is 
irtion ,tul passion; trierefore, it is requirefl of a mar» that he would share the p.ission and^action 

of tiis time at Deri I of being Ju(iged not to have lived." 
If 1 youngster' (jra(iuates from l>lgh school wi tli no p.irticulir skills and goes to a lc»cal corpora- 
t j,,n for job, and if on ttie applicatioti he can claim ter^ hours experience at a computer termiivil-- 
n..i MMt':. f»')f mi\ch--the individual i be qualified for p r e f er e t i a 1 positioning on the hiring 
n "a ! e . 

Art I cm u'' , former head of the computer program at Lawrence Hall of Science in Berkeley, 
riii'V.nni,, ha-, st ited that minimal programming sk i M s- -notJ. i ng f ancy--trans 1 ates into $1000 pei- year 
niMtw^ »r. '-,r ,rtir*g satarv for a youngster goin(| into almost any kind of Job. Two ^tO-minute classes a 
A-.--, r , -.emester wou 1 d' proh ib 1 \ more ttian tio it. This project r>early reached that goal. 
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l.iii/. 1 B. •'^JDofi^'.,, Jr«.in.:t r V. tint, in, itid iJ'^rtld I., f^v^' 

( ♦•o*; u ch , 15 vv-li IS I it^r it.m '! f I'lm pist, pteS'-M^ts conf 1 i ct i »uj t n-; : f ■ i!w infMi- 

fn.iM'ir. it'>jMt rnr-il '.mIi ic 1 1 i ' im . !f* mucli •>r Mi^' 1 i t 'M" i tj i re 'it\ turil edi ic.it i on , 5 1 r g f; h md wo.ik- 

Mr- 0 r, '»f rui H scIimmI^ j r <• d i c.ii5 s''m! u\{1 5umm if i /od (O'HtMl »^ Becker, 19Sl-fj?). r./^-r\»;r 1 1 1 > , Mi'T 

• in til'.' 5i/'.' vvSic:li illows I'! ictnN , '■^ 1 1 idon t. 5 , idm i r\ i 5 1 r i r, or s , pWMUs -md cuinfTititi i (:> l-) be cnpor i^i\";l> 
ii.\',Kec! ifi Mie ffdi ici t i 'm\ ? 1 ptMce'- s . Woikf^csse-j ilmosr, -ilwiys it.cludo th*"' f ul'irc <)f ruril 5.cti')') 1 s to 
pr-ividv r«>ht itiii'Mis , fiiyh qii.Hit.N educ-ition (Moble, 19S1; Silrnot*, 1980). 

Oi.e »cC')unt of ttie strongtfis .md yrC'iknesses 'if niril schools c-ir, b- Mirul in \i\ .uticlv ptibli''(ed 
1 (. r.be florUt CehtfMl Assoct ir ion Qm irter 1 > in 197^. Smrqes (197^+) suqge!". t: s tb.it "sm-ill sctiool:. tir)ld 
f.b-f 5 trnr- ;v.tu:erh for qMilit> edncHion is Mieir big ci^.> brothers..." (p. ^''91). Wtiilc ^h-lt m i> he Uie 
"I'-.e, ruril -jchools continue to l)e plu^ned b> i number of prot)iems over which tbe> tii\e \er> little 
eot.'-.rol: preoer\ice prop-ir it ion of teidiers; lick of pt of ess i on 1 1 5ei\ic*;5. md etluc-it i on 1 1 r'^.'^onr ces ; 
t ovy '..jx b ises; md low socioeconomic ^vliit^^ ind min,o[ it> (jronp^ (Arnodeo, 19B1). 

Ct,if:l.,-s (19^.9), m i stiid> of nii.il to.icherr., leporte'd th »t 97.^1% of the reich*-.r-> f.Ht the\ were 
i i> r!'-<|o it I > pi--pi('Nl In te ich III iori! ^chrj.)!^. S'irne of ttie conc/rrns coit-M-^-d on c. Iwir 1 ick of 
.), ..p , r , t 1 on ' 1 f\ 1 rpo.ir. Of r\Mmt)eM of sid)joct fields. M,iint lining ,i quality st/iff of te ichers is i 
piinripil pf »t)N!fn of rir.il -^.cti'^jl idm i n i s t r it or s iccoiflinq to Mori-irt\ {I9bl). While there m i> b*^' i 
•f.onb"r of ipp ! i c in" «^ , finfliriq te ichers who cm effectively deil with geotjriph i c isolition, popMlitior\ 
d^>^'r-. 1 ir-d 'ipir3it>, the rnr-ri lifestyle is difficolt. Moririt) (1941) snqges.ts tlmt teichers 

^'/"n I I % ift ror \\ '^'jnvTiMi. 1 ir-i /tlien qrowinc) up, or wh') did their stud'Mit: te'.jclunq it) -i niril settjticj, 

■ I'-.dilK h iv^ ] •"v'lS fliffirtilty i'» t * jo t i nr) tfj ruril t"ichir,() conditions. 

1 I'/k of p r r, r 3 I r ,;i 1 1 '^,♦•1 vices irul e huMt, i on 1 1 r'* sources further C'jmpoimds the problem of 
r;,),|,rv .,f rut il feiclters (f^'f-'Huiul )j f^nshold, 19^.0). Inservi'^'e itui st.iff deveiiptnent oj-Jpor t ur\ i t i e s 
tr 1 1 m I '■'Ml t)>' i)eogriphic i o I 1 1. 1 ot \ md the ui; iv u 1 -ib, i 11 v uf -dequ-it^ delivery Systems. 1 he ibsenc^ 

■ -r -.upport servic':'S, educ i ot> 1 1 rs well is heilt. h, mc! soc:iil, cur^^r .rtul persor\.il c our* s e 1 i f\ (} , 
n'-r^'s iddirioj, li problems m rtiril coamuu i i es vvith ecnnom i c-i I 1 y depr i ved :'c|roups . 

Chul"S n9r.9), MortDty (19S1), Muse -ifid S' on .^h .)ck e r (1979) ire re.Genchers who report the 
p.- r c" n t t of.s nf rii :! teudiv'r'-. infi idm i • i s tr it *ir 3 i."i thf.'ir studies. Hiese/ue important studies since 
is "SS'M.tiil in :"seircli oi rur ol ^'I'.o.ojis to mo: hide informutior» fr'om those wh'i .rie ictuil ly 
ir,,.Ov"d s<i tlMt rur\l v!lu*'S, concur.:,, Trur. t r-i'. i 005 , -isp i I'lt i orus .ind (j-.ils ire reflected. 

litis s*^ud\ Ixiks .^t th" p'uc-'pt i oi.s of sct;ool boircj .riembers, principils, md teichers reqirdinq 
vi:'- pi ♦'p w iMof of their t*- r::lie r '., -.ndtt-.e r.iiltbility "f pr')f ess i on -i 1 service? .is well -is educ 1 1 i 'in-i 1 
r-'S'iuf '-•:s . Ar. w-iIn'ms -.f fini'-ri <1 c mt! 1 1 i of^::, i_tifl .i uomoqr iphic sttrveiy of the simpU.' popu 1 it i oius u--' 
included in ')rder^t'> present i m^r compl<:te picture of the rur il popul itior* surveyed. 

It. ..th.; .Spr inq <>f 19>i?, t.'i-; r':s^- u cfK-rs ipplied for .ind receive*d two qr-ints which wer e desiqr.eti 
''■)Cus r-rs-'irch oi\ ruri! ed o c 1 1 i '.-n • 1 nortcerns. 0;<'e' (jrmt, wliich is funded by the tJortli Central 
\'. • 1 0 * 1 on Commissi')! )i\ Scl'"ils- Rese.irch roij>rn i 1 1 e- .ind the De f)-i r t me r* t of Ciu r i cu 1 um ,iru1 
;,.';,tiu':' j.Jt., flort M'-rico '\r 1. n i v e r' s i t y , t \i(]*'^A on i comf).] r 1 1 i inalysis of procjr ,ims ind percep- 
♦iwf.s of cirious cofKst. i tuet^c i ';s n iccredite.d rur-'/l schools, is opposed to those i non-member rm >1 
s'^ii')<»l J, to deteimin^i vi!u<;s r.-Mu^-u from tiorth C'Oifril Nssoci ition occred i t-it i on . 

( The riin*: wes tern -m'jst ic^^s of tfie Hortfi C^^ntr il \ssuc i it i oti reqiort were chosen -is the t.ir()et 

'j\.,p.i' iri-.ti for'fTis sturjy De-r loS'- ')i their hnjh pei; • : icje of ruril scho',15 ,,nd whit is p^Tceiv^d to 
oA^',nim..(> prohl'TTi", ts -joc i j f " . with r.heir ruril sclo;')! p-ipul itions. flie stites inclmie Aii/on^-i, 
('■ilo'rsj':'., Kifisis,, Hey)r!,>t-: i, "i'-w M<'vir:<i, fiMith fXikoti, Ok! ih'jmj, South Oikot i, inci Wyiminy. Idef\tifie(i 
S'^no'jls ir.elu'led iM iv: :."''d 1 to't rur.il s r:h.ji 1 s^ m it c:)ied witli own - iccreti i tetl ntril schools r>ot currerttly 
1 r)P I 1 c m *. - for' MCA m'-^nh-: - sh i p . factors which .ir-e l)einq studierl inclu<1e: te.icher -issignment; types 
..^♦.•rt .,r inservice pro(jt ims; pr ep ir- 1 f i ot* of t*-* icl^er s ; clmr.icter i st i cs of community md school; 
.,f ufiK-ulom •>rf'^r :d; mrl percoptioris of sch.)Ml board memliers, tr.ictier s it\d principals. 
P,-- ,<-.-.,nd 01 mt i !iif,fh-d l)y the fduc it i on '1 1 R^:S'Mrclt Cent/.U', Coll(!{je of fducitiun, t^*jw Me\iC'» 
'it \f f On 1 V r i t \ , l^^d '-•x.'-ouls t'ur Hof.t h Central 'Ns soc i a t i oti cjrant t-i f-icns additionally on factor's 
.-,p,..^ , r J ff, . ''.'tate of tiet** f'iexi.co: i.e., nvH t i ';thri i c odocitiou; demorjr j;^ h i c profile of tli^- rui il 
t 1 Mir-r : teicher, idm i n 1 t r a t'. r irid comfTViti i t.y inter re 1 .it iunsh i ps ; ai\(j cultural o'.d ethnic coi\sidera~ 
iv)i.s. Ml' rurol 5ch')o(.s ii> Mo^'o hue lieen contact.ed., firoad anrl {jei\eral que:, ti oris ar" beii\q 

ildr-'ss'ol IT'. b«'>tt' {:,'se<rch -o r o j e c t s . Tii^se in ttrri^ ha\e been broket\ tluwn int'i specifics for ttie 
uu' p'lS" of ' ?>e ^,ur\-'y i n •, r r jin-'o^t s us*'d. Tlu-se i t\ s 1 1 ume-n t s wru'^ de\ 1 op'-tl for- teachfrs, principals, 
ir.-l 'v-ti...* I ^.'i it d menib'O . 

I;, Mi". ) pilot, ".Mtd, !') vilidite the tiCA qu-'-st ionna i r es w i:^ coodMCt"d in Arkans.is. Uijs appeared 
If. ic.pi ■ ,p/ I \r>^ , f,,|- i pilot stufiy since it currently bar. iCven ineml)er riiral elementary 

.-,,0,.>ols (Af'rr\\}^'r rural hioh schools. Since t\o rural junior liigh/middle schools corr'Mitly hold 

TT-nti'u "di i p, wo school'-^ v-'ue s^l-^ct^d from tlie six wliich w^re locited in t«)wns unfier ^,000 pupulatior. . 
'.'if "lO'nb'er scht'iol'. , two rural element a r) md two rural tutjh scltools were selected. Tliese sch<Miis 

yy.M'"- Ti.u-Oif-fl with rno-nvmh^r sch-iols. A total of 11 scliools .ujieed to participate. Qoe s t i orui a i r e s 
rt-.f.- sen^ for ill te.ich'-rs, tlie principal, ar>f| scliool bo ir^l memhen witli if»struct ior^s tliat tlie princi- 
f) 1 1 ■ I ! ro»"urn ^eacl•e^ uid priruMpal qu'^s t i ont 1 1 1 r e s , witti tjoud rriombers ret tipri i f»f) theirs separately 
If. ^ ' s I f - idd r es sed st rmped /uwrMope provided,. This same pr-ocedur^ his been followed with tlie 
fl ) f. Stt.dy irul ' he^"''xt«M\fi^d Hew Hexif^i Srody.\ fh^tiuuus wer»> sufficieta to aitj in th'; r'"\isi<)n uf 

r^.*- ,} -.t I'.t.t. ,i r^'S for tii*^ Hi-.^'-Stite St«idy . 

Ou.'s' lofu. lires for Mu- Hin^'-Sr.ite Study wr^' smt our. iti September to W+0 NCA member schools nui 

f., ]^\, 'rr,.'.nb'o schools Th*' qu'^ s ' i ot »n li r 'vs hiv^' b'^^tt r^'turr^^d on 1 ro(julir bas>s and ar^^ sill beituj 

,..-,.,1..,!. dit'% '9' t^MnlrofsV^n principals, vu\ ^6 school board membors h.ive replied. 
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i r.\\fi f ol lov»inq pages . 



^stlnq factors lo be consi -cc'il. Ttujso fi ita 
'f::it::on5, of these data are the topic of this 



•\ pr 1 i m i (»ar ) rev iev» 
art? oro^«;nt'*(l tt»roti(^ti UahW; 
pr'^sent at i ofk . 

As indicat'jd Tat)le I, ^92 teachers liave , nOod of v^hich ICf are elementary and 88 are 

5*jc<,fKjar> teacn^iio. Or the ^3 principals, 1? are elciT>^ . v and 31 are secondary. Sixl — five percent 
.)f the respondent teactiers <yere female while ■ a respondent principals were male. If these 
trends conofnue throncjh the larger study, it wonl.' i-.- f that women predominate the teaching ranks in 
riir il sch.iols. It would also appear that a sm.- . rentage of rural principals are women than if. 

the case across the nation in all schools. Acc'--; to the National Advisory Coimcll on Women's 

rdnc^'it ional Programs, 1^% of all public school pr .? nc i pal sh i ps were held b> women. Onl> nine percent 
-if V.w. prMuMpals in this preliminary stitdy w^re women. 



TABLE I 



DATA ON RESPONDENTS - PRELIMINARY 
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'i'OTALS 










U6 


119 


235 



The pre I imin.ir> stiid\ included returns fr«>monl> 46 school board members. Of this 46, on 1 > five 
{11%) were wumeti. Again, -i f- ttu s trend continnes throughout the stttdy, Women hold few leadership 
positions in rtiril Schools, either as principals or as school board members. 

Th'-:- prel imiftar> returns included sc^kjoIs on Indian reservations. This influenced the pattern of 
'"thMicity imong r es pon de(\ t s . As indicated in Table II, eight percent of the 257 individuals wt)o 
r^-p'Mted ethnicit> indicitei the> were American Indian, wtiile five percerU: were Hispanic, fise percent 
A.M'-' \\\ \ck, ind t)ne percent were Asiatic. A total of 81% reported ^jther Tighteen percent of tlie 
prir.'Mpil^ w^*rc ethiUc m i n.,r 1 1 1 es , while ?.2% of the teachers were ett\nic minorities. 

E T H N r C r T I Mil) \.r\:lC, wage PHOFICIENCY Of. -^ ESPO riPENTS 
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()•' r individuals responding to the language's in vyfiich they were proficient, H0% indicated 

r \\^'^\\"^" pVorirMont \i\ Tnglistj >)t\]), Fourt'-en percent ifulicated proficiency in «)no language- 
Ml u. rr.(;li-,h, wh^'fe six percent indirjated proficienc> in tw<) or more languages other th<in 
h'uli'-.h. \ppr.)Ximatel> the same percentage of principals ar\d teachers were proficient in rnglish 
MO I V . rhi rnmpirisons hive been m-ide at this time with.tfie percentage of students i;-^ th.ese ai 
".rh.,*,*! wh', are hilintjual or are native speakers of a language other than English. It would appear 
from thi--^ prelimif\ar> data that ethrwcity of rural teachers does not match the ethnic ratios in the 
br-i-Kl'-r population of the Ufv i t'-d Stat.--, nince the inajorit> of these teachers and principals <ire of 
I 'i-NV*^--, torf> rurMpear"* utcestr>. 
f)rW> 'in.--third of ttie teachers rep«>rted w i nq less thai\ five >ear5 experience in th*' rural 
-rs.o'd \r[ ■f,U\r^^ the> were currer^tly teacturtq, nhile nearly 51% of the principals who reported i nd i - 
>,rod Mi'^y had h*Md th «t pr i r*c i pa 1 sh i p les-i than five years. Sixty-seven percent ')f these teactiers, 
-nmpir'-d Ajrh tv9% of th^^ principals, hid been [n M..-. sch'iol i y^hich th.e> Aorn cuTrcntl> -iSsigrMjd for 
rn'ir^' ^hi«i \^ar-. In viewing Table Ifl, it appears th it teacliers ter\d to remain in the same rural 

--fu.-.i I '.viri. or-at^r ^.^onf than (M prir.cipals. This f ictor m j> influence the 5t>le of leadersliip 

'1." prinripal Hul. m ,> influence the extent of inservice activities jvhich can he cirried on hy the 
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P' inclpH. It. h.i5 footed b> tlio luttMifs tti.it miny rur.il principles c-ipitnliz^ *m tlio cxtortsivo 

'•xp^ff i'.'Mcv of tti^'ir f.o.ichf^rs In pr^i>. id i luj itiservico ictivitica <inrl ovcf\ seek vulvice ir» rog^ird to 
• iflmiM 1 tr.it i vtv mat t'T'i ffim to.iclif^rs with longer tenure in the school. These l-ittei reflections do go 
be>or.d the (\\t \ provlfied In rlut pre 1 i ml ti.iry stufl> . 



table: 1 1. I 

EXPERIENCE OF RESPONDENTS lU RURAL SETTING 
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»b I e IV Indicates the highest level of edocatior^ achieved b> the various respondents. Ml 
pais reported holdir^q the master's degree or hiui cr, .^hile only ^6% of the teachers held the 
['5 degree or be>ond. Seventeen percent of tlie prir^cipals held the Ed, 5. or doctorate v>hile only 
cera of the teachers held the Ed, 5, degree, Hur ?' 3cho.ji pi- i t^c i pa 1 s , at least in this rural 
1 study, have ittained a considerably higlier level of education than have the teachers in the 
s the\ administer. Little differet^ce was noted i 

»r> or hiqtj school [Hincipals or b> elementary or 1 
-3'-'^en percent of the principals arui 3^f% of the tra.^i 
ienrr'^e''- , 



1 eve's of education achieved by either 
x^'h sch^^^l teachers in these rural schools, 
e r .•: \< 1 1 ed they were w o r k i r\ g t w a r d 



TABLE IV 



\c:ademic ppeparation or- 



: : ; 4 1^. .} L o o 1 1: ' 
f-M '.; c .1 1 1 n A c h i •.' ^ ■ 

ii^ ma n I 2 y r 



Tt.'acher. s 



In 



i Kl en fiS 



4 b 



1 r, 



C n m [J 1 e 1 0 f i \ Woqrt: s 'f"; 



El (in }(S rl HS . ^ 

' 12 

1^ 
A 

\ 1 0 

! 

I' ' 1 



WL-M. f|Merje'l ah-- * the ways iu wliich thr:y had received preparcJtion for teaching in a rural 
[f nr, tefl * ! »t r.one of the teachers or principals in this preliminary study reported having 



1 K ^' r . 



^ 5 f j courses d^^^iqned for rural scliools. It is also noted in Table V that only seven 
,,f M„.^,<>",-..%,p,,fHi^r^ts believed such 5ep<irate courses wotild be the most appropriate approach for pre- 
Ojr w.fi M-irh^is for teacl»in{} ir» a rural '■'Ottinq, Or^iy nine percet^ of the teachers and uo prif»cipals 
...r.Mvd pr/>paratiof> throiujh specific con tent re 1 ated to rural schools ir^ regtil ar courses, while 
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8o 



\)i "p ir I 'Hj ♦■fMf'h/T j n r ur \ \ 

n<) 3p*Kific prep u it Ion for 
specific ptepir at ion vy^s 



r-Tiolr- of ottier e'lrlif^r studies In wtiicli nitMl tcichers 
f'lr "^pocific pi e p.H' it" ioik ri)r toichir^g in riir-il scliools 
r-« .m' i oo''rs ift. Mi-i lu'cjer Studs ondervY »> . 



of tlie principalis bellevod tlils would be the most ipproprl.ite rjppro jcli for 
scliools. Twent> -throe percent of the te^ichers bel ieved Inservice wijrk- 
l lie . ippro'ich. Morirl) 80% of both te.ichers .md princip<ils reported h..iviny 
tfMchific) in rnr-il schools.. Frjrty-one percent of bot\\ groups believed 
I n ippr opr i lite . Ttiis I -itter finding .ippears tn be inconsistent witt» the 

iruJ princlp'ils t^avo indi Crated <i cirC'it need 
It will be interesting to see i i" this trend 



!'[M-:i'APATioN r-'OF' T r:\t;M u;o [n rural setteng 




V,Ay U W i' re pa r .'1 - i M' '--t Appror^r la tc 
tiiin ' "T rc.uli i ni; ' AuproDch for P ror^a r i r.c 
in '{ijf.i 1 Si-tfiru'. Teachors 



Tcachf,T3 Princi::a I 
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Th.? .i ii". » nhovrn in Tible VI iudicMtes the : ;ber -jf teachers, princip.ils ind school bo<4rd members 
wti-i ir.dif'itett ciM^er sit i s f -ic t i on or d i ss.it is f -uM ) •)n witli cert.iin -aspects of the ediicition.j! progr.^m 
If. i r ' 5(Mioo 1 . Un greit d i s s .it i s f ac t i on with ."^ny of these . inspects was showri by any of tht? three 

fjrMop^,. Over 90% •)f both te<ichers ,ind principals expressed sat i s f-iction w' tii classroom rictivities, 
t'-M'^iier ev > 1 O'l t i 'jn of student pr ocj r es s /a ch i evemen t , opportunities to innovate, ^nd administrative 
oiipp-irt toward innovotive practices. Principal's were ilso liigbly satisfied {97%) witli the textbooks 
■ ir,'-d, while of tlie teacliers also expressed satisfaction with iex"h:oks used. School board m^mbeVs 

f '^.Tp'KideH t" onl\ two ^MViivalent aspet^ts of the proqram. Sevenl , -f ou:- percent of school board members 
f '--.porid' 1 on , i "/ romp.ired with 90% of the t^Mchers a^.d principalbt ^-'o satisfied with teacher evalua- 
ri.jf^ of student pi o(jrf,'S.o . 

On the basis of the results of this preliminar> study, it v-uld ^jppoat that teachers af\d princl- 
pils in ruril scliools tend to be satisfied with the quality of wh.it tltC) .ire doing with the curriculum 
"jnd with textbooks beinq used. Principals indicated less satisfaction than did teachers wHh finan- 
-ill -.upport f<)r innovative practices, witl» the .iva i I ab i 1 i ty of inservice procjrams tor ("eaciiers, witi» 
opt)., r ttio i t i f^-i for teachers to attend inservice pr'xjr ims , and with the scope arid s-2fji!er>ce/ar t i cul at i ori 
• if 'f'Mf r iculom. It ma> be that te ichers tend to have greater satisfaction witit these aspects of tlie 
'whoul program than do prii^cipals because of their greater tenure in the sdiool. Coi . 1 d it bo that 
pr in.: I p 1 1 who t» we been if^ the school for a shorter period of time and y<ho have achieved a lugher 
'.cliool pr')(}r »m than ilo principals because of their greater tenure ir the school. Coiild it be that 
pr if»'-;. i p » 1 s wlio hrive been in V-' school for a shorter period of time and who have achieved a hitjlier 
level (f ^Mlncati 'M thari the t.cr' 
^ant to n')te that the teachers and 



?r5 iea1i?e greater inadequacies in current practices? It is impor- 
possibly princip,H5 in this prelimin-iry study may hold tlw; educa- 



^jMna! pr')()r tm in their schools in higher i)eg n d than Is warranted. This point is r-iised due to 
;:.)iK;'-rn ir manv qu.irters reqardiru) ttie ^ppro^^>/t er) e s s of many textbooks for rural clu 1 d r e n , " t h e 
t>ri)'irt'Ml 1 v^k of effective inservice programs f-^r rural teachers, and inadequate financing found in 
mariv for i1 sdiool districts. 
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TABLE VI 



Dr.'OHKE OP SATISFACTION WITH CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Teachers 

I — f 



AspOC- of PLOqtiUW 

Toxtbcoks Used 1 'i ^> 

C I a s s rooir. Ac 1 1 v l t i e 5 1 

Tuaclior r:v:i lujt ion or' !16H 
S f J d n t P roq r o !.i / A c h l v t?me n t 

Tcvicher Avj L Idbj I ity to Studonti; ' 1 58 
C"j t Ldc Req u i a r Class room 

■ ;. L;or r.un 1 1 loa to innovate I i-^" 

A d 1 1 \ 1 s t r- 1 1 ! V e S uijvui t T ow a r d ■ 1 

; 1 l I ■;<■ p r lof: r ol-s | 

A '/ ..I 1 1 a b 1 1 It y r.d In s < ; r v i c o | , 1 

p :■ jrirrtJi for To ;i ch*.:' r :> f 

O'^'::;or tun L t i-O ii For Tuachers ^ 
t.-j Attend In nor vice Proqrams ' 

::^copo and Seq'jonce 'a r t i'ju 1 a t ion ^ ^ 

o f Cu r r L cu I un | 



19 



34 



P r .i.nc ipa 1 s 
D Iks a t 



1 1 s . 



4 1 

j? 

1 1 

38 
^ 1 

23 



1 1 



1 4 



School Docird 
Sa 1 1 s , D i st',i\ t . 



34 



38 



^nr ! pp'-sented in T.ible VII Indic-ites tUe dcgreo of s.i t i 5 f .^ct i on toict^er.s, pr i ric i p-i 1 .s -vm\ .school 
b'.jri members hid with vdrioiis c«imponents of ttie progr-im. More thin 90% of e.ich of the tliiee groups 
of respondents indicited s ..it i s f ..ict i on with only two of the lb componer^ts listed 
These t^lree ciomponents were: 
coiTimoi 
90% of 
1 1 r r i f 



on tl>e quest ionn.ure. 

competence of te-iciiers in w<irk i nq w i tli rur-il cluldren .ind >outh; 
.it> .support of ^Uhletics; and te.^cher cer t i f i cit i on for te^ichinq in rural schools. More th-in 
both te.jcher .vid princip.!! respor^dents indicited sUisf.iction with: the qener-il school 
•Ilium; teictter under s t-ind i nq of !ur-il children -ind youth; school 1 i br^ir > /med i a centei"; transpor- 



schoo 1 

r. If ion services; .inti teacher ass ianments . In no instance were fewer th-ir* 73% of the teachers satis- 
fi^(j witli any comp.^nent. The only instance in whict* fewer than 73% of the principals were satisfied 
v^ith ■> component was in the case of ii^service programs. Tven in that instance, two-thirds indicated 
s it isf act iof^. . J 

S-hool board members tended to indicate less satisfaction with t,ie various components than did 
fvr-ich'us jrwi principals. In fotir instances, only twj-thirds of the schf.ol board member respondents 
;f\riicate(i .satisfaction witti components. These were: diacjn.ibis of student abilities; 
h'^nsi^e student reporting system t") parents; school program evaluition; .md involvement 
program evaluation. Only 59% of tfie school board respondents reported s. it is fact ion with guidance and 
conn-.e>inq services. It is appropriate to note that teachers and . p r i nc i pa 1 s also reported 
lo()r^'e of a I, i 5 f ic r. i on with cjuidance anci cotjnseling services and with involv< 
iMtiMfi th u> they r eported in r egard to most 'ither cjmporients- 

VII [ inc'ioates the ntimber of teachers at both elementary and sec«>ndary levels* who are 
tr ioii5 e-.tracurr Icular responsibilities. the basis of these preliminary results, it 

apo'-aro that elenent-u'y teachers tend to be assigned a greater number of extracurricular responsibili- 
ties tt>ar\ are sec-judary teachers. F! igt>ty-three percent of the e I ement .iry t e ac]ie rs reported respon- 
3jbilitie5 for two or more extracr 



()r^-e 
pr-xjr »fn 



use of C'')mpre- 
f)f students in 
;e 

1 '»we r 

students II"* 



ah t 



rep'>r^'^»d he i n(j assigned two or more. 
f.)f --oK'h i n (} i n t e r 5 cl»o 1 -I s t i c atl'' 
s^^llMw}, -.Mperv i r. i n() scli')ol events u. 
f\ \ [ \ for I'on - rur > 1 choo Is, it wo 
no-r I'SMirv- t'x r r a(*Mr r i c^u I ar r esporvtjib 



u 1 <ir ac t i V i t i es wh i I e on 1 y 53% 
'• iter number of secondary teachers 
., serving as student council or 
rai s i nq. \\ tlnrnqh these authors 
iioar that a (jreater percentage of 
■s thatT i 5 tl\e case i n other scho') 



f the secondary teachers 
reported . res pons ibi 1 i t i es 
cliss sponsor, and ticket 
do not have corresponding 
te-iclicrs in rural sclujols 
Is. 
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TABLE VI r 

Ol'CPRK OF SAT IS FACT TON WITH COMPONENTS OF 'PROGRAM 
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il<it.i pr»;5onted in r.ible IX Indic^ito.s tlic number of ptep<u-.it ions .md sep.ir.ite di sc ip I i nr.s 
incHiidftd in to-ichyr .jr, 3 i ')'»mer\ t s cj t tlic second.iry level. Forty-fuiir percer\t, «jf t^lnrsii 
roport';d t^Mcfiinq foui- «Uffereia content courses, wtiile <inotlier ?6% reported te-icliiiu) three 
cor^ef^t course.-). The nurpber of different prepcjr<it ions .issigned v-^rMod from OT\e to s-Jven. 
rcent of these tC'iot^ers reported tuving severe different pr epjr.jt i ons , wliile reported 
ve or more different pre p.ircjt i ons . Seventy-two perce(\t reported li.iving three or more pro- 
-) . Or^ly 13% reported fwiving single prepar-it i on . Sixteen percent of these te^ichers 
te.ictiinq three or more 5',ep<ir*<^te disciplines while two-thirds indicated ttwit they \^ere te^ch- 
ngle discipUr^e. OrU y ter^ percent of tliese secondary te.jcliers indicated ttuit the> were te.ich- 
de -ire. IS ii^ whlcti ttiey were endorsed t«j tericti.,' ^ 



TABLE IX 

NUMBER OF PREP AR/^T IONS AND SEPARATE DISCIP'dNES CURRENTLY INCLUDED 
/ , IN TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS (SECONDARY) 
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In Or iwinc] conclusions b.ised on this preliminary dati, it i important t«j 
b'js.^d on f.-w'tr th-H» 10% of tiic respondents .inticip^ted in the total .study. 

sctioois fro.Ti which ttiey c-^me are tvpicil is ^ fundamental qtiestion.. With this cantior\ 



stress tliat the data is 
W lie t her or not tties*-! 



.iiid school board members ^ire 



th 



teachers than 



if* minrl, tho following f^ntative cone I u.s j ona arc stated: 

1. For the most part, it appears tliat teriehers, principals 

general!) satisfied with the qviali»-> of the progrcam being provided rural children and >OMth. 
Th^re app^rars to yy:. less supoort for special preparation of teachers for rtira) schools than 
was fonr>d in pi-^".j.,Mn studies. Wliether or not this Is typical of what will be found in 
larger 3tud> is not xfuwn at the present time. 

3. Principals ippear t^) bo less satisfied with inservice opportunities fr)r rural 

is reported by^ teachers. Since rural priricipals tend to have a higher level of educationa', 
ichievement than do teachers, iX :r.i> be that they have more acctirate insights in regard t.-» 
needs of teachers than do teachers. 
• Tc.,c^^e^s tend to be predominanCv! y female, while principals tend to be predominantly male in 
rural schools. This appears -o be trtie to a greater extent than is true nationally in all 
-.chorjls. It inav be that femalle teachers in rural schools have fewer opportunities tliai^ do 
male teachers to pursue adv-inced de(jrees and adm i n i s t r.*l i ve certification. 

S. Rora! teachers appear to come from the dominant ^erican culture with fei/ver coming from 
minor 1 1> Ethnic grotips chan Ss found in other- public sctivjols throughout the countr>. 

r.. feichers and principals in .this preliminary :itudy indicated that no specific preparation in 
rural educ-ition was needed. This is contrary to findings from earli^-'^' studies and will he 
cofisidered carefuliy 15 an aspect of the 1 ,^rqer study. 

7. \u the secondary srlu^j I s , teacl.ei o are frequently required to teach more thai\ t'.'«o o!' more 
di5e = pline*J and iMve sever-vl different preparations per day- This factor is seldom con- 
sidered in teacher preparation programs, btit should be an essential element if teachers in 
niril schools 'M't to be an essential element if t:eachers in rtiral schools are 
rni r. i-Tia I 1 V qualified to handle teaching assignments. 

\\\ additloi> r. eacluncj tsr. ir^nments menti'>ried in ?v ' *r)o-e, teachers in both elem^' 
".econda-y rural schools ire oxpeote(i to carry heavy ^'r r racur r i cu 1 a r r espons i b 1 1 1 t 1 - 

to tt^is aspect of roles required of • 
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if u:tiL'|-5 ,11'.' f.i' In; ';xpf;cL'.'(i tn .i.sr.iiim* res p«)n% i I) i 1 n* 



t t n : •, 



fj'it-'i, !, . Spec ill i5SiK;3 I i t*2d t:.^ rnr.i 1 ■•'tinc-tt ioh .mti 

til.- ( n -NnruMl Cnv\{ "rrjicn for Hur.il rdnc ition, L-is Cnices, MN, TWTT 



itid tc.iclier cor t i T i c tt. i .jn . 1^ i|)'-t pt 'ts^^n t v'd l< 



Cliifl'-s, f . fh^' pr<n),n' it. \>>i\ ■)[ t^-ictMM"-. f'>r 'im.t 1 1 i nr > I .sch'Xil.^. Uf »p(ih I i ".Iw.-d doctora I d i soi" t if; i , 

M-.r I if^>, r. Probl'?rn.s of rural super- i nt'^rulot^ts in wo 5 I'M n SnuMi Dakota. The Riir a j Tdiic ah nr , 19M , 
Wl), 1-5. 

Mn*-,'', I., & St .,iicti.ickor , t. . '\ t:udy mT sm i 1 I rur-il 1' i y s c_h.p i I ? .\:_;:JL, ^ ^' _il!2:). j'!'.'^ ' . • 
Porcopt. io'T, or toactiors nur~ uIrTrt< i s t r > ^ MT T7"n^iper pres^.-ntotraT Hi^-'V:- i r."i7rr(riiLMt: F^n n 
\'i5'>c i 1 1, 1«)n C'lr* f oronc^ , FTi n F r \ric i sco , 19 / ^ 

M..t)l', X. S.ifTi"- new porspoctives on rural odticatinn. Tlip Rural r.flucat')r , 1981, 2^^^* l^^'^'^- 

()«fl'Ml, I.., Mrrckcr , ■ W. Rural '-di-ciUofu P isr indPr-.-sent (Pirt II). The Rin at J^di jcatur , I9b1-S.\ 
W.M, l7-?7. 

Sitm.Hs P. S^niM v^h-jul j i t r . i ' ^-HuN-rns ■ ,t I.Ih' HO':,. dofij!3 C. 1 ''mciUan a^ 

f jt i')f* in r.l,r 19h0;_:.: N ^^M^^o^id ijim ■>! I^ilicv Paprr r.. D iruiu \ (TR I T'Doc' imont 

St.ir.r—>, A. rt,.. -.mill sell').)! : N i 'mI i d v o r rosourc* in Amor ic in '-da cit; i oti . L!l!JiyL-£li!l--I_lL 
A-,-.',-! iM^.n qnM t,-rU, 197''f, 
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iMsuRinr. [xcnunn ui ioucmion f oh wmw. mn\v\'. a fri)iH'\i. piRsiMcrfvi 

Mmm i (m I (iw It {\r, H-ii r i S'ln 

witi^ o think >'ni f'lr invitinc) me j')ln ><)ii iti tJii^j fj^iirtli onforence on riir.jl 'MlucMt. i lin . I 
^•ii»k 'if II. > pi. ICO wliic:li 1 <i in<)r'^ r<-i|)rr50fit.,it i v^- 'jf m.i i ms t roun USA thin K.msis .ind het' r-^o i glibo r - 
It."-,. This i ri nno plur<; wti»jto pe«)p|r; don't <wu(:ker rthei\ there is t.ilk 'itjout the uld r<Jshiot^ed 
ilu.". .if .'i'.'lf rrliinee h.ii d wxk. The> helieve thit t job worth doitK) is \ J")b worth d'MM(j 

ri(jhf.. P'.'o()le hot** '-.lill t \k(' |>rid** in (h)in(| for tlieinst^ves •H\d for th<Mr childriMi. F'diicit i on 
ill\t i"' ' 3 icr*-(i tiirtv of pirent hkI .i ()re ro(j.i t i e snrrer>dered very cnitiousl> t-i lnc.il 

♦ifM.Mot ^xiuds. It is surr^Mui 1 l)'j'|riid(j i n(j 1 > to stites -ind very resef\tfiill> to iny federdl u)enc> . 

\ >)i thit. r.Msor», unlike \ lot of h^M plices wl>er^j I fMve spoken, it is ..i ple.isiire to bo her«3 <if\d to 
•.p.'ik t., r,ij .iboiit '}xc*: 1 W:;n(:c in due. it ion irui whit we micjht do to insure qu,ilit> in ediicition fiir 
i(if il, IS w"il IS nrbin sclioi)ls. 

fi*'for-' cofis i der i h{j some the concMris .ihoiit. whit mi(jht be i loi\cj ,ind continni'Uj decline in the 
qtMli^N. of Wrric.in ediicition, I tlnr^k it is import it\t to revifjw the .icomp 1 i shm*:r< ts of edne. ition in. 
this ronntrs. We must remember- th.it the .^iiccesses -ire \f\ the chi-oniclos of riiiMl Americ«i. First of 
ill, we ire tilkiiK) ihout i m.ijor fin.inciil conimitment to ^jducit i fjru We ire tilkincj ibout .'lm«ist 
hi Ml 'Ml 1 ^'rir which tliis coiintr> spoiuis n\\ oducition. This enterprise involves ne.irlv 30% of tlie 
^Mttir*- l)tMt'*d St itos popiilitifjn .,f -ipprox i m.ite I > 279 million poop!?. Th-it's i lot of people ifivolved 
it. .-dor )t)on mo i d i> ~ to -d.i) l).isis. The Toder.il investmet\t represer\ts on I > betweer* 8 'ind I think 

♦hit S'-f. 1 per "ipect i ve for wtwit's h-ippenincj in ediicitinn t'jd.iy. 

h r. v ttiis tremendous fin-inclfil comnutment in our Ci>ur^tr> beC'Hise our 5>Jtem is fo. -.-mI on I iws 
ri. ,f '''ninr • -'d't-it'- ••ver^jn?: r'»q ird 1 ♦jss of rice, sex, n.-itior, il o r i y i ri , reli()iMn, r,r h.indi- 

•,p;)ii,.} ;'i.>fi. This 1 -1 c'M t n n 1 ) uA. true in mii^y "f Mie oth^M" c«)untrie.': of the wirhJ. Our 1 iws 

hMn.it. d vli it "v^-ry student Un (jivM^ nor or\ 1 y -Mpnil iccoss to -in oduc:itioi\, but ilsu (:ir\ oduc.itiof\ 
pt'i'jf ''^ whi;'t» iddr'^-iS'-'-j his or Ikm' speci il needs. Ih,it is, wo require our system to deliver not on 1 > 
••quiti'.N 'mIuc it I on , hut Cfjmp'MKS itoi> efforts is well. Wo i r> this countr> liivo ni)t t-ikei^ meisures 
' .) ediicif** 'in I N tti- ,i!MdomirMl ly olito. We -ire the first n.ition In the hist«)ry of tlie world to qive 

• •vrvofv- I ch ince for "duc itiorw 

(M «itjr s'-'noois tofi'i) , we hue better retention r.ites, more high school qr.idu.ite.'a , more students 
(J. .,| .ji. to (^il lotje, ind more collfMje (jrudu ites th-in ever before. T<Kl,iy, .ibout 75% of the children in 
M... tJi,,»"d St ites ire ijf tdu itincj from liiqh sch-jol -is Cc)mp,ired with or\ 1 > 59% in 1952. In th-it s.ime 
y"\f .r IV")?, of.I\ .it)out ■>ne-fourMi of ,if\ iver-Kj^; h i (jh ^tcIio-.I cl.iss went on to college. Todiy <d)oii^ 
I. iir ..f Mte svMj'Mwli r> ',;*li.,ol (jr idn.ites ot^ter ;u pro(}r im .jf stuciy le-iciing tow.irii .i birhelor's degree. 
r*T» nnl\, w hive come i 1 oncj w ly . These things, howexer, poirit to qti.int i ttt i ve procpess. We f>eed 
',.,A't i I'l-.k If whit we ir- doing in the ire.i of quilit>. 

ir. find I I •>t t'> Ur u) ihout in the irci of qu ,in t i t -k i vo^ pro(jress, hut wo ilso li ive some 
.* ios-^s r-u- ;:'ii<C'^rn when we turn to eximine the qu.i!it>' -ispec'cs of Aniericin educ-ition. I know th.rt > <ju 
'•>h ir"*.' rf)'):,e concerns. I krv>w th it vfiu Imxo spoken with parents in yuuf communities iibout them. 

M<.^'. '»r > ou ire pr')b-ibl> iw.ire'th,it there is \ widespre.ul public perception th<it somethir\g is 
■..•r I r,i;'J \ wi 'ir,{| witti our seti.Mjl-. . Y'hi heir it tt scliool bo.ird mc*:tings; we se*; it on television; we 
, <. ,f ,f, mij-M ii'^ws p i|>'' r s - in Newsweek, T i me , -ind tlie othet^ m.ijor news in-i(]'i/. i nes of r,iir d.i> . We 
.! •.., :..:it- thit T.liildrer* \\\ sch.j.jls todiy ire no I-mqer receivin() .in educitii)fi of high c)u.ilit>. These 
-,,f. ^v-r r-s , lidi-,^s it.d g»;ntlemen, jre.ver> rei). We h-ive studies which hive proven them. We hive 
•do:: it'ir cor.cerrted, ind we hue people W')rkinq vcr> ti i 1 i cj- 'd. I t'jw-ird r-esolving these pn)blems. 

The d-eMjiw: ir\ SchoJ istin ^ptitude T'^.st scores iver.iqos over th*:- p-i.st tliii'teen >e;ir5 is .il irmirnj. 
\..-fhil r'-. f.-il from ^;r,n in ]9^7 , to in 19H0. M.ithem.it i cm I scores fell fr<jm ^9? to iJr66 in the 

-, • i).t i<,d. Iff PI 'jpor i 'if -stud'M^ts soriru] .ibove 700 out of <i possible 800 on th^ SAT m.ith tesi 
;1 I , ....-i ]'y% u> ei()ht yeir p'.^riod. Otiriri(j »-h.it s ime ir>ter\.il, students scorin(] below 300 on the 

Tur', '.-.r K.-reis-'fl 3H%. ifi-i I y s i s '>f tlie slujht incrC'iso in S^T 5.C')res list >e.u shi;ws Mi, it most 

,,f ri,.. ir,,M "i'- • A ts ilue t«j b*:ttei so'>re5 of bl ick studer^ts. White students' sc'>re.s coiainue to drop 
... ...pt j,, -'.rern, rur.il stites, which shoulrl (jive os ,i clue is to where t<) look for .if\swers. 

, ,1 K •. d"e|ine enuld be .ittributed t«j .i v-istl^ increised per cent ^uje of students tokmcj 

t>,. f..-t-, |,| :r.'.im of th»; (] r i f 1 u 1 1 i ru) cKiss. However , the t OS t - t -ik i ruj popul^ition h.is 

ihi''./-d, itid .-.•■•n th^ V H I ctor i in scores .ire declining nt this s.ime nlirming r-ite. 

i nrr -M-, i p..) TH imlje-rs of f uiw-t i <irt 1 1 1 > ill iter ite students (j r .idui t i ng from high schools is ilso 
, j . -Xccoi iMuj tM 1 recent Hirr 1-=^ survey, 19 million Anier i c-n'is over the wj" m 16 ire func- 

J , f''>rt> to of ')i:r c*')!lege stu(iertts must tike re'me(ii il rr\gli.sii. Tliore h.is been 

, " I J, il. f-iS" in I <*m'^d 1 1 1 mi Ml C'fur'S'^s in nuhlic four yeir coite{|es over the l.i:, t five v^^irs. This 
I,". i,... j;. .-dor- iM • ir. 1 1 t'Mii .-m.M.r i -,'1 p, 11, *unc'Nl thit It liis recvMvd cover. i(]e in rnijor news 

I - i I / t ! I'-', , 

1., v i i d M u d'"MiM*', \ r'^^cent -irt'icl'^ pointerl <jnt ex.imples from the l.itest n<it»onwi(ie mith 

•- irvN '.r -r, y- ,r ..Ids. Onl>^ SH% know wh-it percer\t.iq^ 30 is of 60; on ^2% Coulii determir\e the 

, ,,f , -irpi ir " wh.M> ttie l^-;;' f only one side w^i3 given; ./d on I > 39% could correctly divide the 
iMinl>'T -")0 \y, .'>. FhiT d^'Ciiiv^ i" n- t'i-"-i!ti e excellence portriycd by interi\<il meisures becomes even 
■n.,r.- ,f I ■■','(\r-Tr> when Mi i •■.om' > 's cv.MitmeMkt to quilit> educ-itlon is comp-ired with th.it of ')thers. 
\ p ir-o ;)r'"-.^^fif>-d r^T-f^-^'v -it Miv- M -. r. ioni! A<- id'^m> of Scief\ces def irieri th^• f istest growiruj 
f\ -It' "in in rj^e Ur>!f.>,' lit. i^'--, ir, th^:» s c i er» t i f i c-M I > ur»d t^u^hnleills illiterit':. Ir* nthor 
- r 1 : ,. X wu (IrM')'v i'l ' ^^,t, t'l'-'nuiy, 1 r^ Chini jf\d D i (> n^^ , speci.ili/ed "ituriy w i tli se{):ir.ite 

• i-h^-r s h'-'j'io- r-u- -h M ir • -> ; s.^ ^ <de. Th»u ure s^jp^ir-ite courses in mithom d i , hii)lo(j>, 
.■L.-rni »• t N , "» ! , md u'-,. .. .. ooiirse '-•xtenrts ov^r ,1 period of f.mr tfi six ye-irs ,iiul M»ose 

.,,,f r--!jo.if»Nl -if ill stnU'tM.s -not Just thoT"' it Mi'-» t')p p.irt of the (Miss ind nnt. Just t.hos^ 

••,,,,,►. '] ' . ')'< H. ii.t-., Mi.'S'^ U''i%. Ih'^y u r 'Hjii i I ed of ill •dud'^nts. 
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In tjiis C'»untr>, \)\ ont.r ist, wo find .i rit.riking comp. w 1 S'»n i ndcod . Of richunl ^ruiinr, 

^)^ ifluif.iiiti in }9M0, im\ I > Vi't, lud cum;) I * t,"f» (j I wo oi rnor^' >CMr'.s '»f m.illi; oril> rr%, tlirfiO or m.n <; ^tMi:, of 

. W'.' liiv*' 1)#m:i> cnnrr r iwm) , .ii\d I Uiink proper' 1> 5'), iboiit. 'M]iMlit.y in fidi ic<it i '»n ind .ihont, Llio 
|\^•c^^r^.'J i t: s hi' i f\<) i n(j up Mi'* d i I'ldv int -Kjod ,ifid t.lio nf\d<M icli i ^'v o r 5 . We h.iv<} conoe .t l«)tK) wri) i in ikiiuj 
'MlucitJun IN lil ihlo t'» mor<* stjidori^^ in (jro<itor (^u-int i t ie.s . fiiit in t\\e process, I wondor if wo h'lvo 
n-if |. ).',?. 1 Njinp' I tment to tl isc i f)! i riod 1 n r»if\c|. Afo wo ch,i I 1 cruj i ntj '»iir sliidof»ts ohoiigh? Thi:, (jiicstlMn 
I '"i b'MfKi i*:ikf;d Dvor- .md nvor .uu! I cUink ovon somo of our stnder^ts .ir o SJ) in(| "tuj," Crmplod with the 
(I'v-linr in r.'-it icurO.'i w f i r«d .u: k!;i:u I I) il)lo tooiuige ro -wc <)ftcf^ poimitt.C(i tn substitute cisy, 
r-'.-m'-'lMl L-'Hitr.os, r ir.her th,in mis t or' i fH] .i mmo ri(]r)roii5 t:i)nr5e of ediic.it i or» . We now fin(i th.it to-) rmich 
titTv.- i.s sp'.HU. on soci H ol.i5.sos in '')CliO')[: drivor- ti'.ufiih(j, pop cliib^, ii>d m.iny ntfier thln(}S periph- 
••lil to t ho contril pfir()or.o foi wfiich tho sohool-j woro cio^itod Ui the first p\^c<l. lligli sch')o| 
"^rnd*.M»f.s If movjfK) tow.ird ,in opfMi cur- r i ci 1 1 iim whoro , thc> CtM\ choo. .i lir.jO rnimber r)f cloctives, 
rno\ in(j m i> from fotoi(}r> I ii\(jii.i(jos ind .iw from mitfi .uul scicocc. If i(;h r-ctiool requires two tinlts 
of m-itii'^m it i OS for ()r idu.it i or^ , it has been vor> e-isy for stiider^t.*: to ib s l i tii t c remftdiil m.ith -iini 
'• on Sum'.* f irithmotio fcjr \ more serious pursuit of , -idv incod m-ithcfiiii * ::s , This country is not 'i[)pro- 
()fiitol> oh il 1 on(j iM(} our stndontn. Wo findthiri to bc tr'uc .m\ wo fir\(J that onl> ot\o third of tl)e 
M 1 f. I on ' It^jOOO r, ohor)l districts ro(]uiro tj r idu -i t os to t>>ke more th.m one >eMr of frutt^em.it i cs or 

M»)w.i<i.ivs tl»cr»^ io I (jr'.oK do.il of cmphisis '^\^ b-i.^ic skills. It t>,is cirisen from <u^ ur\dor s t-itui.ib 1 o 
oono'Mt\ ibout tho qijiiit) of odiic 'i 1 1 un . Howes- or, even i this .no-i, wo h-ive .i [)r')blem when tt>o 
n:qoi^iition of bjslc skills becomos tho curriculum, iMther th.in more properly the found. it ion upon 
wh 1 rh stodotU-s c.u\ l)uild their- .ib i I i ty to lio.il with more complex situations. 

•\ bloo ribbon p.incl, which w.is r-ecer^tly coriver^cd to 'in.ily/.o the decline in test scores^ \\ so 
nor.*'d f.h.ir: fewer hi/^^ii: courses .ire now beifUj requ i i*od ' rif ill students ii\ high school. M,in> mnr'e 
''loftivos iro being iritroducod into the curriculum. In discussing the respons ibl I i t>' for rh*^ doclin'^, 
th'? pinrl 1 ! So {| ivo Tjio following ver(ilct with ro().ir(i to educritois: 

Hi/' I r r " 'i pon i b M i t. > cor\tors in h.ivin(i m-ido mor^* concoss i <»r\s hoo-nisf; of ch.-ng i r\'^, 

"itmo'-s .ind domorid.:, - b> t o I er ,i t i ri cj excessive ibs o n L oo i s rn , by t hom.s ' vo? (^MuhMiii 

I t, imp'M.on r:o , by idopt.jriq lrf.'jr> dom-inrl i toxtbofiks, .irtd b^ condor\irKj lltllo' ro.idino 
wri'' in(j th in h is boon ejood for if\>bod^ ifiv'')lved. 

It i vers clorir tl»it we cm n*) hunger- tolorite this decline io the qfMlir.y of j> .ion.^l 
■.>'it>-m. U\t: dom.ind for .ic-idomic excellence, pdr t i cu I -ir' I y in the -ire is -of iioionco -inrl t-c ly, is 

'^vor incroosing. Tod-iy penpio in ^ wide r-jnge of endOtivors in business, government. M"" ii 1 i t y 

most ti ivo i qrO'itof ufidors tind i ruj of toctinolo(j> to succeed. Rurol schools in p<ir t i ci i I .i r :nu.'. "i*. be 
W'ff. iit t-jte tio'',t 'if I st impotlo to remedy tectinolo(jic il i I liter. icy. Rural schools, to*/, f\ w*^ |m^.' . o-^^h 
Im t h»* ippiirition of t*^ctino I o(j^ to instruction -irui shoiihj be i revolved in ,in) effort:^ Lo i'of<')r'm 
(]o.i I I t ) in oduo ^t i on . \ 

We h IV " m\t\y questions to isk ourselves in -iddress ing w.i> s to reverse this lonr i ^< »5ioi\ «if 
•"^tindnd^, of rxcollonco. Given the ver> (jro.jt investment th.it this country Ims m/Ui"- ' ,uuc<ition, our 
--.orMotv h I <5 1 riqht to expect thit ill of otir' students, should receive -in educ-r. . of tlie l»i(|hest 
''jo 1 1 i r. \ . 

f ■ iddrfssifwj these concerns it the fodor-il level, Seci'Ot.iry Roll h,is ippointed eighteen' 
n*-fnb'o riitioftil Commission ofi Kxcollence in Frli km t i un . The Commission is scheduled to Issue its 
r /'p.M t the AmeriC'in public in M.irch of next >oir. It wiill .iddres3 i (jre.it mif>> Issues of interest 

fo >o<i irul ortier odiKMtors loc-itofl throucjhout tho countr>. lAmong ttiese, the Commissiori will issess 
the nu ll its of ♦:o icfwn(} n^l louoiing in our nation's sch^iols. It will compare Americ-^n schools und 
or. i v-r-r 5 1 r i with thoso of 'jthof odv/incod n.itiuns. It will ^dontif) except i «)tvi 1 I > effective odoci- 
Mor»ii progr ims ind soirch for- tho sources of their- success. It will issoss the de<jroe to ^^hich ni.i.Jor 
'.o.-iil ."h iiwj^v, I Mio I I'it quirtor contur> h ivo iffected studorU -ich i ovomon t , ind it will -it tempt to 
il.-fin-' ,.iobiOms which most b*: f icorl nwl .)vorcom(^ if wo. -ire to 5M(;(y s s f u } I y pursue tlie* cnur-se ')f 
''\ 1 ! •■ I :0 ' M "dnco t [nf\, ' 

!r> -nr^pj out its '*h ircjo, tho Cr)mmission is committO(i to ir>suin(j pivjctic-tl recommond.it i ons th-it 
r II. r).' (■.'•0 nil Oof. , t'MChors, ind idm i n i s t r .1 1 o r s . Too of tori, t.ho ommisslons tli-it. h-ivo h^'Ori 
u)p'M"^'"i ' '- orn'r out, with findin(jr, wh i cli , ' wlion ipplied t-J^ di>-to-di> cl issroom si tuitions, ir^* of 
iti -,< . hp •> I \ ) o-^o, fill', Commission is v-m'^ son.-i^itive to thosoj problems ind is endo ivori(W) to mriko 
or" )f f> r '';^omm'Mid 1 1 i o n s it mik*:*; cm 1)0 i mo I *}m*n\ t ed in i c|.iS5r')«>m in -i very short period of . 
*irru'. r*<" Commi''>sion is committed to invf)lvin() rur'.il oducitorS. You^hivo ,i vit-il st/iko in the wnr'k 
of comnr- i ^ ; ■ in ind wo hope if vnu iro n')t ilro.ifl) involved, md hive not. /H re<id> been inVilvod with 

^•(toir lot IV it i" , thit von will do ;:,o. Pirst, the roril oducit-n- must l)0 c<)ncerf»od that an> finil 
r ■ T^iTv '1 1 »- I • '^ 'i ih'»ut xf**^ I U*n(>> , which will obvioMSl> bo f'Sr schools in (joi^or.il, do not ifjiKjro tbe 

.n-- ; i! irion". ti.tt. f.ic: sin.j I I lod roril is.ilitod sciiools. rvronfl, riir.il schooM muj;t be ' '■nd 

A .- I. *]•"■," '..<tot|on-, no r fihionni f)'*(MU'Jf' th'''V h.iV^' mm'h to off*M wiion r\cv;lloncO is - r^ifi'^d, 

I. If, Of'' Ml P Mif- rui il v)j(V' is lio ird, the Orfic<* ^if (' 1 orneri t .i r > oid Second n > fdcicitioi^ 11.15 
. p., f "d I nornh'M of efforts ovot^ ttir p-ist >ou- to iddros^ thor,*.' c«*>/ic<m ns .* Amor\(| ttieso .no tti.p 
r •' »inm«'i 1 p i-u,-, from f h»: Commis'iion not bo dot r i mont -i I the ver\ surviv-il of rur"-il .school 5. The 
Mffir-/. ,,r } I''rn*;nr, ir> ifol Second, ir> F'ducition (ms fundoil -=1 stud> to develop speci.il coficei-i^s md 
I " -omm^Md 1^ i omS of roril ind?; s m ♦ I 1 schools, T h i Tj stud> was funded tfit-ougti ,1 contract with tfie 
\m<'rir It. Vt'o':! i*-ior^ of Sch.jol -\d m i n i 5 t r a t o r- s ind we Inivo commissioned <i report ot^ education.ii 

U-f.rv' for rnril -WrifM. Th i-*'port will compile r ■^•commend 1 1. i ons dovf'l<)ped b> rural educators 
,'.d , .if^<'r b"in<) roviowofl and appr"\od h> a parcel jcjain represeotat i ve of rural edficatoi-s and. SchOf)l 
1.1.11 1 f. I ♦ r 1 ■ or , will bv f'uwirded t'» vho CommiSoior^ 00 fxcollorice for- tlie i i- cor^ n i do r 1 1 - on prior to 
^h''-ir Irif^ir.fj of f 1 ft 1 1 rooomr.ot.fl i*; ; ons . 

(j 1 r 1 1 {-g I -,>^-')U'\ r>ii\C''':'n thaf. rur'-il lohoolri not b^^ overlooked in definii^tj '^xcollooco md in 
-.,|..,i.rj M..- or'tblom-i roli^'Mi thit, tb.^ Offit'o of f I'/mont uv itid Socondir-> fduoation l.ist M<i^ 
P,M.. f ! I <-.Hi f •! f ofu: " » I'^tMillv 1 f\iMonil 'Orminij-, ort icisuriruj oxco I ! once . i n rural ■\m''*ric.i. Wo 
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Mm' (hi ( |(h1 .)f I 1 .r(t;'«' ih Kil ll ''(li IC 1 1. i - )h . I Mir.p/H't t.ti-|( mjn) 'jI" > ' ii i i M, nt |r ( 1 , I kimrt tlii' 

A- \t Mir f.Miri il Imv.-I (.MKnl Micf*' w'f <r omIumK I (jr'Mt mm^ Mhik)', li'i|)[)*:n i ihj ir\ iiiimI ^ln'M■|^^^ 
v^hi.'t, A».M ctins I -.t .-nt vv i M , '.uliitiMhS I)'? i lu) pr<ipn'i''t) b) .<)t.h(;t' pK^'M:,, l)> I h f < »i- (11 I L i • )n (.hit, w.i.s t)«"in() 

r.., 113, itui t)> I'.'-wn '.tii(li"S Miit. hid IxM'h nrKt^'f t: ^k*-'n in th'.* 1 i.'i I. f^'w >'Mr.'',, Yoii|- li').'it. Iirv, 
!)'Mi> ..)'Mr\ M«jn>, m .i pr'^r»'M»t it, i -mi it (hit .T^'minir ii^l 1 sn'-ipffct. i qvr\l fn.in> .,(' >'Hi diil vv?ll. 

\\s, h I I i r i IK) rur-il r\c»' \ \ *'\\<' *^ ^ wo lv\r(\ to nnW*: Mif; Mi tt nn-il r.dxj.j I .s w^m c,. m ••, i (Wr r ^-d .is 
i,,ff .,r r.lir smIuM-h* iiuj hnt: ()nt. of t fi'i piohU'ni, ts the <> 1 fl CoiMft, l^rpnr t uf thr • r,0,';, implied, W*. 
,!',,, ii..'1h1*'<1 '^i. Ml'! prM(ji .irn tvv<i i inp«)f t -m t mriiiht'r of t.tM^ C'lmini sr, jon tu^ I I 'mcf , ^t»M Ctmplx- 1 1 , who 

i-, Mm- i\ >' rommi n s i oner of ldiHV|fi.,n '\n \r,\< \ ^ .\\\<\ fiMnnM' Gov^'iUMr '\n)iM-^ Qui'- M i nnrvsot. i , 

W^f's u" p ir r i (»>il ir 1 > iwir'- of roril ".rho.jl :vinr(iriir. nul wf; h<ill«^vo th^'>.will v^-r> .ibl> r(;()r'*.'i«'nt, Mio 
^ I ''>v',)o I (t r .jf riiril Nrnf-rifi on Mi it. comin i s s i on . 

Th'.* •'orr'.Mit t" d'M 1 1 .idnii n I/, t:i- itMon hi^. il^io rtiiplrj.'^ 1 /'Ml oLh^M- policlf.-s w|ii(;h w^: hfHi';\'-' will h<Hp 
••,.,:h.,ol MiprM i/»t..M.^..-,f s pr.)mot<- ''xrv 1 1 'uuvr in ruril '.ich.)i)l s . F i r t ( md i t. . r.f-'-m'-' .1 h»\fM»'t rnuW! .i 
-.pr,.;.}, f,,,- ., C'Mipl-' of >c.ir5 wir.tMJiit t.ilkifuj it)oiit. t,hls, t.hv Fchici'. inn Cor\So 1 i d -it. i oh md I mpt'ov^-.-mcnn 
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RURM m SMML SCHOOL STUDENTS ^RE MOTIV^TED BY AEROSPACE EDUCATION 



by 

Floyd H. Price and M.iry Enstrom 



Many public school educators, rural and urban, are going through some traumatic experiences. 
Budget cuts, demands by parents, legislators, textLook censoring, accojjntabi I i ty , motivating students, 
etc. 

Vibrations tiave been transmitted to indicate that among students, dissatisfaction exists. 
Students are increcjsingly displeased with the traditional 3 R's or basics and confinement to learning 
in a classroom environment. Mediocre offerings by the educational system are nnchal lenging. Some 
parents are concerned with the relevancy and the quality of the traditional offerings. 

Some teachers, some administrators, and s<jme school board members and other personnel are bold 
enough to come forth and try to induce change in the curriculum. The resistance that they sometimes 
encounter is amazing. Out of this search for vitality in the school offerings and ways to motivate 
children, should come Aerospace Ed'acation. What is Aerospace Education? 

Aerospace Education is that branch of general education concerned with communicating knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes about aerospace activities and the total impact of air and space vehicles upon 
society. 

Tl\is does not mean that a school needs a course In Aerospace Education , an aviation ground school 
course for pilots' training. 

One of the most promising vehicles for motivating students through the basic 3 R's is readily 
available to all school personnel. They need only to look out into the sky and and there it is! Ttie 
entire region extending from tlie eartii's surface through the total expanse beyond. Aerospace Educa- 
tion: Airplanes, Sky lab. Space Shuttle, Rockets, Hot Air Balloons, Astronauts, paper air plane. The 
Columbi a , etc. 

loo man> educators and lay people view Aerospace Education as learning to be a pilot. The career 
opportunities in Aerospace are vitally rich, but pilot training is a mere "spin off" of Aerospace 
Education.. Dispelling this somewhat archaic misconception, is a task that has only been undertaken by 
a few educators of this state , those who have experienced the joys of teaching and learning in a 
leal L> enriched environment Inside and outside the regular classroom. 

Aerospace Educat iofi affords excellent opportunities to Integrate , blend in , re 1 ate , and c<:)mbine 
science, math, English, industrial arts, trade and industrial education and tiumanities into mean ingf ul 
cohensiveness. 

True, we all need to read tJiis is a basic. From this we learn to develop skills and apprecia- 
tion. But must all of our experiences be second hand? Can we not change our setting once in awhile? 
Must we always be regimented to the point of memorizing facts, filling in blanks, etc.? Should we not 
expose our students to a process of developing, in his own way, some process of developing a problem 
solving technique? Must a student be imprisoned by a locked-in conformity of page-by-page, step-by- 
step processes through his learning career? Can't personal .on-the-job experiences be interesting 
enough as to encourage a more indepth reading into his newly found interest? 

Aerospace is not the sole answer to better motivation and greater student interest, but it does 
offer some opportunities for exploration and more hope and success for all children, at no additional 
cost to our basic educational system or the taxpayer. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHANGING SCHOOL FINANCE ON ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ACADEMICALLY EFFECTIVE RURAL SCHOOLS 



by 

Harold Blackburn 



There have been some important studies conducted in the last few years cn the characteristics of 
academically effective schools. Studies done by Edmonds, Brookover, Rutter, Armour and others, and 
certain agency sponsored studios such as the California State Department of Education and Education 
Testing Services, have contributed to a significant body of literature that describes academically 
effective schools. The changing patterns of school finance have a direct relationship to academ- 
ically effective schools. Including those schools located in rural and small community settings. 

Studies and reports seem tU suggest that the following organizational characteristics must be 
present If schools are to be academically effective: school site management, administrative and 
instructional leadership, staff stability, curriculum articulation and organization, staff develop- 
ment, parental involvement and support, iichool wide recognition of academic success, maximized learn- 
ing time and school district support.! Many of these characteristics can be found in small schools. 
Each characteristic is influenced by th6 amount of resources made available to schools by the various 
levels of government and the manner in which these resources are distributed. 

Revenue allocation and distribution patterns of federal and state resources are usually based on 
priorities explicitly stated or inferred in laws and regulations derived from congressional and 
legislative testimony. At the local level, community customs, sanctions and traditions affect educa- 
tion revenue collection and distribution patterns. Funding decisions are reached after educators, 
political decisions makers and representatives of various interest groups have made known their points 
of view. This political process is in keeping with American democratic traditions. 

Rural and small community schools serve diverse populations. Individual students often differ 
within and among districts in terms of race and economic class, as well as in the capacity to learn. 
Each school is charged with providing appropriate educational opportunities to accommodate these 
differences. Meeting the individual needs of pupils requires that adequate financial resources be 
provided and effectively spent. Insufficient revenues and/or in appropr icte expenditures tend to 
diminish equal educational opportunity. 

Rural and small community schools are diverse in terms of school district wealth and the costs of 
education. If academically effective schools are to be achieved, then the inequalities of school 
district wealth mu5t be remedied by the level of government (state) having the responsibility to do 
so. The matter of unequal costs of education is related to academically effective schools. The 
solution to the problem of unequal costs often determines whether a school can provide a quality 
education. Unequal costs generally require a state designed and managed remedy. The remedy usually 
provides for excess cost reimbursements. School finance does influence the extent to which excellence 
In rural and small schools is achieved. 

All of the characteristics of academically effective schools cited above are applicable to rural 
and small schools. School site management is not considered here because in most rural communities 
district superintendents and building staffs have generally worked out the appropriate degree of 
needed building autonomy based on the reality of the size of each rural community. The remaining 
eight characteristics are considered here. 

1. Administrative and Instructional Leadership - Federal funds for school district, executive 
in-service education have never been substantial and at present are virtually nonexistent. 
State funds for this purpose have traditionally been minimal. Local funds are lirnited. What 
are the alternatives in planning the improvement of skills of school district executives? Is 
it possible to effectively utilize technology to solve this problem? 

2. Staff Stability - Declining enrollments and the effects of the economic recession tend to 
encourage teachers to continue teaching at their current locations. The result is an older 
and more experienced staff that present certain instructional strengths. These strengths 
include the capacity to assist in the development of instructional goals and thereby the 
staff claims "ownership" of them. Such "ownership" encourages their commitment toward 
achieving these goals. How can rural and small schools retain effective teachers and benefit 
from their skills in instructional goal development and achievement? 

3. Curriculum Articulation and Organization - The recent implementation of the decentralization 
concept in education by the federal government as exemplified by the "block grant" arrange- 
ments is placing greater demands on the leadership and technical assistance capabilities of 
state and local education agencies. States are being asked to provide more leadership than 
ever before In the development of Instructional and currlcular responses to a broad range of 
local educatione.l needs. Even though instructional development and improvement remain very 
much a local matter, they are affected by state boards of education initiatives and regula- 
tions. Local schools in rurrJ. areas ultimately are responsible for designing curriculum to 
meet individual and community needs while meeting state requirements. What fiscal resources 
are available to assist small schools In curriculum development? 

Staff Development - A teaching staff needs the benefit of releva; and purposeful in-service 
experiences. Tf technology increases the rate of learning as well as the number of 
approaches to learning as rapidly as some prognosticators suggest, staff development is an 
immediate imperative. What federal, state and local resources are available for staff 
development purposes? 

5. Parental Involvement and Support - Modifications in recent federal regulations suggest that 
requirements for parental Involvement in some federally supported education programs are 
being diluted. Yet, research findings and testimony of education leaders seem to support 

1 "Effective 5chools--A Review." Stewart Purkey and Marshall Smith. Paper prepared for National 
Institute of Education Conference, February, 1982. 
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hrrniMni f.. ^ ^^ ^''^''''^ matters. Many rural and small schools have a 

1^? extensively involving parents and members of local communities in school 
LrVn^ 1 ^'.1 limited fin;jncial resources be utilized to stinnjlate and maintain 

parental Involvement in small school settings? 

^' School^wide Recognition of Academic Success - Individuals, as well as institutions, are 
heartened^y public recognition of their successes. Reports of individual and institutional 
successes in education matters that benefit the state and the community usually bring expres- 
sions of support from state and local legislative and administrative leadership. These 
expressions of support can and often do bring increased revenues or cause shifts in expendi- 
e^'h", f5 ^^^""^^ f?.^" improved financial posture for local schools. What are some wavs that 
school-wlde recognition of academic success can be achieved in small schools? 

^' Maxih^lzed Learning Time - School finance has a bearing on student learning time. State 
school aid formulas often include requirements that districts must meet relative to lenqth 
and number of school days. Well prepared and/or experienced teachers can be instrumental in 
assisting students in focusing their time on specific learning tasks that result in improved 
Skills and scores. What are the prospects for increased revenues which can be used to employ 
and retain superior teachers who understand the implications of "time on task" and the value 
to each child of each moment of the school day? 

8. School District Support - Essential to most educational enterprises are competent leaders 
and a management structure that actively and wisely supports the learning process. School 
district support of student and staff is generally achieved by reaching mutual agreement on 
the goals to be achieved and a consensus as to the ways of achieving these goals. What are 
some of the ways that a central office can participate in the development of an academically 
effective school ? ^ 

.\.iM^Ttt''^^^^^^A nr^^'^^'^M schools are the result of the proper combination and utilization of money, 
™nh !nf ^ hT^^'' ; elements of the triad are essential. Money alone is not 

enough and limited financial resources will place an even greater responsibility on staff skills and 
competence if academically effective small schools are to be achieved and maintained. 
Mnn T^ ^ elementary and secondary education will probably not increase in the same propor- 
"Mn I ^''^^in^^T^K^ ^1^^ ^^^^^"^ y^^^^- Utilizing certain funding mechanisms such as 

fM^M^n f t choosing not to fund selective programs >,ill have the effect of redirecting general 

f ^''i"'^^^ ^^^^^ there will be any increaseci f unding 

f^om the federal level directed specifically to rural schools. 

<nnr.nAJ!^f^^^^^ ""^^^f^ lessening of federal financial support for elementary and 

secondary education by increasing the amounts of state categorical and general aid to schools. Such 
increases are likely to be consumed by (1) newly identified student needs, (2) by responding to 
increased emphasis on established needs such as the education of exceptional children, and l3) by the 
uncertainties of the economy. ^ i j ^ 

Hi.i- ]^^^^ t! f V""^^ amount of local tax resources that can be tapped by local school 

nifnf I I K ^IJ^^ State or national level to determine Just what that limiting 

point is In each district. The principal determinants of a tax limit are the taxpayers' perceptions 
as to what constitutes an intolerable limit of federal, state and local lax levies as a vhole. Another 
determinant is the local community's perception of how effectively public funds for educsMon are 
being invested. 

« K i.*'''Il?^if°'^^^^^ improvement of the skills of administrators and teachers are not likely to increase 
substantially from any level of government. As a result, to meet this need it will be necessarv for: 

1. The redirection of existing local, state and federal funds where possible. 

2. The sharing of local and state resources (people with special skills and talents and mate- 
^ct^V u ^^4°^^ ^^"^^ exchange programs among districts. There is a reservoir of ^alent 
of '^teachers for teaching teachers" available now. 

3. The preparation of video tapes, films and cassettes and descriptive literature should be 
expanded .^y teacher education institutions and regional laboratories for smaU school^^ 
searching for ways to Improve instruction. 

^. The broadening of the definition of in-service teacher education to include, where appropri- 
ate, utilizing and ad hoc teachers with special competencies in new technologies that are 
even now influencing both the content and process of (iducation. 
Smdll schools must do an even better Job in identifying individual and institutional academic 
successes than they have in the past because all levels of government that provide funds for their 
support will continue to do so or expand their investment only if there seems to be a sound Justifica- 
tion in terms of quality as well as quantity of product resulting from that investment. 
Tu current situation, however, requires closer attention to public relations by small schools. 

The following initiatives should be considered by rural school leadership: 

1. Encouraging and supporting federal initiatives in rural and small school research. 
d. Developing an awareness on the part of legislators that small school needs are not synonymous 
with urban education needs and that resources and allocations should he tailored with that 
notion in mind. Such an awareness can help form the basis for de/eloping school finance 
policies that are more sensitive to small school needs. 
3. Improving and expanding local efforts to better explain the role and function of the local 
school to the community. Such an explanation is a form of a "stockholder's report" that 
compares expenditures to the school's academic achievements. 
1 M "^^^^^^^^^^teristics of academically effective schools present a special challenge to rural school 
leadership. Too often, quality education is associated with size of staff, budget, curricular offer- 
ings, etc. Quality education is associated less frequently with individual personal fulfillment and 
achievement of individual student potential. These are traditional characteristics of many academic- 
ally affective small schools that should be extolled far more than they are now. They are worthy 
Imprints In rural and small schools in the history of American education. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE POLICIES IN THE STATE OF KANSAS 



by 

Alfred P. Wilson and 3erry D. Singer 



Introduction 

Absenteeism has I een a mounting problem that has developed into a burden for industry and our 
schools. Workers are increasingly viewing absenteeism as a right, and this attitude is filtering down 
to school children. Sick leave has lost its initial purpose of being a benefit that most workers can 
set aside for Insurance against long-term illness, and is now often used to escape the normal routine 
of work. 

This attitude has had devastating effects in the business sector. Cruikshank states that "for 
overall economy, the cost of no-shows is reckoned in tens of millions of lost man-hours every week in 
idle machinery and unused plant facilities, in materials spoilage, and in delayed shipments to 
customers, among other things." These expenses resulting from administrative lost time, decreased 
productivity and sick leave costs have been passed on to the consumer, thus causing society to absorb 
the loss created by the absent employee. 

Now absenteeism from schools is generating huge social costs, particularly as it's related to 
Juvenile crime. Elliot Lee, Gil Sewall, and Diane Sherman reported that "truants cost Overland, 
California, millions of dollars in vandalism and led to shocking rates of Juvenile crime." There are 
also the long range effects of having large numbers of individuals entering the work force without 
adequate formal education. 

These concerns have led legislators to enact compulsory education laws in all of the states 
except Mississippi. The legislation passed by the state of Kansas required compulsory attendance of 
students between ages seven (7) and sixteen (16). It has normally been left up to the individual 
school district to develop their own attendance policies for enforcement of the statute for both the 
7-l5 year old age group and for those students beyond that age. 

School districts throughout the state of Kansas have developed their attendance policies to be 
enforced by the building level administrators. Numerous administrative hours are spent enforcing the 
attendance policies developed by the individual school districts and dealing with the many problems 
that are associated with poor student attendance. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this study was to determine the characteristics of attendance policies used in 
high schools in the state of Kansas. Once this was determined, the various groups affected by the 
policies were surveyed to determine their perceptions of these characteristics. 

Population and Sample Size 

The population of this study included student body presidents, building representatives of the 
teachers organizations, principals, and school board presidents. Twenty high schools from each of the 
high school size classifications 6A, 5A, ^fA, and one group made up of 3A, 2A, and 1A, were randomly 
selected by strata. The questionnaire was distributed to the student body president, building repre- 
sentative of the teacher organization, principal and school board president of each of the 80 randomly 
selected high schools. 

Definition of Terms 

The High School is a U.S. secondary school for all of or portions ' " grades 9-12, covering the 
15-18 year old age group. 

The Attendance Policy is the local school district policy laying down conditions of attendance at 
school^ 

those 32 high schools in the state of Kansas with the largest enrollments in 
grades 10, 11, and 12 as determined by the September 15 Kansas State Department of Education Official 
Enrollment Count. 

5A High Schools are those 32 high schools in the state of Kansas with the 33rd through g^fth 
largest enrollments in grades 10, 11 ^ and 12 as determiri.?d by the September 15 Kansas State Department 
of Education Official Enrollment Count. 

^A High Schools are those 6if high schools in the state of Kansas with the 65th through 128th 
largest enrollments In grades 10, 11, and 12 as deter^^ined by the September 15 Kansas State Department 
of Education Official Enrollrrent Count. 

3A High Schools are those 6if high schools in the state of Kansas with the 129th through 192nd 
largest enrollments in grades 10, 11, and 12 as determined by the September 15 Kansas State Department 
of Education Official Enrollment Count. 

2A High Schools are those fi^f high schools in the state of Kansas with the 193rd through 256th 
largest enrollments In grades 10, 11, and 12 as determined by the September 15 Kansas State Department 
of Education Official Enrollment Count. 

1A High Schools are those high schools in the state of Kansas with the 257th thrcugh all remain- 
ing enrollments in grades 10, 11, and 12 as determined by the September 15 Kansas State Departr/ent of 
Education Official Enrollment Count. 
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Attendance Characteristics 



Analysis of the Data 



Sixty- two (62) of 80 randomly sampled schools returned attendance policies to the Initiator of 
the study. A panel of three experts found 28 characteristics that were used in the attendance 
policies-. Listed below are the characteristics found. 

1. Parents are allowed to excuse any student absence, 

2. The school determines which student absences are classified as excused, 

3. Parents must contact the school by telephone to excuse student absences, 

^, Parents can contact the school by either telephone or written message to excuse stndent absences, 

5, The school contacts the parents of an absent student if they fall to contact the school, 

6, Absences not excused ..within a specified number of days are classified as unexcused. 

7, Students are required to attend a specific number of hours to receive credit ^or a course. 

8, Suspensions from school are used to penalize students who are truant, 

9, Students are not allowed to make up work missed due to unexcused absences, 

10, Students are required to make up time missed due to unexcused absences. 

11. Poor student attendance leads to poor academic achievement. 

12, Poor student attendance leads to a low level of responsibility, 

13. Attendance la the responsibility of the stucent and his/her parents. 

H. Students lose credit for courses and can even be removed from the educational program after a set 
number of unexcused absences. 

15. Schools notify the home after the student has missed a specific number of days, 

16. Poor student attendance leads to poor work attendance in later years. 

17. Students are required to provide a doctor»s note after a specific number of consecutive absences. 

18. It is the student's responsibility to obtain work missed due to excused absences. 

1?, Students with poor attendance patterns are required to attend an attendance workshop to remain «n 
school. 

20. Students are excused for personal illness, 

21, Students are excused for family emergencies such as serious illness or death. 

22, Students are excused for medical and legal appointments. 

23. Students are excused when parents need them at home. 

2'f, Students are excused when they need to work at an outside job. 

25. Students are excused for personal errands, 

26. Students are excused to take prearranged vacations with parents. 

27, Incentive programs are used to encourage good student attendance.. 

28, A specific number of tardies count as an unexcused absence. 

Response to Questionnaire 

A total of 72 questionnaires were returned from high school principals; 71 usable questionnaires 
were returned by building representatives of the teacher organizations; 71 usable questionnaires were 
returned by student body presidents; and 62 usable questionnaires were returned by sohool board 
presidents. 

TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OP RETURNS BY AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 



Responsibility No, 


Surveyed 


No . Returned 


\ Returned 


Teacher Representative 


80 


71 


88 . 75 


Student Body President 


80 


71 


88. 75 


Pri nc ipal 


80 


72 


90.00 


School Board President 


80 


62 


77 . 50 



Tables 2, 3, and 5 show a breakdown of the school classifications by sii.e surveyed. 
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TABLE 2 



SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION BY SIZE 
i^TUDENT BODY PRESIDENT RESPONSES 



Clai si f ication 


N umbe r 




6A 


17 


■15 


5A 


18 


90 


Ah 


20 


10 U 


3A, 2A* lA 


16 


80 



I, the 65th - 128th U^g%%\^^ji^''h^' 8"des 10. 11. and 12 

u 3„ the i.th L.:^^ ^^'^j:^^ i-^^- 



TABLE 3 



SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION BY qr^r 
BUILDING REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHER ORcfJilATION 



Classification Number 

Percent 



6A i7 



as 



5* 18 

. 90 

20 

100 

3A, 2a; 1A 

" 80 

6A is the 32 largest High School enrollments, grades 10 11 .n^ , , 

- II lilt : ^^^Z^^^:^^^^^^^'^^^ and 1. 

TABLE 4 

SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION BY SIZE 
PRINCIPAL 



Classification 
6A 

4A 



Number 



Percent 



18 
18 

20' 



3A, - lA 16 



90 
90 
10 0 
80 



ii z 31rd^"^1;h^^«^gL^^Xh"sl':^r• 

4A Is the 65th - 128th llrgLt Hl'gh School "n'r^Jr""' ^""^ ^'^^ 
3A. 2A. lA .re the 129th «d belo^ largest H?»h cT'?' ^"'I 

oeiow large.t High School enrollments remaining. 
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I'ABLE 5 , > 

SUMMAftV or SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION BY SIZE 
SCHOOL BOAr-.D PRESIDENT 



Classification Number 

wumoer Percent 



6A 


15 


75 




5A 


16 


fiO 




4A 


17 


85 




3A. 2A, lA 


14 


76 





6A Is the 32 largest Hleh School enrollments, grades 10, 11, and 12. 

5A is the 33rd - 6Ath largest High School enroUirenta, grades 10, 11, and 12 

is the 65th - 128th largest High School enrollirents , grades 10, 11, and 12 
3A, 2A, U are the 129th and b«low largest Kigh Fchbol enrollments ranaining.* 

Student Body Presidents* , Building Representatives* of the Teacher Organization , 
Principals', and School Board Presidents' Perceptions 

Using the one way analysis of variance procedure, two hypotheses were tested at the .05 level of 
significance. The hypotheses and the results of the analysis are shown below. 

Hypothesis Nunber 1 

There Is no significant difference between how the student body presidents, building 
representatives of the teacher organizations^ school board presidents, and principals 
perceived the various characteristics found in attendance policies of the state of Kansas. 

The F ratios found using the analysis of variance technique are listed in Table 6. Eleven of 28 
characteristics showed a significant F ratio. 

TABLE 6 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE F RATIOS FOR POSITION 
or THE RESPONDENTS 



Characteristic 




F 




1 


30 


. 15 


* 


2 


19 


.00 


* 


"3 


2 


.08 




4 


2 


. 74 




5 


15 


. 54 


* 


6 


5 


. 29 




7 


a 


. 17 




8 


0 


.63 




9 


11 


.73 


* 


10 


3 


.47 




11 


10 


. 35 


* 


12 


14 


. 34 


* 


13 


3 , 


. 63 




14 


■ 5 , 


. 54 




15 


7 , 


.04 




16 


6 , 


.00 




Xt 


6 . 


. 8a 




:ie 


3 . 


,91 




19 


0 . 


,95 




20 


4 . 


12 




21 


0 . 


8a 




22 


11. 


77 


* 


23 


21 . 


02 


* 


24 


24 . 


38 




25 


22 . 


14 


* 


26 


11. 


19 


* 


27 


4 . 


86 




28 


4 . 


35 





• significantly different at the .05 level 
df« 3,272 

Region of Rejoctioni F greater than "or equal to 8.55 
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Table 7 shows the mean scores of perceptions of student body presidents, building representatives 
of the teacher organizations, principals, and school board presidents towards the 28 characteristics 
of attendance policies In the State of Kansas, 



TA3LE 7 

MEAN SCOR'ES FOR POSITION OF THE i^ESPONDENT 



Student 


Tea che r 


Schoo 1 


Body 


Organ iza tion 


Board 


Characteristic President 


Representative Principal 


President 



1 




4 . 25 


2 . 


03 ■ 


1 . 


78 


2.47 


2 




4.31 


5. 


97 . 


6. 


04 


5 . 90 


3 




1.82 


4 . 


99 


5 . 


32 


4.52 


4 




5.59 


4 . 


72 


4 . 


94 


5.26 


5 


* 


4.13 


5 . 


30 


5 . 


24 


6.21 


6 




5. 39 


6 . 


24 


6 . 


25 


6.05 


7 




5 .00 


6 . 


0 3 


5 . 


44, 


5.61 


8 




3. 15 


3 . 


46 


3 . 


25 


3 . 56 


9 




3. 94 


5. 


21 


4 . 


99 


3.31 


10 




4.24 


4. 


97 


4 . 


83 


5.23 


11 


ft 


5.0 6 


6. 


20 


6. 


07 


5 .73 


12 


lit 


4.92 


6. 


21 


6.01 


6.08 


X2 




6.08 


6. 


55 


6 . 


11 


6.53 


14 




4.66 


5. 


68 


5 . 


14 


4.55 


15 




5.31 


5. 


87 


5 . 


63 


6.37 


16 




4.73 


5. 


45 


5 . 


71 


5.31 


}'/ 




4.08 


5- 


11 


5. 


19 


4 .40 


I \\ 




S,22 


6. 


70 


6 . 


61 


6 .35 


.19 




3 . 72 


3. 


89 


4 . 


04 


4 .11 


20 




6 .00 


5. 


32 


5 . 


32 


5.94 


21 




6.73 


6 . 


54 


6 . 


57 • 


6 .63 


22 




6.56 


5. 


17 


5 . 


72 


5.97 


23 




4.94 


2 . 


8 3 


3 . 


08 


3 . 52 


24 




. 3.72 


1. 


89 


1 . 


85 


2 .11 


25 


* 


3.94 


2 . 


17 


2 . 


26 


2. 19 


26 


* 


5.49 


3. 


89 


4 . 


99 


4.61 


27 




5.41 


4. 


61 


5 . 


39 


5 .52 


28 




4 . 24 


5. 


35 


4 . 


56 


4 .97 



* significant difference at .05 lc>vel 



Tables 8-18 give the F ratio between student body presidents, building representatives of the 
teacher organizations, principals, and school board presidents according to the Scheffe Test. 



TABLE 8 



SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RES?0N*DENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 1 



Pairwise Comparison 


F 


Ra t io 


) 

Principal/Student 


24 


. 76 * 


Principal/Teacher 


0 


.25 


Principal/Board President 


1 


.79 


Student/ Teacher 


19 


.87 • 


Student /Board President ' 


10 


.86 • 


Teacher/ Board President 


0 


. 72 
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• significant difference at the .05. level 
df- 3,272 

Region of Rejection? F greater than or equal to 8.5S 
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TABLE 9 



SCHEFFE TSST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
or POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 2 



Pairwiso Comparison 

F Ratio 

Vrincipal/Studant 
Pr incipal/Toachttr 
Principal/Board Pro8id«nt 
Studant/Taachar 
Studant/Board Presidant 
TaA char /Board Praaidont 



• Significant diffarenca at tha .05 level 
df- 3,272 

Region of Rajaction, f graator than or aqual 



13.86 • 
0 .02 
0.08 
12,67 • 
10.86 * 
0.02 



TABLE 10 

SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 5 



PairwisQ CompArison 

Principal/Student 
Principal/ Teacher 
Principal/Board President 
Student/Teacher 
Student/ Board President 
Teacher/Board President 

• Significant difference at the .05 level 
df« 3,272 

Region of Rejection! F greater than or equal to 8.55 



TABLE 11 

SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 9 



Pairwise Comparison 



Princ ipal/St uden t 
Pr inc ipa 1/Teacher 
Principal/Board President 
Student/Teacher 
Student/Board President 
Teach er/ Board President 

• Significant difference at th« .05 level 
df- 3,272 

Ragion of Rejection* F greater than or equal to 8.55 



F Ratio 



4 .69 
0 .01 
3 . 37 

5 .17 
15.32 * 

2 .95 



2 .34 
0 . 13 
6 .87 
4 . 17 
0 .98 
8 . 78 * 
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SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 11 



Pairwise Comparison 


F Ratio 


Principal/Student 


6 .82 


Principal/Toacher 


0.11 


Principal/Board President 


0.73 


Student /Teacher 


8.58 • 


Student/Board President 


2.76 


T«acher/Ooard President 


1 . 37 



* Significant diffarcnce at the .05 level 
df- 3,272 

Region of Rejection: F greater than or equal to 8,55 



TABLE 13 

SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC l2 



Pairwise C6inpar isdh 


F 


Ra t io 


Pr inc ipal/ Student 


8 


,^7 


Principal/Teacher 


o' 


,26 


Pr incipal/Eoard President 


0 


.28 


Student/Teacher 


11 


.28 • 


Student /Board President 


8 


.51 


Teach er /Board President 


0 


.11 



* Significant diff«r«nce at the .05 level 
df- 3,272 

Region of Rejections F greater than or equal to 8.55 



TABLE 14 

SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 22 



Pairwise Comparison 


F Ratio 


Principal/Student 


4 . 19 


Principal/Teacher 


1.81 


Principal/Board President 


0 . 33 


"tudent /Teacher 


11.42 • 


Student/Board President 


1.94 


Teacher/Board President 


3.49 



* significant difference at the .OS level 
df- 3,272 

Region ol Rejection) F greater than or equal to 8.55 
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TABLE 15 



SCHEFFE VEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISOtlS 
or POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 23 



the .05 level 



• S ificant difforenci 
df- ,272 

Region of Rejectiont F greater than or equal to 8.55 



Palrwlse Comparison 


r Ratio 


Principal/Student 


13.70 • 


Principal/Teacher 


0.25 


Principal/Board President 


0 . 69 


Student/Teacher 


18.00 * 


Student/ Board President 


7.47 


Teacher/Board President 


1.72 



TABLE 16 

SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIPWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 24 



Pairwise Comparison 

1 


F Ratio 


Principal/student 
Principal/Veacher 


18.04 * 


0 .01 


Principal/Board President 


0 . 34 


Student/Teacher 


17.16 • 


Student/Board President 


12.30 • 


Teacher/Board President 


0 .24 



Significant difference at the .05 level 
df- 3,272 ■ 

Region of Rcjectiont F greater than or equal to 8.55 



TABLE 17 

SCHEFFE TEST F RATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 25 



Pairwise Comparison 


F Ratio 






Principal/student 


13.20 • 


Principal /Teacher 


0 .04 


Principal/Board President 


0.0 2 


Stude nt/Teacher 


14.63 • 


Student/Board President 


13.26 • 


Teacher/Board President 


0 . 00 



_j _ <2 V II w c uiio .W3 ievei 

df- 3,272 

Region of Rejectioni F great«r than or ocual to 8.55 
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TADLC 10 



SCHEFFE TEST F nATIOS FOR PAIRWISE COMPARISONS 
OF POSITIONS OF THE RRSPONDENTS 
CHARACTERISTIC 26 



pAlrwlse Comparison 



F Ratio 



Principal/St udont 


1. 


06 


Principal/ Teacher 


4 . 


97 


Principal/Board President 


0. 


53 


Student/ Tea char 


10. 


54 • 


Student/Board President 


2 . 


95 


Teacher/ Board President 


2 . 


01 



Significant difference at the .05 level 
df- 3,272 

Region of. Rejection! F greater than or equal to 0.55 

Table 19 gives a summary of where significant differ. noes actually occurred between •jtuHcnt body 
presidents, building representatives of the teacher organizations, principals, and school board presi' 
dents according to the Scheffe Test. 

TABLE 19 

SIGNIFICANT F RATIOS USING SCHEFFE TEST FOR PAIRWISE 
COMPARISON OF POSITIONS OF THE RESPONDENTS 



Character istic 



P/S 



P/T 



P/BP 



S/T 



S/BP 



T/BP 



5 




* 




9 






* 


11 








12 








22 








23 








24 


* * 


• 




'Mi 


0 . it 


• 




26 








* Indicates a 


significant difference at the 


.C5 level 





When the 28 characteristics are ranked by mean scores, as lo their importance (least to greatest) 
the four comparison groups each rank the areas differently. Table 20 shows the rank order of impor- 
tance Ueast to greatest) of each characteristic by the four positions of respondents. 
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TABLE 20 



RANK ORDER FOR IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTERISTICS AS 

Determined by mean scores 



student Teacher c u i 

_ . ^ *cai*n .t School 

, . . ^"""^y Organization Board 

Characteristic President Representative Principal President 



1 


9 


2 


2 


10 


2 1 


3 


14 


11 


4 


21 


9 


5 


7 


15 


6 


20 


2 5 


7 


17 


2 2 


a 


1 


5 


9 


4 . 5 


14 


10 


8 


10 


11 


18 


^3 


12 . 


IS 


24 


13 


23 


27 


14 


12 


19 


IS 


19 


. 20 


16 


13 


18 


1 7 


6 


12 


lo 


24 


20 


19 


2 . 5 


6.5 


20 


23 


16 


21 


26 


26 


22 


25 


13 


23 


• 16 


4 


24 


2 . 5 


1 


25 


4.5 


3 


26 


22 


6.5 


27 


21 


8 


28 


11 


17 



1 

24 
15 . 5 
9 
14 
27 
18 
5 

10 . 5 
8 
25 
23 
26 
12 
20 
21 
13 
28 
6 

15 . 5 
19 
22 
4 
2 
3 

10.5 
17 
7 



3 
19 
9 
14 
24 
22 
17 
6 
4 
13 
18 
23 
27 
10 
26 
15 
6 
25 
7 
20 
28 
21 
5 
I 
2 
11 
16 
12 



The data provided on Tables 6-20 gives considerable insight into how persons affected by the 
characteristics found in attendance policies in the State of Kansas perceive them. There was consensus 
found among the four groups on 17 of the 28 characteristics in question. 

Each of the four groups that were questioned felt that it was the responsibility of the parents 
to contact the school officials when their son or daughter was absent from school. According to the 
responses, parents should be able to fulfill this responsibility either by written notes or by 
personal telephone contacts. It was interesting to note that the principals and building representa- 
tives of the teacher organizations were more strongly in favor of the contact being made by a 
telephone conference rather than a written note. 

The data in response to characteristic 6 shows that each of the affected parties surveyed felt 
strongly that absences not excused within a specified number of days should be classified as 
unexcused. The principal and teacher groups felt more strongly in favor of this than did the student 
body president and school board president groups. 

The response to characteristic 7 showed that all groups felt a specific number of hours should be 
attended in order for a student to receive credit for a course. The student groups assigned the least 
amount of importance to this concept, but their reactio;i was still positive. 

None of the four affected groups surveyed felt that suspensions from school should be a tool used 
to penalize students who are truant. It was of interest to note that even though the concept was not 
accepted, school board presidents were the least resistant group. 

The penalty that was more acceptable to each of the groups was that students should be required 
to make up time missed due to unexcused absences. The data returned on this characteristic ag^in 
showed that school board presidents felt most strongly in favor of it. The student body president 
group responded positively towards this characteristic, but they were less receptive to it than any 
other group surveyed. 

All of the groups surveyed felt very strongly that attendance is the responsibility of the 
student and his/her parents. The teacher and school board president groups gave almost identical 
responses to this idea. In a similar fashion, the student and principal groups had very similar 
reactions. Even though the responses were not significantly different, the teacher and school board 
president groups had stronger feelings toward this idea than did the student and principal groups. 

Each of the groups surveyed were in agreement with the idea that students could lose credit for 
courses and even be removed from the educational program after a set number if unexcused absences. 
This positive reaction is consistent with the response to the idea that students must attend a set 
number of hours to receive credit for a course, but is inconsistent with the negative reaction to 
suspending students for truancy. The teacher group which is in closest contact with the students in 
dealing with this problem had the strongest positive reaction to this form of penalty. Although 
school board presidents were agreeable to it, they displayed the least amount of acceptance. 

When a student has missed a specific number of days, each group felt that the school should 
notify his/her parents. There was strong positive reaction to this characteristic shown by all 
groups. The school board president group was the most positive in their reaction while the student 
group^j;^acjt^^^tt^^^J^a^J^^avc^a^|jij^t(n^^ p^^^ ^^^^ attendance in later years was agreed 

upon positively by all groups. The principal group, which commonly uses this as a reason for students 
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to improve their attendance pattern, reacted most positively towards this concept. The student group 
had the least positive reaction to this belief. 

All groups reacted somewhat positively to the characteristic that students be required to provide 
a doctor's ripte after a specific number of consecutive absences. The principal and teacher groups 
felt that it was a good idea while the school board president rand student groups reaction was Just a 
little over the point of it not mattering to them. The principal group, which usually spends con- 
siderable time working on the attendance problem, had the strongest positive reaction towards this 
characteristic. 

A very strong positive response was received on the characteristic that students must be respon- 
sible to obtain work missed due to excused absences. The teacher group, which must spend considerable 
time assisting students in their effort to make up missed work, felt most strongly towards this. 
While teachers had the strongest positive reaction, all groups felt that it was of extreme importance. 

The idea that students with poor attendance patterns should be required to attend an attendance 
workshop to remain in school was not really accepted or rejected by any group. This characteristic 
was found to be used in only one of the 62 attendance policies reviewed. It appears that the four 
groups have had so little contact with such a program that they could not react strongly one way or 
another to it. 

Personal illness was accepted as a valid excuse for student absences by all four of the groups 
surveyed. It is of interest to note that the principal and teacher groups mean score was exactly the 
same. This score showed a positive reaction, but not as high as that of students and school board 
presidents. 

One of the strongest positive reactions about any of the characteristics came concerning the idea 
that students should be excused for family emergencies such as serious illness or death. This 
reaction was even stronger than that for the idea that students be excused for personal illness. It 
is of significant interest to note that all groups rated what is usually an emotional problem as more 
important than what is usually a physical problem. S 

Incentive programs used to encourage good student attendance were positively supported by all 
four groups surveyed. While only two of the 62 attendance policies reviewed made use of Incentive 
programs, all groups surveyed seemed to think that this would be a positive means to improve student 
attendance patterns. The strongest proponent of such a program was the school board president group , 
with the student and teacher groups following very close behind. 

The idea that a specific number of tardies counted as an unexcused absence was accepted 
positively by all four groups surveyed. Even though the response was positive, it was not very strong 
with any of the groups. The teacher and school board president groups had the strongest reaction. 
The student and principal groups reacted Just a little higher than it not really mattering one way or 
another. 

Dn 11 of the 28 characteristics, significant differences were found to exist between two or more 
of the groups surveyed. 

The first significant difference in reaction of the groups surveyed toward a characteristic was 
on whether parents should be allowed to excuse any student absence. The student group had a slight 
positive reaction to this idea, while each of the other three groups reacted very strongly against it. 
The principal and teacher groups reacted most strongly against the idea, while the school board 
president group was a little less resistant. This concept did not fare well with any of the groups 
primarily responsible for developing attendance policies. 

The characteristic that the school determines which student absences are classified as excused 
was also met with significant differences in perceptions. Again the reaction of the teacher, school 
board president and principal groups was very positive towards this idea. The reaction of the student 
group was slightly above the point of not really caring, but significantly different from the other 
three groups. The student group mean score of this characteristic was similar to the mean score'on 
parents being able to excuse any absence. In both cases they were slightly positive about the 'idea, 
but they seemed to feel there was a better solution to the problem of distinguishing excused absences. 

When surveyed about the responsibility of the school in contacting the parent of an absent 
student if they fail to contact the school, the student body president group and the school board 
president group differed significantly. The reaction of all four of the groups was positive concern- 
ing this concept. The student body president group was only slightly in favor of this being done, 
while the school board president group reacted strongly toward it. The teacher and principal groups 
were strongly in favor of the idea, but they did not differ significantly from the other two groups. 

The only time that any of the adult groups differed significantly was over the issue of ;Yhether 
students should be allowed to make up work missed due to unexcused absences. Teachers reacted 
strongly to the idea that make up work should not be given to students for unexcused absences, while 
school board presidents seemed to feel that the missed work should be given to the student. The 
principal group reacted similarly to the teacher group, but their mean score was not significantly 
different from the school board presidents. The student group reaction was slightly in favor of the 
missed work being given for unexcused absences, but it did not differ significantly from any other 
group. It is interesting to note that the school board president reaction to this form of punishment 
for unexcused absences is somewhat inconsistent with their other hard line feelings towards dealing 
with truancy problems. 

The student and teacher groups differed significantly over the feeling that poor student 
attendance le^d3 to poor academic achievement. The teacher group responded with a very strong 
positive reaction to this statement. The student group agreed that t^ie statement was true, but their 
reaction was not nearly as positive. The school board president and principal groups each felt 
strongly positive towards this statement, but they did not differ significantly from the other two 
grcLips. 

An additional area where a significant difference was found between the student and teacher 
roups was over the statement that poor student attendance leads to a low level of responsibility, 
gain the teacher response to the statement was very much in agreement with it. The student group 
responded positively towards the statement, but not nearly as strong as did the teachers. In a 
pattern similar to that found in the last characteristic, the school board president and principal 
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groups reacted strongly in agreement with the statement. The reaction of these two groups failed to 
differ significantly from either that of the student or teacher groups. 

For a third time the student and teacher groups differed significantly in their perceptions on if 
students should be excused for medical and legal appointments. The reaction of the student group was 
strongly in favor of this concept. Teachers responded positively towards the issue, but not with the 
Intensity of the students. The principal and school board president groups also felt strongly that 
students should be excused for these appointments. Their reaction failed to differ significantly from 
the teacher and student groups. 

On the issue of whether students should be excused when their parents needed them at home, the 
teacher and principal groups differed significantly from the student group. Principals and teachers 
had very negative feelings towards excusing students when needed at home. The students felt that, 
should the need arise, they should be excused to help their parents. The school board president group 
was opposed to the Idea, but their mean score did not differ significantly from any of the other three 
groups. 

Significant differences were found to ^xlst between the perceptions of all of the adult groups 
when compared to the student group about the concept that students should be excused to work at an 
outside Job. Teacher, school board president, and principal groups were all vigorously opposed to 
students being excused for this. Student group reaction was slightly opposed to the issue, but far 
from the Opposition displayed by the other three groups. 

The same type of reaction was found about the Issue concerning students being excused to run 
personal errands. The student group reacted with a slightly negative response towards this hapcfening. 
The groups consisting of teachers, school board presidents, and principals were all highly opposed to 
these absences being excused. It was interesting to note that the negative response to students being 
excused to run personal errands was not as strong as that towards students being excused to work at an 
outside job.. 

The final characteristic where a significant difference was found to exist was on if students 
should be excused to take prearranged vacations with parents. The teacher group was slightly opposed 
to this idea while the student group felt that these absences should definitely be excused. The 
principal and school board president groups were very much in favor of excusing students to take 
prearranged .vacations with parents, but their response did not significantly differ from that of the 
teachers. 

Hypothesis Number 2 

There is no significant difference between how the various characteristics found in the 
attendance policies of high schools in the state of Kansas are perceived within individual 
groups as broken down by school classification (6A, 5A, 4A, and group made up of 3A, 2A, and 
lA) • 

The F ratios found using the analysis of variance technique are listed in Tables 21-2^^ At no 
time was there a significant difference in perceptions of the 28 characteristics when comparing the 
individual groups by school size. 

TABLE 2 1 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE F RATIOS FOR SCHOOL SIZE 
STUDENT SODY PRESIDENT RESPONDENTS 



Characteristic p ^^^.^ 



1 


1. 70 


2 


0 .97 


3 


0.31 


4 


1.24 


5 


2 . 89 


6 


0 . 19 


7 


0.91 


8 


0 .90 


9 


0 .92 


10 


2 . 12 


11 


1.9 6 


12 


0 .85 


13 


0 . 69 


14 


1.02 


15 


0 .71 


.Ifi 


0.25 


J ■/ 


1 .66 


18 


1.00 


19 


0 .98 


20 


0 . 38 


21 


1.37 


22 


0.82 


23 


0.59 


24 


0.8O 


25 


0.35 


26 ' 


2.25 


27 


0.75 


28 


0. 10 



3.67 Region of Rejection: F greater or equal to 8.57 
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TABLE 22 

» 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE F RATIOS FOR SCHOOL SIZE OF BUILOriG 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TEACHER ORGANIZATION 

Characteristic „ „ 

F Ratio 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
10 
19 
20 . 
21 
22 
23 
7.4 
25 
26 
27 
28 



0.29 
1.11 
1.30 
0.77 
0.9S 
1.14 
1.79 
0.2O 
0.58 
0.02 
2.10 
0.96 
1.12 
0.77 
0 .08 
0 .59 
O. 80 
0.4 7 
0 .36 

o.4:< 

0.47 

0 .65 
0.92 

'i.5a 

p .73 

1 .90 
2.97 
1.57 



df- 3,67 

Region of Rejection: F greater or equal to 8.57 



TABLE 23 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE F RATIOS FOR SCHOOL SIZE 
PRINCIPAL 



.1 


0 


. 56 


2 


0 


.23 


3 


1 


.73 


4 


0 


. 59 


5 


2 


.73 


6 


0 


.53 


7 


0 


.51 


8 


2 


.53 


9 


1 


.49 


10 


0 


.51 


11 


0 


. 18 


12 


0 


. 34 


13 


1, 


.07 


14 


1 , 


.45 


IS 


1 , 


. 88 


16 


0 . 


.63 


17 


0 . 


, 75 


18 


0 . 


,72 


;»9 


1 . 


,48 


20 


1 . 


,06 


21 


0 . 


54 ' 


22 


0 . 


3 7 


23 


0 . 


23 


24 


0 . 


55 


25 


1. 


23 


26 


0 . 


82 


27 


1 . 


61 


28 


1. 


47 



df» 3,6 7 

Region of Rejection: F greater or equal to 8.57 
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TABLE 24 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE F RATIOS FOR SCHOOL SIZE 
SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDEN'TS 



Characteristic 

F Ratio 



/ 1 




2 


0.99 


.3 


0 . 68 


4 


3.4 3 


5 


1.18 


6 


0.38 


7 


3.66 


8 


0. 39 


9 


0.43 


10 


0.92 


11 


0 . 34 


12 


0.54 


13 


0.70 


14 


2.4 5 


15 


0.95 


16 


0.99 


17 


J. . 5 3 


18 


0 .27 


19 


6 . 34 


20 


1.0^, 


21 


0.34 


22 


0 .31 


• 23 


0.4 2 


24 


1.32 


.25 


1.04 


26 


2.31 


27 


2.21 


28 


0.48 




1 .54 


df- 3,58 



Region of Rejection: F greater or equal to a. 57 

schooI^c\a?slfL1tlon^(6A'^lA'^4A '^nH%\f P^'-^eptlons within the Individual groups as broken down by 
teSstlfs^P^JIS^l^'rttlSJ^n^^pric^S S%^rs?ate"o11^nlas! ^"^^"^^^ 



TABLE 25 

MEAN SCORES FOR THE SCHOOL CLASSIFICATIONS 
STUDENT BODY PRESIDENTS . 



Characteristic SA 5A 



3A, 2A, lA 



1 3.82 

2 3.88 

3 4.65 5.O0 
^ 5.41 5.C6 

5 3.29 

6 5.53 5.28 

7 4 . 35 



4.50 4.90 3.63 

4.28 4.15 5.00 

5.05 4.50 

5.85 6.06 

4.39 5.00 3.63 

5.55 5.19 

4.94 5.30 5.38 



f 3.06 2. 61 3.45 3.'so 

3.55 4.13 



9 4.59 3.61 

10 3.41 4.33 



11 5.18 4.89 

4.78 4 . 50. 5.31 



12 5.18 

13 6.29 



4.25 5.0O 
4.50 5.31 



6.28 5.95 5.ai 

4.35 5.25 

5.10 5.13 

4 . 45 4.81 

4 . OO 4 . 65 4 . 19 

6.50 5.81 

3.90 3.88 

5.8S 5.94 

6.85 6.38 

22 6.47 S.33 6.65 6.81 



14 4.88 4.28 

15 5.29 5.72 

16 4.82 4.89 

17 3.41 

18 3.65 6.17 

19 3.53 3.56 

20 5.94 6.28 

21 . 6.76 6.39 



23 4.59 5.22 



5.20 4.69 



24 3.2'9 3.56 4 . 20 3!75 

II 4.11 4.^0 4.06 

--^"^ 5.65 5 

27 5.41 5.22 5 . 80 5 

28 4.24 4.17 4.45 4.50 



5. 13 



6A: n-17, 5A: n»18 , 4A; n-20, 3A , 2Ar lA: n«16 
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TABLE 26 



MEAN SCORES FOR THE SCHOOL CLASSIFICATIONS 
BUILDING REPRESENTATIVES OF TEACHER ORGANIZATION 



Characteristic 6A 5A 4j\ 3A, 2A, 1A 



1 


2 .06 


2 . 


17 


1 . 


. 80 


2 . 


, 13 


2 


6 . 18 


6 . 


11 


5 . 


, 0 5 


6 . 


19 


3 


5 . 18 


5 . 


39 


5 . 


, 10 


4 . 


19 


A 


4.53 


4 . 


23 


4 . 


.85 


5 . 


25 


5 


5 . 06 


c . 


83 


4 . 


,95 


5 . 


38 


g 


6,41 


6 . 


61 


5 . 


, S 5 


6. 


00 


7 


6. 29 


6 . 


39 


6 . 


.00 


5 . 


3C 


8 


3 . 35 


3 . 


27 


3 . 


. 75 


3 . 


.44 


9 


5 . 35 


5 . 


50 


5 , 


. 30 


4 . 


,63 


10 


5.06 


4 . 


94 


4 . 


.95 


4 . 


, 94 


11 


6.41 


6 . 


22 


6 . 


. 40 


5 . 


. 69 


12 


6 .29 


6 . 


28 


6. 


. 40 


5 . 


. 81 


1 3 


6 . 71 


6 . 


.72 


6, 


. 2 5 


6 , 


. 56 


14 


5.82 


5 . 


, 39 


5 , 


. 50 


6 . 


.06 


IS 


5.76 


5 . 


,94 


5 , 


.95 


5 . 


.81 


16 


5.59 


5 . 


11 


5 , 


. 65 


5 , 


.44 


17 


4 .71 


5 . 


22 


5 , 


.55 


4 . 


. 6-8 


.10 


6.8? 


6.. 


.83 


6 , 


. 60 


6 


. S6 


19 


3.82 


3 . 


, /2 


4 , 


. 20 


3 . 


. 75 


20 


4 .94 


5 . 


,44 


5 


. 55 


5 , 


.31 


21 


6.41 


6 . 


, 44 


6 


. 60 


6 


. G9 


22 


4.82 


5 . 


,00 


5 


. 60 


5 


. 19 


23 


3 .18 


3 . 


.06 


2 


.35 


2 


.81 


24 


1.47 


1 . 


.56 


2 


.40 


2 


.06 


25 


1.94 


1 . 


.94 


2 


. ] 5 


2 


. 69 


26 


3.35 


3 . 


. 39 


4 


.55 


4 


. 19 


27 


5.41 ■ 


4 . 


.67 


4 


.55 


3 


. 75 


28 


5 . 29 


4 . 


.67 


5 


.B5 


5 


. 56 



6A: n=sl7, 5A: nal8 , 4A: n»20, 3A, 2A, lA: n«16 



TABLE 27 

MEAN SCORES FOK THE SCHOOL CLASSIFICATIONS 
PRINCIPALS 



Characteristic 6A 5A 4A 3A, 2A, lA 



1 




1 


. 56 


1 


,50 


2 


. 00 


2 


.06 


2 




6, 


. 00 


5 


. 8 3 


6 


.25 


6 


. 06 


3 




5 


. 50 


5 


.83 


4 


.75 


5 


. 25 


4 




4 , 


.83 


4 


.72 


5 , 


.45 


4 


. 69 


5 




5, 


. 89 


5 


.61 


5 , 


. 10 


4 . 


. 25 


6 




6, 


.28 


6 


. 39 


6 , 


.00 


6 , 


. 35 


7 




5 , 


.83 




. 33 


5 . 


. 10 


5 , 


. 56 


8 




2 , 


.89 


3 


.94 


3 . 


. 65 


2 . 


. 38 


9 




4 . 


. 56 


5 


. 89 


4 . 


. 60 


4 , 


.94 


10 




4 . 


. 50 


4 


. 67 


5 , 


.00 


5 , 


. 19 


11 




5 . 


.94 


6 


.22 


6 , 


. 10 


6 


.00 


12 




5 , 


.83 


5 


.94 


6 , 


.05 


6 . 


.25 


13 




6. 


.11 


5 


.72 


6 , 


.05 


6 . 


. 50 


14 




5 . 


. 28 


4 


. 3 3 


5. 


.4 0' 


5 , 


. 56 


15 




6. 


.28 


5 


.28 


5 . 


. 75 


5 , 


.13 


16 




5 . 


.44 


5 


. 61 


5 , 


.85 


5 , 


.94 


17 




4 . 


.72 


5 


.44 


5 . 


. 30 


5 , 


. 31 


18 




6. 


, 6 7 


6 


. 56 


6 . 


. 55 


6 . 


. 69 


19 




4 . 


. 13 


4 


?2 


4 . 


.OS 


3 , 


. 50 


20 




5 . 


. 56 


4 


. 83 


5 . 


. 15 


5 . 


. 81 


2 1 




6. 


, 67 


6 


. 33 


6 . 


.65 


6 . 


.63 


22 




5 . 


,83 


5 


. 50 


5 . 


. 60 


6 . 


.00 


2 3 




2 . 


, 89 


3 


. 33 


2 . 


.95 


3 . 


. 19 


24 




1. 


, 72 


2 


.44 


1 . 


. 65 


1 . 


. 88 


25 




2 . 


,06 


2 


. 78 


2 . 


. 10 


2 . 


. 13 


26 




4 . 


,83 


5 


. 28 


5 . 


, 20 


4 . 


, 56 


27 




5. 


, 39 


5 


.06 


5 . 


,95 


5 . 


,06 


28 




4 . 


, 17 


4 


. 17 


4 . 


, 60 


5 . 


, 38 


n«18. 


5A: 


n»ia. 


4A: 


n-20. 


3A, 2A, 


lA: 


n«16 







6A: 



ERIC. 
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MEAN SCORES FOR THE SCHOOL CLASSIFICATIONS 
SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 



Characteristic 




6A 




5A 




4A 3A, 


2A, 


lA 


1 


3 


. 13 


*' 




2.06 


2 


. 5 7 


2 


5 


.47 


6 


. 1 3 


5 


. 8 8 


6, 


. 14 


3 


5 


• 67 


4 


• 88 


4 


1 Q 


3 , 


. 29 


4 


e 
3 


.00 


4 


. 6 3 


5 


* 5 3 


5 . 


.93 


5 






6 


. 4 4 


6 


^ o 

. 4(7 


6 , 


. 14 


g 


6 


> 60 


6 


. 5 6 


e 
3 


. / 1 


5. 


,28 


7 




.47 


5 


. C 3 




4 1 


G . 


,00 


g 


2 


.27 


4 


. 06 


3 


.53 


3. 


, 36 


9 


4 


. 00 




. 38 


3 


.12 


2 . 


. 7 1 


10 


5 


. 40 




.06 


4 


. 9 4 


5 . 


. 5 7 


1 1 




■ 3 3 


5 


.88 


5 


. 76 


5 . 


. 9 3 


12 




. 07 


6 


.31 




. 18 


5 I 


1 7 1 


13 




. 00 


6 


.88 


g 


.06 


6 . 


, 4 6 


14 


4 


.73 


5 


.06 


4 


. 4 1 


3 , 


, 9 3 


15 


6 


. 67 


6 


.13 


6 


. 4 7 


6 . 


2 1 


16 


4 


. 87 


6 . 


.13 




. 88 


5 . 


2 9 


IV 


4 


. 13 


4 


.56 


4 


. 65 


4 . 


2 1 


XG 




. 20 


•. Q.6 3 


6 


..?9 


6 . 


2 9 


xy 




H 7 


T, 


. /s 




in 


4 . 


7 1 


2C 


& 


. X 3 


6. 


.03 


5 


.71 


5 . 


3 6 


?1 


6 


. 53 


6 . 


.63 


6 


. 59 


6. 


79 


2 2 


6 1 


1 ? 7 


5 , 


.81 


5 


.82 


6 . 


oo 


23 


3. 


.47 


3 . 


.06 


3, 


.41 


4 . 


2 1 


24 


2 , 


.27 


1 . 


,75 


2 


.47 


1 . 


93 


25 


1. 


.73 


1. 


88 


2. 


.29 


2 . 


9 3 


26 


5. 


.00 


4 . 


,75 


3 . 


. 76 


5. 


0 7 


27 


5. 


.13 . 


5 . 


50 


5. 


.53 


5 . 


93 


28 


5 . 


.07 


5 . 


50 


4 . 


.71 


4 . 


57 


6A: n-15 , 5A: 


n«16. 


4A: 


n»17. 


3A, 2A, 


lA: 


n«14 







When the 28 characteristics are ranked by mean scores, as to their Importance (least to 
greatest), each group ranks the areas differently. Tables 29-32 show the rank order of importance 
Ueast to greatest) of each of the responding groups according to school classification by size. 

TABLE 29 

RANK ORDER FOR IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTERISTICS AS 
DETERMINED BY MEAN SCORES OF STUDENT BODY PRESIDENTS 



Characteristic 



6A 



5A 



3A, 2A, lA 



1 


8 


12 


14 


2 . 5 


2 


9 


8.5 


4 


13.5 


3 


14 .'5 


17 


16 


9.5 


4 


21 


18 


23 


26 


5 


2 .5 


11 


15 


2 . 5 


6 


23 


21 


20 


17 


7 


11 . 


15 


19 


20 


8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


9 


12 . 5 


' 4 


2 


7 


10 . 


4 . 5 


10 


7 


13.5 


11 


18. 5 


14.5 


1.1.5 


23. 


12 


18 . 5 


13 


11.5' 


19 


13 


25 


25.5 


25 


23 


14 


17 


8.5 


8 


18 


15 


20 


22 


17 


15.5 


16 


15 


14.5 


9.5 


12 


17 


4.5 


5 


13 


e 


10 


7.e 


- 24 


26 


23 


\-j 
20 


6 


J. 5 


3 


5 


2 4 


2S .£ 


22.5 


25 


2X 


28 


28 


28 


27 


22 


27 


27 


27 


28 


23 


12 . 5 


19 .5 


18 


1.1 


24 


2.5 


2.5 


5.5 


4 


25 


7 


6 


5.5 


6 


26 


14 . 5 


23 


23 


21 


27 


21.5 


19.5 


21 


15.5 


28 


10 • 


7 


9.5 


9.5 



n-17, .SA. n-18, 4A: n«20, 3A, 2A, lA: n=16 
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IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTERISTICS AS 
DETERMINED BV MEAN SCORES OF BUILDING REPRESENTATIVES 
• OF THE TEACHER ORGANISATION "^^^^^^IVES 



Characteristic^ 



6A 



5A 



3A, 2A, XA 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

. 9 
ID 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
IS 
IV 
IS 
19 

20 

21 

?.2 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



3 
21 
14 

8 

12 .5 
25 
23 
5.5 
16 
12 .5 
25 
22 
27 
20 
J.S 
18 
9 
28 
7 
11 
25 
10 
4 
X 
2 

5.5 
17 
15 



3 
21 
15.5 
8 
19 
26* 
24 
5 
18 
11 
22 
23 
27 
15.5 
.20 
. 13 
- 14 
28 
7 
17 
25 
12 
4 ' 
1 
2 
6 

9.5 
9.5 



1 

14.5 
12 
9 

10.5 
21.5 

23 
5 

13 
10.5 
25.5 
25.5 

24 . 
14,5 
21.5 

19 
16. 5 
27.5 
6 

16.5 
27.5 
18 

3 

4 

2 

7.S 

7.5 
20 



2 
25 
8.5 
14 
16.5 
23 
16.5 
5 
10 
12 
20 
21.5 
26.5 
24 
21.5 
18 
11 
26.5 
6.5 
15 
28 
13 
4 
1 
3 

8.5 
6.5 

19 



6A: n-17, 5A: 



n«18 , 



4A: 



■20, 3A, 2A, lA: 



n«16 



TABLE 3^ 

RANK ORDER FOR IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTERISTICS AS 
DETERMINED By MEAN SCORES OF PRINCIPALS 




1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
10 
19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



1 
23 
16 
11.5 
21 
25.5 
19 
4.5 
9 
8 
22 
19 
24 
13 
25.5 
15 
10 
27.5 

17 
27.5 
19 
4.5 
2 
3 

11.5 
14- 
6 



. 1 
21.5 
21.5 
10 
18 .5 
27 
15 
5 
23 
9 
25 
24 
20 
8 

13.5 
18.5 
16 
28 
7 
11 
26 
17 
4 
2 
3 

13.5 
12 
6 



2 


2 


26 


23 


9 


14 


17 


9 


11.5 


7 


22 


25 


11.5 


17,5 


5 


4 


7.8 


10 


10 


13 


25 


21.5 


23.5 


24 


23.5 


26 


16 


17.5 


19 


12 


20 


20 


15 


15 


27 


28 


6 


6 


13 


19 


28 


27 


18 


21.5 


4 


5 


1 


1 


3 


3 


14 


8 


21 


11 


7.5 


16 



6A: n-18, 5A : n-18, 4A: n.20, 3A, 2A, lA: 



■16 
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RANK ORDER FOR IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTERISTICS AS 
DETERMINED BY MEAN SCORES OF SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 



5A 4A 3A, 2A, lA 



1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


X / » 3 


2 1 


21.5 


23.5 


3 


19 


1 X 


8. 5 


5 


4 


11 «; 


9 


15.5 


19 


5 


5n 
«u 


24 


24 . 5 


23.5 


6 


« D 


25 


17 . 5 


13 


7 


17.5 


lb 


14 


21.5 


8 


4 


•1 
/ 


6 


6 


9 


7 




4 


3 


10 


16 




1 3 


15 


11 


1 e 
X9 


1 O 

X Q 


19 


19 


12 


21 


"3 ^ 


2 3 


16 


13 


3 A 
*o 


^ Q 
« Q 


26 


2 7 


14 


9 


12.5 


10 


7 


1 5 


« / 


2 1 


27 


25 


16 


10 


21 


21.5 


1 4 


17 


8 


8 


11 


8.5 




23 


26.5 


24 .5 


26 


19 


6 


6 


8.5 


11 


20 


22 • 


19 


17.5 


17 


21 


25 


26.5 


28 


28 


22 


24 


17 


20 


21.5 


23 


5 


4 


5 


8.5 


24 


2 


1 


3 


1 


25 


1 


2 


2 


4 


26 


11.5 


10 


7 


12 


27 


1*4 


14 .5 


15.5 


19 


26 


13 


14.5 


•l2 


10 


n«15, 5A! 


n-16, 4A: 


n-il7, 3A, 2A, 


lA: n«14 





As indicated by the data listed in the tables, there was never a significant difference found 
when making comparisons within the groups as broken down by school size. In each of the areas tested, 
r^J^f appropriate degrees of freedom, the F ratio had to be 8.57 or greater to indicate a aiqnifil 
cant difference. ^ 

The largest F ratio found in the student body president respondents was 2.89, This ratio was 
found when the student group responded to if the school should contact parents that fail to report 
student .absences. This topic raised the most difference in opinion, but it fell far short of the 8 57 
11"^ o^L^"" indicate significant differences. Only in 2 other instances did the F ratio even exceed 
the 2.00 mark. An example of the closeness of thought of this group can be seen in that in 18 of the 
29 characteristics, the F ratio failed to even reach the 1.00 mark. 

K« il^! teacher group had the largest difference in perception about the idea that incentive programs 
should be of.ered to encourage good student attendance. The F ratio reached on this characteristic 

Thft- ; iA f ^oo u"""*"^^ ""f^ f^^ °^ ^-57 mark required. It is again interesting to note 

that on 18 of the 28 characteristics, an F ratio of 1.00 could not be reached. 

5,^® ^ ratios for the principal group shows a maximum score of 2.73. Like the student 
group, this F ratio was found when testing the characteristic that the school should contact the 
parents should they fail to report student absences. As in the other examples, a score of 2.73 fell 
far short of the 8.57 required score. The principal group had 16 of 28 F ratios fall below the 1.00 
marK. 

l^^ school board president group had the greatest amount of differences of any group surveyed. 
The characteristic dealing with it being the students responsibility to obtain work missed due to 
excused absences resulted in an F ratio of 6.3^. This score was as close to the 8.57 required score 
as could be found in any other group. This group had 3 F ratios that exceeded the 3.00 mark and a 
total of 6 F ratios that were In excess of the 2.00 mark. Even though there was a greater range of 
differences, this group atill had 16 of 28 F ratios that were less than 1.00. 

. . l^u ^^^^ obtained when rtaking comparisons within the individual group indicates that the groups 
tested had consistent perceptions toward the 28 characteristics found in attendance policies of the 
state of Kansas. ^ 

Summary of Data 

In summary, significant differences were found to exist between how the student body presidents, 
building representatives of the teacher organization, principals, and school board presidents 
perceived the various characteristics found in attendance policies of the state of Kansas. It is 
interesting to note that in 19 of 20 instances where there was a significant difference between 
perceptions of the characteristics found in attendance policies in the state of Kansas, the difference 
was between a student under the Jurisdiction of the guidelines and an adult not under the lurisdiction 
iLdP^nt SnHv^iiStiA^nJ^^ greatest number of significant differences, 9 of 20. were found to be between 
student body presidents and building representatives of the teacher organization. On characteristics 
I, and z:>, a significant difference was found to exist between the student body president group 
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and each of the building representatives of the teacher organization group, principal group, and 
school board president group* ^ ^ 

I .u^^®^® significant difference found to exist between how ihe various cJ iracteristics found 

m the attendance policies of high schools in the state of Kansas are perceived within individual 
groups as broken down by school classification (6A, 5A, ^^A, and the group made up of 3A, 2A, and 1A). 
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*A STUDY OF PROBLEMS AND EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES IN THE PROVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SERVICES IN THE SMALL RURAL PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF NEW MEXICO 



by 

Paul Allan Wirth and Dack T. Cole 



Overview 

The 



.H..,.J««n 1''^!''? °, ''^'^'^^ to identify the problems and strategies in providing special 

^ "i''".^" the siMll rural public school districts of New Mexico. Three general research 

questions and subquestions in eight research areas were investigated. . .The general research ques- 
L.i.ons W6r6s 



3, 



problems of small rural public school districts in New Mexico in providing special 
education services to exceptional children as they are perceived by special education administra- 
tors and special education teachers? 

What are the strategies that have been employed by small rural public school districts in New 
Mexico to overcome problems in providing adequate special education services for exceptional 
cnlldren? 

Do special education administrators and special education teachers differ in opinion on the 
ranking of problems or on the severity of problems in providing special education services in the 
small rural public school districts of New Mexico? 

The specific subquestions were: 

a. Student Programs and Services 

districts'? education programs/services are available in small rural public school 

2) What special education service delivery models have been used? 

b. Transportation 

1) Do small rural public school districts have transportation problems which affect the 
delivery of services to exceptional children? 

2) What strategies have been used to improve transportation services? 

c. School Finance 

1) Do the small rural public school districts have problems in provision of adequate 
financial support for special education services? 

2) What strategies have been employed to best utilize special education funds'? 

d. Staffing/Recruitment 

1) Do the small rural public school districts have problems in staffing/recruitment of 
special education teachers and related services professionals? 

2) What successful recruitment strategies have been employed? 

e. Staff Retention 

1) Do the small rural public school districts have problems in retention of special education 
teachers and related services professionals? 

2) What successful staff retention strategies have been utilized? 

f. Staff Development 

1) Do the small rural public school districts have problems in provision of special education 
staff development activities for professionals? 

2) What effective staff development strategies have been used? 
Equipment and Materials 

1) Do the small rural public school districts have problems with lack of appropriate special 
education equipment and materials? 

2) What equipment and materials have been effective with rural special education students? 
Other Problems 



■ ■• vr\«iiv..A. I 1. V/U 

1) What other problems in providing special education services are Identified by small rjral 
public school districts? 

In addition, based on a review of the literature and feedback and suggestions from local special 
education teachers and administrators, recommendations for the purpose of improving the delivery of 
services to rural exceptional children in New Mexico were generated. 

A review of the literature indicated that limited information was available pertaining to rural 
education in general, and even less emphasis had been placed on research and data collection involvinn 
the education of rural exceptional children. This study was unique in that it investigated small 
rural public school districts, and that it Involved the only state which has chosen not to participate 
in Public Law 92-H2, k k c 

^nV'^'^^ ^"^^ '^Hu^^ P^^}^o school districts in New Mexico with an average daily membership 

of 300 or less. The in-depth, on-site interview method was utilized to collect data from one special 
education teacher and one special education administrator in each of the 17 participating school 
districts. Various problems precluded all 20 districts from being involved in this investigation. 

The Small Rural School District Special Education Interview Schedule was developed through a 
method using the following steps: (a) formation of research questions and interview schedule by the 

"^n^^^h^^D ^^^^^'^^^ I^^"^- Wirth, P. A, and 3, T, Cole, A Study of Problems and Effective Str ateoie.s 
in the Provision of Special E d ucation Services in the Small Ru ral Public School Districts of^ TT^ 
Mex^, Monograph no, i , Center ror Rural Lducatlon, Colleg e of Lducation, New Mexico bf alEe 
University, Las Cruces, New Mexico, August, 1982, Everett Eddington, Director, 
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researcher, (b) review of the research questions and interview schedule by a faculty committee at New 
Mexico State University, (c) revision of these documents by a qualified editor /technical writer, (d) 
review of the research questions and interview schedule by a national panel of rural special education 
experts, (e) pretest of interview schedule, and (f) '^ilot test of the schedule in two New Mexico 
public school districts with average daily membership between 300 and 500, The final document 
Included 65 questions which provided information relative to the three general research questions and 
the subquestions formulated in the eight research areas, 

A majority of the interviewees concluded there was a severe or moderate problem in the provision 
of special education services for the areas of staff recruitment, staff development, and compliance 
with state education regulations, A sign test applied to this data revealed a significant systematic 
difference in opinion between teachers and administrators only in the areas of staff recruitment and 
appropriate equipment and materials. 

Referring to the ranking of problem areas, teachers ranked the three most severe problems as 
appropriate equipment and materials, related services staff recruitment, and staff development; while 
administrators cited related services staff recruitment, program compliance, and staff development, A 
sign test applied to this data indicated a significant difference in ranking between teachers and 
administrators only in the area of appropriate equipment and materials. 

Specific Recommendations 

In total, interviewees discussed 5^ different, specific effective strategies which refer to the 
problem areas investigated in this study. As an overall suggestion when a problem is identified in a 
small rural public school district, all the effective strategies depicted for that area should be 
thoroughly explored to evaluate whether any are adoptable to the specific needs of the district. 

Based on a review of the literature and input from respondents, the following specific recommen- 
dations seem particularly appropriate for improving services to exceptional children in the small 
rural public school districts of New Mexico, These suggestions reflect the problem areas identified 
in this study, are typically interrelated, and are related to the general recommendations discussed 
previously. 

1 , It would be beneficial if state technical assistance was immediately supplied to the small 
rural public school districts in the following areas: (a) developing Child Find programs, (b) pro- 
viding services for special education students 18-21 years old, (c) developing appropriate student 
assessment and student placement procedures, particularly in relation to related services, (d) 
establishing preschool services for the handicapped, (e) developing policies and procedures for close 
cooperation between local districts and service alternative providers (e,g,, community programs, 
residential facilities), and (f) establishing programs for the gifted, 

2, Small rural and public school districts might work with surrounding districts to coordinate 
Child Find efforts. The cooperative activities of the Wagon Mound, West Las Vegas, Mora, and Las 
Vegas city schools could be used as a model for other districts to emulate. 

3, The State Department of Education could disseminate information to the small rural public 
school districts on procedures for the emergency funding of school vans and other vehicles for use 
with the handicapped, 

^. School districts with transportation problems might explore the practicability of utilizing 
feeder routes. 

5, Local special education staff might preview new equipment/materials through utilization of 
materials fairs, regional resource centers, university /college materials centers, or in ter distr let 
loans before purchasing these classroom items, 

6. Small rural public school districts could investigate various additional sources of special 
education funds to initiate special projects. Several school districts could work together to apply 
for state, federal, or private grants. State technical assistance may be made available for dis- 
tributing information on requests for proposals and assisting in grant writing, 

7, Small rural public school districts might explore the feasibility of establishing interagency 
agreements to provide health/nurse services, audiological services, psychological services, and other 
possible services. 

8, Active recruitment of special education and related services professionals could involve the 
following strategies: (a) utilization of in-state and out-of-state university /college placement 
centers, (b) cooperation with surrounding school districts by sharing information on teacher appli- 
cants, (c) personal contact by teachers with other professionals through university/college education 
classes, (d) direct contact with special education chairpersons/coordinators to attain information on 
possible candidates, (e) advertisement of openings in newspapers in the metropolitan areas of New 
Mexico and surrounding states, (f) recruitment of statewide conferences/conventions of professional 
groups (e.g,, speech and language pathologists could be recruited at the New Mexico chapter of the 
American Speech, Hearing, and Language Association (ASHLA) yearly conference), 

9. Local staff might be encouraged and supported to return to a university/college to pursue 
certification or licensure in areas of critical district need. The strategies of awarding paid 
sabbaticals and paying tuition for summer coursework for this purpose should be seriously considered. 

10. The strategy of purchasing or building teacherages should be thoroughly explored and imple- 
mented if feasible, 

11, The four-day school week calendar could seriously be considered for adoption. Preliminary 
evaluation of this alternative calendar indicated that schools in New Mexico irrplementing this made 
gains in student achievement and economic savings (New Mexico four-day, 1981), This could also be 
very beneficial In the areas of staff recruitment, staff retention, and provision of transportation 
services . 

12. Staff retention/staff development strategies of supporting interdistrict visits, sponsoring 
conference/workshop attendance, and allowing professional release time might be used regularly and 
systematically . 
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13. Small rural public school districts could Join with other surrounding districts to provide 
regular, monthly regional inservice training opportunities for special educators and related services 
professionals. 

U. All professionals and paraprof e ssionals In the district could receive yearly inservice 
training on basic special education topics. Service delivery alternatives include use of (a) 
commercially prepared materials, (b) outside consultants, (c) local staff, or (d) regional staf^'. 
This basic information on special education might also be presented to the local school board and made 
available to any interested local organization. 

15. Local school districts could develop yearly, district-wide comprehensive personnel develop- 
ment plans which include and integrate staff development activities for special edi'.cation teachers and 
related service professionals. *• 

I «. ^^J* ^^^^^ rural public school districts might seriously consider increasing their use of 
instructional technology, including microcomputers and instructional packages, to better provide 
special education services. Instructional technology could be used as classroom aids and tools to 
Improve acquisition of instructional goals. State technical assistance could be made available along 
with assistance from the regional resource centers. In addition, this is an area where inservice 
training appears to be a high priority. 

17. Various community resources could be explored to provide better services for exceptional 
children. Volunteers may work as additional aides in the classroom, and many individuals in the 
community could help direct special projects with gifted students. For example, in one school 
district polled, the curator of a local museum/monument provided expert guidance for a group of gifted 
students who were studying archaeology. 

18. if-H for handicapped programs could be initiated in local communities. The 4-H program could 
provide opportunities for exceptional children to develop independent living skills, occupational 
skills, social skills, and leisure time skills. In addition, these activities could be instrumental 
in developing public awareness and acceptance of special education. Other similar activities or 
programs should be considered. 

T Small rural public school districts might develop a two-pha^e parent training program. 

Initially, special education teachers and other staff appear to need intensive inservice training in 
the areas of parent involvement and parent training. After completion of these staff development 
activities, a formal program could be started to systematically promote parent awareness and encourage 
parent involvement in the education of their handicapped children. This training should also stress 
working with minority and non-English speaking parents. The intent could be to increase parent 
activity beyond simply signing lEP's and attending annual conferences. 

20. Small rural public school districts might consider combining special education program 
levels to more effectively utilize staff and school funds. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Based on this study, the following recommendations for future research are made: 

1. Future studies could identify the problems and effective strategies in providing special 
education services in the other 69 school districts in New Mexico. The objectives, purposes, and 
procedures of this study could serve as a foundation for examining special education programs in 

within the following enrollment categories: (a) average daily membership between 301 
and 1,000, (b) average daily membership between 1,001 and 5,000, and (c) average daily membership 
greater than 5,000. The information generated by this proposed research would seem vital in local and 
statewide planning for the provision of comprehensive special education services for all exceptional 
children. 

2. The 29 other special education and related problem areas discussed by the participants in 
this study could be systematically explored to determine their extent and severity within the small 
rural public school districts of New Mexico. Many of these problem areas have not been discussed in 
the rural special education literature and could provide further insights into the provision of 
adequate special education services. In particular, lack of parent/guardian involvement, and 
insufficient school board and community support of special education appear to be critical areas to 
Investigate . 

3. This study was based on input and feedback from special education teachers and special 
education administrators, however, future research efforts in the small rural public school districts 
could include the reactions and opinions of school board members, parents/guardians, and exceptional 
students. 

4. It appears that it would be beneficial if a comprehensive study was conducted in New Mexico 
to describe the special education student population. Three key questions might be addressed: (a) 
What are the prevalence rates for the various categories of disorders? (b) What are the incidence 
rates for the various categories of disorders? and (c) Are either of the above factors affected by 
size of school district, size of community, or region of the state? 
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LLGAL NEGLIGENCE AND THE COMMUNITY EDUCATOR 



by 

Robert D. Shoop 



"You are hereby notified that an action has been commenced against you in this court. You are 
required to file your answer to the petition with the court within twenty days after service 
of summons upon you. If you fail to do so, Judgement by default will be taken against you for 
the amount of $275,000.00." 

With each passing year mora and more educators are being taken to court and charged with 
liability. The great majority of liability cases against the educator have to do with negligence, 
which is considered to be any conduct which falls below standard for the protection of others against 
unreasonable risk of harm. Because of the wide variety of activities that take place in a comprehen- 
sive program of community education, the possibility of negligent action is very great. 

In theory, a community educator exercising adequate supervision would prevent all injuries to 
students under his or her care. However, the courts have ruled that educators cannot be expected to 
prevent all injuries. When such a large number and wide variety of people are brought together, it is 
inevitable that accidents will happen or that one student may deliberately injure another. 

The purpose of this article is to help the community educator to develop a greater awareness, 
understanding and appreciation of liability and to suggest some action that might be taken to prevent 
being a defendant in a litigation. 

Because of the increasingly active role that the courts have played in public education, it is 
very important for all community educators to be aware of what laws apply to the day-to-day operation 
of the schools, and how these laws apply to them. Many community educators have only a limited 
understanding of what their legal rights and responsibilities are. Community educators, like other 
Americans, are expected to know the law. The courts will not accept ignorance of the law as a 
defense. The courts uniformly adhere to the concept of. "ignorantia eorum quae quis sciee tenetur non 
excusat" which translates ignorance of those things which one is bound to know excuses not. The 
courts operate under the assumption that a professional educator is expected to know the -laws that 
relate to his or her profession. 

In reality, however, it is often difficult to know Just what the law is. For law 1:. mor-^ than the 
statutes passed by the legislature and signed by the governor or president. It is also more than the 
constitution and its amendments. What the law really says must be determined by the courts. Because 
of this, the law is not a static set of printed documents, but a living and changing set of precepts 
which depend on the courts for interpretation. The courts make their determination about specific 
cases by considering the statutory provisions and the particular set of circumstances of the specific 
case. As a result of their flexibility in interpretation, laws change as the values and social mores 
of the community change. Social, political, economic, and environmental conditions and circumstances 
affect the determination of the law. In the final analysis the law is what the specific court says it 

In our society there is a constant tension between protecting the rights of the individual and 
protecting the rights of the society as a whole. Laws have developed for the protection of the 
individual's rights and to enhance the welfare of the civilized conmjnity. These laws grant each 
individual certain personal rights, such as freedom from personal injury and security of life, lib- 
erty, and property. It has been said that "the only defensible object or end of any law is the 
maximization of the happiness of the greatest number of the members of the community in question. 1 The 
laws that protect individual rights also impose corresponding duties and responsibilities on each 
individual to respect the rights of others. If a community educator fails to respect these rights, 
whether intentionally or by accident, thereby damaging another individual, he or she has committed a 
tort and may be held financially liable for his or her actions. 

"A tort is a civil wrong not involving contract. The term is applied to a variety of situations 
where one suffers loss due to the improper (but noncriminal) conduct of another. "2 Courts will hold 
those who commit torts liable in damages to those injured. 

The community educator is not expected to guarantee that a child under his or her supervision 
will not be injured. Because they stand "in loco parentis" (in place of the parent) to the child, 
they are not expected to provide a greater degree of care than could be expected of the parents. 

In determining what a person should or should not have done in a given situation, the courts have 
traditionally asked "What would a reasonable man have done in a similar situation?" Various courts 
have described this hypothetical person as: a man of average prudence, a man of ordinary sense using 
ordinary care and skill. 3 However, with regard to educators, the generally accepted standard of care 
would be that of a reasonably prudent educator, not that of a reasonably prudent layman. It is agreed 
that the standard of care owed to a student by a teacher Is expected to be greater because of the 
professional status. 

The most common tort is negligence. Negligence is any action which falls below a certain 
standard which results in injury to another person. An accident which could not have been prevented 



1 Chadman, Charles E. (Ed), Chadman's Cyclopedia of Law . American Correspondence School of Law, 1912. 
Citing Locke's Works II , pTTl 

2 Reutter, £. Edmund and Hamilton, Robert R. The Law o f Publ.'c Education. The Foundation Press, 
1976, p. 272. ' 

3 Alexander, Kern; Corns, Ray and McCann, Walter, Public School Law . West Publishing Company, 1969, 
pp. 87-88. 
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by a reasonably prudent person Is not the result of negligence. However, many apparent accidents can 
be traced to the actions or Inactions of another person. For example, If a community educator Is 
supervising a group of students playing baseball and a student misjudges a fly ball and Is hit In the 
face, under normal circumstances, that Injury would not be grounds for the charge of negligence. 
However, If In a similar situation a bat Is cracked and the supervisor allows the child to play with 
.It, and a student's hand Is Injured, that may be grounds for a negligence suit. Circumstances play a 
big part In determining an action negligent. 

As the degree of risk Increases, the standard of expected care also Increases. For (Example the 
degree of care that would be expected of a community educator who was supervising classes In physical 
education, chemistry, shop or driver education would be higher than that of the community educator who 
was supervising a class In painting, speed reading or photography. 

The age and capabilities of the participants are also factors In determining what level of care 
Is expected. Similarly, the greater an Infirmity or handicap, the greater the degree of care that 
would be expected. 

Where the community educator can show that the supervision wa^ adequate he or she will generally 
not be held responsible.^ The courts have ruled that "there Is no requirement that the teacher have 
under constant and unremitting scrutiny the precise spots wherein every phase of play activity is 
pursued ... nor is there compulsion that the gt:;veral supervision be continuous and direct, so long as 
It is otherwise adequate. "5 However, the educator is expected to protect the student from reasonably 
foreseeable risk. The courts do not expect the supervisor to have superhuman powers to foresee a 
danger. But they do expect the teacher to protect the student from reasonably expected hazards. 

The standards commonly used to determine whether an action is negligent are: 1) Did the 
defendant owe the injured party some duty? 2) Did the defendant fail to perform this duty adequately?. 
3} Did the injury result from this failure to perform this duty?6 Negligence is a matter of fact and 
must be decided by the jjry on instructions from the judge, who notes points of law. When a court 
determines that an educator is negligent it often awards damages to the injured party. The purpose of 
this type of award is to make the plantiff "whole again" and is aimed at compensating the person who 
has suffered a loss. Normally these damages are measured in terms of money. There are three types of 
damage? that can be awarded. Compensatory damages that are awarded in an effort to compensate the 
Injured party for his Injury and nothing more. These damages generally cover medical expenses, court 
costs, attorney's fees, and loss of incomo. A second type of damage is referred to as exemplary 
damages. These are damages that are awarded for the purpose of punishing the defendant for his' 
negligence. A third category of damages are normal damages, . This is usually a very small amount 
awarded where negligence has occurred but very little loss has been suffered, 7 The punishment for 
negligence is based on the assumption that "negllgentia semper habet infortunium comitem" or negli- 
gence always has misfortune as a companion. B 

To recover damages for negligence, a person must establish that (1) the defendant has been 
guilty of negligent conduct toward the plaintiff and (2) that the plaintiff has suffered an Injury as 
a result of such conduct. Negligence without Injury is not actionable. 9 The injured party has the 
burden of proving how and when the defendant was negligent. The so-called "res ipsa" doctrine permits 
a plaintiff to establish a prima facie case of negligence simply by showing that: 1) the event which 
Injured him would not have occurred in the absence of negligence and 2) the defendant was in exclusive 
control of the instrumentalities causing harm. The latin words "resipsa loquitur" are translated to 
mean "the thing speaks for Itself" and where this doctrine is held to apply, the defendant must defend 

""^A^^ ^9^^"^^ the prima facie case thus made or run the risk of having judgement rendered against^, 
him. •*J 

It must be remembered that this discussion has focused on liability that has resulted from 
negligence, not criminal action. In tort liability (where no criminal action is Involved), the 
Injured party must bring action against the defendant. If a criminal act is Involved, the state will 
bring criminal actions. However, in either type of action it is an established principle of common 
law that a school district is not liable for negligence or criminal acts committed by its employees. 

Applying the basic assumptions from above, the following is a list of guidelines that will assist 
the community educator to avoid being a defendant in a liability suit. 

1. Be sure that all activities are authorized by the sponsoring agency. 

2. Be sure that adequate instruction is provided before any activity begins. 

3. Be sure that supervision is conducted only by qualified personnel. 
A-. Be sure that all activities will be conducted in a safe place. 

5. Be sure that the participants are aware of all rules and regulations and that these are 
enforced. 

6. Be sure that participants are warned of the consequences of any dangerous acts. 

7. Be sure that obviously dangerous activities are prohibited. 

^ Shoop, Robert 3. The Teacher and the Community ; A Case Study Approach. Collegiate Publlshlnq 
Company, 1979, pp. 90^^93"; ^ 

5 Nolte, M. Chester. How to Survive Teaching; The Legal Dimension . Teach'em, Inc., 1978, p. 99. 

^ Ibid, p- 97. 

7 Ibid, p. 108. 

8 Black, Henry Campbell. Black's Law Dictionary , West Publishing Company, 1979, p. 933. 

9 Lusk, Harold F. and Hewitt, Charles, M. Business Law ; Principles and Cases. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1978, p. 68, • — 

10 Ibid, p. 71. 
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8. Be sure that all equipment is kept in good repair. 

9. Be sure that first aid is administered appropriately and with due care. 
10. Be sure to keep an accurate record of all accidents and Injuries. 

Perhaps the soundest approach to establishing a realistic supervisory relationship would be to 
begin with the concept that parents entrust schools with their children for the specific purpose of 
educating them in as efficient, fair, and reasonable a means as possible. Once the child is within 
the school, he or she is subject to the authority of the school and the school's employees for the 
sake of the accomplishment of a goal common to all students within the school system. Because of its 
entrustment, the school has the obligation to be fair and responsible in the exercise of its 
authority. It is the community educator's responsibility to ensure that the each student under his or 
her supervision will be safe from foreseeable harm. 
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AN INTERRELATED SERVICE DELIVERY APPROACH 



by 

Greg Gaither 



During the last year and a half, the East Central Kansas Cooperative in Education has been 
conducting research to determine the efficacy of the inter-related service delivery approach. The 
Interrelated approach for delivering special education services is based on two main premises. 

First of all, there are several problems inherent in the categorical approach to delivering 
educational services to handicapped youngsters. One difficulty is the ambiguity of categorical 
definitions. Often the categories for designation of each handicapping condition are unclearly 
defined and thus are not conducive to sound educational planning. Secondly, during the past two 
decades, the efficacy of categorical placement has come into question. Research (Johnson, 1962; 
Goldstein, Moss, and Jordan, 1965; Dunn, 1968) has failed to show that categorical placement is the 
best alternative for educating handicapped children. Finally, the "labeling" which results from 
placing students into categorical programs is thought to be psychologically damaging by emphasizing 
how the child is "different". Using an interrelated delivery model circumvents the above difficulties 
with the categorical approach. 

The second major reason for using the interrelated approach is its efficiency in the rural area. 
Educational costs are rising rapidly, with Special Education (SPED) per pupil costs increasing at a 
rate approximately two times those of regular education (Report to Congress, 1978). The interrelated 
approach offers an efficient way to utilize special education personnel and to cut transportation 
costs. In addition, the interrelated approach helps carry out the rules and regulations of the Least 
Restrictive Environment (Section 121a552) section of PL 9'f-H2, which states in part that each child's 
educational placement should be as close as possible to the child's home. Due to the rural nature of 
the districts in this Co-op, many mildly handicapped children have had to be bussed out of their 
neighboring districts. By using the interrelated model, most of these children can attend the school 
In their own district. This maximizes their opportunities to form friendships with children in their 
neighborhood/ town , to participate in extracurricular activities, and to attend school in the most 
"normal" manner possible. 

With these thoughts in mind, our research has centered around investigating a number of key 
questions. Several of the main questions are as follows; 

QUESTION ^1 - What type of inservice training do teachers need to implement an interrelated program? 

Early in the school year (1981-1982), interrelated teachers were asked to identify their pre- 
ferences for inservice training. The five key priorities they identified were: 

(1) Improve student ability in reading 

(2) Deal with unique problems and techniques for LD, EMH, and PSA students 

(3) Establish and maintain student behavior for effective instruction 
Cf) Organize, set-up, and manage classrooms for effective instruction 
(5) Effectively utilize instructional materials 

Two major types of inservice activities were carried out. The first was a semester long course 
which covered the five topics earlier identified. The second type of inservice consisted of four 
"inservice work days" in which the above topics were also addressed. 

QUESTION #2 - Is an interrelated service delivery approach as effective in producing adequate student 
progress and achievement as a more traditional categorical approach? 

Student progress in the ECK Co-op, interrelated classroom was compared to that of the Leavenworth 
Co-op, Categorical classroom using the Woodcock-Johnson and the Behavior Rating Scale as the assess- 
ment devices. A pretest - posttest comparison of scores showed that there was a significant change 
from pretest to posttest scores for all students, but there was not any significant difference between 
the two groups. 

QUESTION J1^3 - How does consumer satisfaction with the interrelated service delivery approach compare 
to that of a categorical program? 

In evaluating consumer satisfaction, satisfaction with interrelated SPED service (ECK Coopera- 
tive) was compared to satisfaction with categorical SPED services (Leavenworth Cooperative). Two types 
of surveys were used to measure consumer satisfaction. These were the People Evaluating Programs 
Consumer Satisfaction Survey and the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire. School administrators, 
SPED teachers, SPED support staff, regular education mainstream teachers, and parents of mildly 
handicapped LD, PSA, and EMH students completed these surveys. Comparing pretest and posttest 
results, no significant differences in program satisfaction were found between the two groups. 

In addition to these key research c^^estions, we have also been looking at additional questions. 
(1) What Is the best way to organize and Implement interrelated classrooms? 
{?.) What type of support services do teachers assigned to Interrelated classrooms need in 
the areas of behavior management. Instructional planning, and Instructional methods and 
materials? 

(3) What procedures maximize the efficiency of the Interrelated classroom? (In this we are 
primarily Investigating the amount of time teachers are engaged In the various 
activities required to operate an Interrelated classroom.) 
In conclusion, the results and experience which were forthcoming from the first year's activities 
have provided a basis for developing a data base and strategies related to: 

(1) a description base of information related to interrelated staff activities and needed 
support services, 

(2) evidence of needed inservice areas and effective in-service strategies for interrelated 
• ' staff, and 
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(3) evidence of consumer satisfaction and student progress. 
Although the second project year will continue activities related to these objectives, In order 
to expand and validate the first year's findings, more focus will be placed on completing and develop. 
Ing products which will be useful to staff In this and other cooperatives who may choose to use an 
Interrelated service delivery model. Specifically, the following activities are currently underway: 

(1) an Investigation of the cost effectiveness of the Interrelated programs, 

(2) development of a consumer handbook related to Implementing Interrelated programs, 

(3) the conpletlon of a slide show related to key components of an Interrelated proqram, 
and r ^ I 



and 

(A-) the revision and Improvement of research and documentation strategies based during the 
first year's experience. 
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HELPING RURAL EDUCATORS IMPROVE INSTRUCTION THROUGH MENTAL REHEARSAL 



by 

Gerald D. Bailey and Oohn A. Hortln 



The need for staff development and Instructional Improvement exists In all schools. However, 
rural and small school teachers have unique needs because they rely very heavily on their own Initia- 
tive and resources for much of their Instructional Improvement activities. The reason for this 
self-reliance are fairly obvious. Rural teachers are isolated geographically and have fewer oppor- 
tunities for inservice. Also teacher interaction and idea exchange among rural teachers may be good, 
but the Interaction and idea exchange may be small or limited when compared to urban teachers. 
Finally, rural teachers may find less opportunity to work with curriculum specialists, supervisors, or 
administrators in instructional improvement activities. 

Self-initiated and/or self-styled improvement programs are a solution. Current self-styled 
instructional improvement methods include videotaping, self-critiquing, self-assessment observation 
instruments and student feedback (Bailey, 1981a, 19aib), One of the most exciting new strategies in 
this area Is mental rehearsal . 

Mental rehearsal is the process of using imagery to practice teaching behavior prior to the act 
of teaching (Bailey and Hortln, 1982; Hortln, 1981; Hortln and Bailey, in press). It is a process of 
imagining, thinking about and visualizing the act of teaching before an imagined audience. If rural 
educators can be trained to mentally rehearse methods, activities, demonstrations and teaching 
behavior, they can provide themselves with a means to instructional improvement through their own 
self-initiated, self-improvement program. Mental rehearsal can be used with many other forms of 
self-directed self-improvement strategies such as self-critiquing, videotaping observation instruments 
or student feedback. 

Mentally rehearsing a presentation before the imagined class gives the teacher another alterna- 
tive when attempting to improve his/her instruction. 

One of the most common purposes of mental rehearsal is relaxation . The use of mental rehearsal 
can be used by the rural teacher to relax himself or herself prior to the teaching lesson. This means 
mental concentration of how to relax different parts of the body. Again, this type of mental rehear- 
sal is very similar to a type of mental rehearsal used by athletes. Teachers can use this type of 
mental concentration to relax the tension of muscles, direct the flow of blood and coordinate activi- 
ties of the physical body. The process of mental rehearsal is to concentrate on the physical attri- 
butes of thtf bod^ which allow the teacher to achieve a relaxed, but confident mental state. 

The uSe of mental rehearsal for positive thinking is not a new concept. Teachers usually find 
that their mood during the act of teaching is influenced by how they felt prior to the actual lesson. 
If one feels positive about teaching, students and the content, there Is greater likelihood for a 
successful classroom teaching experience. Mental rehearsal can be used as a technique to achieve 
positive feelings about events that will transpire. Higher concentration of positive thoughts con- 
cerning self and the the rewards of teaching can affect the ultimate performance of the teacher. 
Teachers who practice mental rehearsal with positive thinking as the focus often concentrate on: (1) 
previous positive teaching experiences, (2) similar previous conditions that were pleasant and 
successful and (3) a positive frame of mind about being successful. 

The most common example of positive thinking working in reverse (negative mental rehearsal) can 
be observed in daily life. Picture the individual who is anticipating a scheduled appointment with 
the dentist. In that person's mind, there are negative thoughts about the upcoming visit. The person 
envisions the dentist drilling or pulling a tooth; the pain can be felt. If these negative thoughts 
occur on numerous occasions the person begins to become apprehensive and negative about the upcoming 
experience. In all likelihood, the person prepares himself or herself for the worst. The person who 
practices this type of negative mental rehearsal reinforces negative thoughts. Either the person's 
expectations are fulfilled or if nothing bad happens, the person suffers from mental and physical 
fatigue. The products of negative mental rehearsal are less than positive in either outcome. 

The third type of mental rehearsal is not uncommon to those people in many professions who need 
to "qet_j^eady" for the task. It is the psychological preparation which leads to either a feeling of 
exhilaration or calm. This form of psychological preparation is chosen because it allows the person 
to complete the task with ease and efficiency. The terms coined by people who use this form are 
preparation are "psych up" or "psych down," Mental rehearsal Involves the mental creation of an 
attitude or the creation of an aura which will prevail during the period of time that the individual 
must perform. The state of mind and condition of the body are important to the ultimate performance. 
In this type of mental rehearsal, the teacher can conjure many different thoughts that assists in 
developing the appropriate mental and physical readiness. 

Teachers can identify with this act when they are faced with going into a class and demonstrating 
an attitude toward the class or subject. This psyching up or psyching down is frequently necessary in 
order to convince the students of the instructor's sincerity or interest. Without doubt, the 
teacher's mental and physical readiness impacts on the learning situation and this readiness can be 
achieved through mental rehearsal. 

Teachers can use mental rehearsal to focus on specific verbal cues that are used in the classroom 
interaction (Bailey, 1981b), Examples of these verbal cues Include: (1) accepting feeling or 
emotion, (2) praising or encouraging, (3) accepting or building on student ideas, (i^) questioning, (5) 
lecturing, (6) direction giving, and (7) criticii:ing or justifying authority. These are terms drawn 
from Flanders' Interaction Analysis, which is a recognized observation instrument describing teacher 
behavior. 

Teachers can also use mental rehearsal to focus on specific nonverbal cues that are used in 
classroom teaching. Examples of these nonverbal cues include: (1) energy ievei, (2) touching, (3) 
use of time, (t^) teacher travel, (5) eye contact, (6) gestures, (7) mannerisms, (8) posture, (9) 
silence, (10) facial features, and (11) use of space (Bailey, 1981b), 
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V^^.u^^u^u^^^. able to pinpoint specific nonverbal cues, he/she can mentally rehearse the 
quality of the behavior to pei'fect Its use In actual classroom Interaction. 

Content emphasis In mental rehearsal refers to factual Information which Is actually being talked 
about by the Individual teacher. It essentially encompasses four qualities: (1) what— that Is. 
cognitive Information selected by the teacher as Important; (2) howmuch--thls refers toTKe depth of 
the content which Is selected. When the teacher determines the area, becoming familiar with the depth 
of the Information becomes Important In the actual delivery stage. As the third quality, sequence 
refers to the order of the Information. The teacher can order the events In a sequen6e which 
Influences the outcome. Finally, time allotment , which denotes the amount of time spent on a topic, 
can Important to teachers as they engage In mental rehearsal. 

Mental rehearsal of content Is often observed In other forms of human Interaction. When Individ- 
uals find themselves In a debate, an argument or need to make a special presentation, they often 
engage In mental rehearsal which allows them to do a better Job for that "special" situation. 

Rehearsing the method the teacher has chosen to convey the Information Is also Important to the 
outcome of the classroom lesson. Methodologies such as Inquiry contracting, lecture, gamlng/slmula- 
tlon, etc., have distinct characteristics whloh manifest themselves In teacher behavior. If the 
teacher can visualize these behaviors, they can be practiced. If a number of behaviors can be Iden- 
tlfled as critical or Important to the methodology, they can be visualized mentally by the teacher. 
Not only the precise kind of behaviors but the sequencing of these behaviors becomes Important In the 
methodological outcome. 

Post-tea ching reflection refers to the period of time that occurs when the teacher has finished 
the lesson. It Is that time period when the teacher ponders the events which have Just occurred 
during classroom Instruction. For some teachers, this will be a fleeting moment or It can be a long, 
sustained period of time. For others, It will be a continual replay of the classroom events. During 
this time, the teacher has the ability to focus on what "went right", as well as what "went wrong." 
Almost all teachers will admit that It Is easy to focus on the "wrong" Instead of the "right." Used 
In a positive fashion, the teacher has the ability to replay these events, which will result In the 
same or better during the next classroom Interaction session. Carefully controlled, this practice can 
lead to significantly Improved classroom practice. 

What types of mental rehearsal are possible? 

The types of mental rehearsal are varied. They Include: 

1. Total: Viewing the entire teaching act In your mind (e.g. set. Instructional body and 
closure). 

2. Partial: Vlewlnq specific segments of the teaching act In your mind [e.g. set (beginning) or 
closure (ending)] and 

3. Fragmented: Viewing dimensions of the teaching act (e.g. nodding of head when reinforcing 

students). 
When does mental rehearsal occur? 

Again, mental rehearsal can occur at almost any time. 

1. Prior to the lesson. 

2. Immediately after the teaching act. 

3. At the end of the day. 

^. At the beginning of the day. 
The answer Is different for different people. Rural teachers need to find the most appropriate time 
for them. This will require a great deal of trial and error. 

W ith what frequency should mental rehearsal occur? 

Teachers will vary a great deal in the frequency of mental rehearsal. Obviously, the teacher 
cannot devote long periods of time to practice. Too nwch mental rehearsal may also prove counter- 
productive to the teacher's effectiveness. For classification purposes, there appears to be three 
main ways of defining frequency: 

1. Frequently: an on-going dally practice. 

2. Periodic: regular y weekly sessions when a perceived need exists. 

3. Infrequently: only at those times during the years when an urgent or emergency situation 
exists. 

Teachers have testified that the frequency of mental rehearsal Is constantly changing depending on the 
emotional, physical and mental needs at a given time. With continued research, educators will be able 
to determine how often teachers engage in mental rehearsal. 
Where should mental rehearsal occur? 

No known answer exists to this question. The hidden value In mental rehearsal Is that It can 
occur almost anywhere. Common sense suggests that an environment should be chosen that allows visual 
and audio isolation or at least a location that permits a high degree of concentration without inter- 
ruption. 

Mental rehearsal offers a unique opportunity for rural educators to engage in staff development. 
Mental rehearsal is not unwieldy like many other staff development strategies. However, if quality 
mental rehearsal is to be developed, existing skills must be refined. Those rural teachers dedicated 
to instructional improvement will find mental rehearsal rewarding and extremely practical li' 
approached with common sense and openness. 
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A SECONDARY READING PROGRAM FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 



by 

Clyde G. Colwell 



Why Address Reading at the Secondary Level? 

The rural schools of America face many problems. Is secondary reading an Important enough Issue 
to be taken seriously as an area of emphasis for Improvement? The latest results of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress would seem to Indicate the Issue Is that Important, William Eller 
(1981) noted In the report that: 

While the media continues to foster the view that Dohnny still cannot read, and that 
Instructional methodologies used with primary grade children are inefficient, It is note- 
worthy that 9-year olds in 1980 performed better than their counterparts of 1971 and 1975 on 
every category of reading skills. The results of this third assessment in reading call for 
greater attention to the comprehension shortcomings at the higher grades, not for drastic 
change in methods of beginning reading instruction. (p. i^6) 
This report indeed focuses attention on reading at the secondary level. Are these same trends evident 
In the rural schools? 

The NAEP results were positive for rural schools in terms of 9-year olds. Rural reading achieve- 
ment for 9-year olds improved by 6 percent from the previous assessment. However, those gains were 
not evident for older groups of rural students. Is it then a matter of waiting until this group of 
9~year olds reaches the age of thirteen and then seeing continued improvement on the next NAEP? In 
the NAEP report. Cooper (1981) made the point that we have been waiting and anticipating improvements: 
9-year olds improved from 1970 to 197^^. .. those 9-year olds became the 13-year olds to be 
assessed in 1979. Given the performance of 9-year olds in 197^^, we had every right to 
expect 13-year olds to make a strong improvement from 197^^ to 1979. They, did not . Why did 
the performance of 13-year olds appear to reach a plateau? Why did older students ... lose 
the momentum they gained earlier? (p. ^^7) 
The answer to that question may not be too difficult. Can we expect continued improvement If reading 
programs end at the completion of elementary school and if the emphasis of all intervention programs 
remains at the primary grade levels? 

Edward Fry is a nationally recognized authority on reading instruction. Fry's (1981) summariza- 
tion of the negative aspects of the secondary reading portion of the 1980 NAEP was very explicit: 
The disturbing part of these assessment results is that high school students, and par- 
ticularly the best students , are not only failing to keep up with their counterparts ofTiy 
years ago, they seem to be reading worse... If reading is taught in the high schools as a 
separate subject, it is usually taught to only remedial or low-achievement students. The 
data tend to show that the only high school group that is slightly ahead of 1970 performance 
levels are the low-achievement groups. Again, we see reaffirmed that students seem to learn 
what they are taught." (p. ^fS) 
The last eight words of that quote ("students seem to learn what they are taught") are self-evident 
in some respects but in other respects they are extremely profound. If a student at the end of the 
sixth grade year was not minimally competent in reading achievement, according to any instrument 
administered by the state or district, do we have any logical reason to hope for continued improvement 
by the end of the senior year if no reading intervention takes place? I would not think so. 

What Does the Literature Recommend in General? 

A comprehensive solution to the deficiencies in secondary reading has been addressed in educa- 
tional literature. Generally the first step is for a district to make a conscious decision that 
reading is a developmental process that extends beyond the elementary school and throughout secondary 
school. Reading skills can be continuously enhanced, expanded, and refined to meet the demands of 
each level in' school and to help ensure that the student will be an independent reader in adulthood. 

After collecting descriptive data on national trends, Walter Hill (1971) recommended what he 
termed "total thrust" secondary reading programs. Specifically, he recommended that secondary schools 
have provisions, a combination of required and elective courses, to meet the needs of all students. 
This would include components for remedial, developmental, and accelerated readers. For the most part 
remedial courses would be required and would represent intensive, specialized reading instruction for 
those performing significantly below expected levels. Developmental courses would be required for 
some portion of the secondary school experience and would consist primarily of a refinement and 
expansion of present skills for those achieving at or close to a commensurate rate with grade level 
expectancies. Accelerated reading/study skills courses would be designed for those most likely to 
pursue post-secondary training of some type and, among other things, would expand their vocabulary and 
reading rate. Usually these are viewed as elective courses. 

What Problems Does This Model Pose for Rural Schools? 

As worthy and needed as Hill's model may be, it can pose some very perplexing problems for rural 
schools. Certainly af f ordability and cost effectiveness have to be serious considerations. Can you 
locate and hire the needed personnel? Can you purchase the necessary materials? Do you have enough 
students to Justify each jbomponent in a "total thrust" secondary reading program? If the answer to 
all of those questions is affirmative, I would most heartily endorse it as a workable, comprehensive 
program designed to reverse many present trends In secondary reading. If the answers to the above 
questions are more negative than affirmative, I would recommend that you seriously consider a model I 
have developed and worked with that is modified to fit the needs^ and budgets of rural schools. 
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A Rural School Secondary Reading Program 



As stated previously, a school district (rural or otherwise) must begin a secondary reading 
program' with the premise that reading is a process that extends beyond the . elementary level and can be 
improved for all- learners beyond that level. Then, the issue becomes one of trying to help the 
largest number of students possible on a limited budget. This would seem to dictate a beginning point 
similar to the rural school suggestions made by Morgan (1977). That is, begin with an emphasis on 
staff-development for content area teachers. 

With the elementary model of reading instruction, a large emphasis is traditionally placed on 
basal reader instruction. For the most part, this consists of reading narrative (story-type) selec- 
tions. As students move more and more into content texts they are faced with a new set of learning 
demands placed on them by expository (informational) texts. The students cannot be assumed to have an 
adequate background in technical vocabulary, comprehension skills, or study skills to cope with these 
types of texts. Frequently, they also have difficulty with the types of graphic aids (charts, maps, 
graphs, diagrams, etc.) in these texts. Similarly, teachers at the secondary level cannot be expected 
to have had much, if any, preservice experience in working with reading and study skills. The 
teachers may well be unfamiliar with informal ways to assess the reading ability of the students and 
the readability of the texts. Many do not know strategies for teaching technical vocabulary and other 
reading-related ski.lls. 

If an administrator makes the decision to implement a content area reading staff -development 
program as the initial step, then the benefits become obvious. Directly or indirectly all students 
will be served and it can be accomplished with a minimum amount of expense (compared to hiring addi- 
tional personnel or purchasing reading materials). The content reading component becomes the develop- 
mental portion of the secondary reading program. 

The next problem to be confronted has to do with selecting the best delivery system for the 
staff-development program. If a college or university is nearby, inservlce can be combined with 
course credit. Teachers can enroll in a content reading class at a college or university and the 
district can elect to recognize this as part of staff -development and perhaps even reward it in some 
way (i.e., reimbursing teachers for part or all expenses incurred for tuition and books). This model 
has been implemented at Manhattan (KS) High School. For a more complete description, see Ince & 
Colwell (1981). 

Another possibility, of course, is for the district or several districts in close proximity, to 
hire someone to present the inservlce to the faculty. The caution to keep In mind Is that content 
reading is too involved to be adequately addressed in one or two Inservlce sessions. If you select 
this option, you should make content reading a major emphasis for a protracted period of time. The 
other disadvantage is that teachers have less incentive to get actively involved since they leave 
with no tangible outcome such as course credit. However, this method of Inservlce Is particularly 
effective f6r districts that are not close to a college or university. 

Still another choice is for the district to pay all expenses for a few of its teachers (tuition, 
gas, books) to commute to a university so that they can be adequately trained to present inservlce to 
the remainder of the faculty at a later point. Obviously care should be utilized In selecting the 
most conscientious teachers. This type of Inservlce may be very well-received by the remainder of the 
faculty if the peers presenting the inservlce have already established credibility as exemplary 
teachers. 

One can refer to Figure 1 to see a graphic representation of some of the major topics tradition- 
ally covered in a content area reading course or set of inservlce programs. Referring to the model 
presented in Figure 1, the major areas that are presented In content reading are shown In rectangles. 
The terms underneath each rectangle represent strategies that relate to each major term. 
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For the rural schools, content area reading does represent only a beginning point for secondary 
reading instruction — but It Is a very important beginning. Students are receiving the type of help 
they need, when they need It, to better cope with their texts and their day-to-day assignments. 
Similarly, teachers would be experiencing a worthwhile program of professional growth. This beginning 
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may help ensure that all or most students t the secondary level have more possibility for continued 
reading achievement because sonoe intervention is taking place. 

The content reading emphasis may fall short in challenging the top readers enouch or in helping 
the most disabled readers overcome the burden of comprehending texts that are significantly above 
their level. However, instead of each rural district attempting t'^ have provisions for accelerated 
students and remedial reading students, they might want to work in cooperative units (several rural 
districts together) to try to secure those types of programs. These components can be phased into 
operation after the content reading staff-development effort is completed. If cooperative units are 
operable, then specialized reading personnel should be hired whenever possible. If cooperative units 
do not exist in your area; then it may be necessary for each district to have a general 1st available 
and to run a basic skills lab (reading, math, and writing) for remedial and accelerated students. 
Admittedly, such a generallst could be difficult to locate. 

The key point to keep In mind is that at the present time there is not a lot of planned program 
development in reading at the secondary level. The NAEP data would tend to support the need for such 
programs, but the situation may be especially difficult to handle in the rural schools because of the 
reasons previously stated. Therefore, a content 'area reading staff -development program is a signifi- 
cant beginning and in many cases it represents a healthy linkage between the public schools and the 
university. It would be unwise, however, to believe that content reading would represent a total 
solution to the problem and it would be unwise to think that such a program would adequately meet the 
needs of the most remedial students or the most accelerated. The solution to that problem probably 
requires linkages between rural school districts to Jointly hire the type of personnel needed and to 
purchase the needed materials. The situation cannot be ignored, though, if we want to attempt to 
reverse present trends. 
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CURfUCULUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 



by 

Gerald D. Ralley 

This is a chapter In a book soon to be published called Rural Education in America. 



The need for an organized, dynamic curriculum exists in all school dlstrlcts-^both urban and 
rural. However, the very nature of rural schools and the problems faced by rural education suggest 
that the mechanisms for curriculum development may need to be different or at least redefined in order 
to allow rural schools to operate at their maximum potential. 

Rural schools located all over this nation have one or more characteristics which set them apart 
from their urban counterparts. Nachtlgal defines rural education as (1) those school districts with 
limited student population, (2) school districts with low student population density within a large 
land area and/or (3) those schools with a high degree of geographical Isolation. 1 Rarely do rural 
schools exhibit all three major characteristics, but rural schools possessing one or more of these 
characteristics have a special need In the area of curriculum development. In short, curriculum 
development In the rural school can not function adequately as a micro-version of the curriculum 
structure found in urban schools. 

Since the turn of the century, many curriculum authorities have either consciously or uncon- 
sciously advocated that rural school currlculums should be a small scale version of urban school 
currlculums. On the surface, this educational viewpoint has gone largely unquestioned since the 
school's major historical function has been to prepare students for entry Into a highly urbanized, 
Industrialized society. However, the logic of this educational thinking concerning rural schools 
becomes questionable when we closely examine rural education over the last twenty years. A number of 
rural students have always chosen to remain In the rural community where they attended school. There- 
fore, one of the major responsibilities of rural schools remains unchanged to prepare students for 
entry into a rural society. Secondly, rural communities find that a number of their graduating 
students enter Into an urban society for a limited period of time but return to that same community 
or settle In a similar rural community. Thirdly, the United States has generally experienced a 
reverse migration pattern since the beginning of the 1970's--a migration from ui'ban to rural 
settings. 2 j^is Influx of urban students Into a rural school has caused a general Increase In student 
population In selected rural areas. The logic of assuming that the rural school's primary mission is 
to prepare students for an urban, industrialized society Is not totally^ sound. 

The purpose of a curriculum In any school should be designed so that it allows graduating 
students to function In either a rural or urban environment (See Figure 1). 



SCHOOL CURRICULUM 



CURRICULUM DESIGN AND PURPOSE 
Figure 1 




Regrettably, we see too many schools whose mission statement Is oriented at producing students 
who can function In a hIghJy urbanized, industrialized society. We have also observed social, 
political and economic trends over the years (i.e., school consolidation and rigid teacher certifica- 
tion standards) which have been aimed at making rural schools more urban In nature. The historic 
failure to recognize the unique and distinct nature of rural education continues to be a major problem 
In education today. 



1 Paul M. Nachtlgal, Improving Rural Education In America; Past Efforts, Some Ideas for the Fu ture, 
Paper presented at the Conference on tducatlonal Change and Development In the Kurai Community, 
Melborne, Australia, November 28-29, 1979. 

2 Peqgy Ross and Bernal L, Green, Impacts of the Rural Turnaround on Ru ral Education, (ERIC ED- 168 
759), pp. 1-^9. 
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What Makes Rural School Districts Unique 



tlates th^nnfnn^ n.Turi of f ^"^^^"^f oP cduca t lon-rela t cd research Information which substan- 

noMnlLwf. on^^^ 1 ?5, ''''^''h schools. 3 jhere are more research studies conducted by rural 

.n^in^?oH !i?h ^k"^ communities. However, many of their studies have focused on the problems 
InH^nlh ? the communlty while the school remains a secondary focus of Interest. Obviously, more 

I ndepth studies such as as the Barker and Gump study must be encouraged and Initiated. 
nnrri!.!.! ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ancc of literature dealing with rural education as It related to 

curriculum development there Is a sufficient amount of Information available which allows us to benln 
ou^d u'mI re 2'''.Vt?m^tf?' ^^H T.'e' ^^hool districts In rural communities. The ln?ormatfon 
assorl.t^H im^^ attempts to Identify some of those positive and negative factors affecUnq people 
associated with rural school districts. The purpose of this positive-negative listing Is not to 
exhaust all the Identifiable characteristics of rural school districts but to provide Vome perception 
of the number of complex problems associated with rural education. perception 



ADMINISTRATION PosUivt? 

1. Greater opportunity for teacher administrator 
con trie t. 

2. Greater potential for exercising greater control 
over total school structure (centrallzp^ 
authority). 

3. Greater potential for developing ledcfcrship among 
staff ntembers, 

TEACHCR 

1. Greater opportunity for teacher-student contact. 

2. Greater access to learning environment where 
knowledge can be applied. 

3. Greater potential for course flexibility. 

4. Greater opportunity for individualized 
instruction. 



Negati ve 

1. Multiple responsibilities for bof.h administrators and staff. 
?, Limited time available for curriculum development activities. 
3. Limited administration training designed for rural education. 



1. 
2, 



3. 
6. 



STUDEfIT 

1. Significantly more opportunities for participat- 
ing in extracurricular activities. 

2. Greater opportunity for teacher-student contact. 

3. Significantly more opportunities for Interaction 
by students between grade levels. 

4. Greater potential for individualized instruction. 

5. Greater ootential for participating In smaller 
classes. 



COMMUNITIES 

1. Greater potential for positive school board-- 
teacher--communi ty relationships. 

2. Greater potential for community involvement in 
school affairs. 



Greater likelihood for multiple teaching responsibilities. 
Greater likelihood for extracurricular responsibilities 
and assignments. 

High probability of Isolation from teaching peers. 
High probability of social and geographic Isolation. 
High potential fur greater community expectations. 
Greater likelihood for distant travel to and from rural 
school location. 
7. Greater likelihood for limited pay over a period of years. 
C. Limited teacher training designed for rural education. 

1. Greater likelihood for distant travel to and from school 

2. Greater potential for social-cultural isolation. 

3. Greater potential for limited accessibility to multiple 
teacher with multiple teaching styles. 



1. Greater likelihood of an inability to attract teachers to 
rural settings. 

2. Greater potential for teacher turnover. 

3. Greater probability for limited financial operation base. 



POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS^ 

Figure 2 

area J!?"urTedicat?on."'''''"' """"^ ''''' '''''''^ nonresearch articles written in the 



Curriculum In the Rural School District 

necesIar;."'Don d^nne^cur^riculu" 'a's:''" "-^"^ ' -"^-^^ 

nnH^rcV.'nH^n^ formal and informal content and process by which learners gain knowledge and 

^M.n^npt of ?i develop skills, and alter attitudes, appreciations and values under the a 
auspices of that school. 5 

Hin.JL^^h th^^^l^^^ that "curriculum Is all of the learning of students which Is planned by and 
directed by the school to attain Its educational goals. "6 H±<ainicu 



^ The ERIC/CRESS Publication on Rural Education, published In 3une 1979, cites only 26 llstlnas A 
review of the dissertation abstracts concerning rural educatllon from 1970 to 1980 shows less than 
thirty citations. 

1^961" ^' ^"'^ ^^""^ ^' School. Small School (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Press, 

^ D^'l"?/,^Mj.,°°i!:),^7.''ir^'''" I"'P''°^g'^"'^' Decision Making and Process . 2nd ed. (Boston: Allyn and 

6 Ralph N. Tyler, The Curriculum Then and Now . Proc. of 1956 Conference on Testlna Prohlpmi 
(Princeton, New jersey; Ed ucational lestlng Serv ice, 1957), p. 79. ""'^"^^"^^ °" lescing, Problems 
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Siylor and Alexander defined curriculum as a •'pltin for providing acta of Icornlnq opportunl Men 
to achieve broad goals and related specific objectives for an Identifiable population served by ii 
single school center."? 

All of the above cited definitions of curriculum are applicable to the rural or urban school 
since the ultimate design and purpose of public education Is to produce competent, functional citizens 
in society. However, there Is a need for producing citizens who can function in either a rural or 
urban socie ty. In sum, the uniqueness of rural schools suggests that the mecins and ends In curriculum 
deveiopmen \ may need to be specifically designed for that rural school in order to provide for the 
needs of rural youth. 

Curriculum Leadership and Responsibility In Rural Schools 

Limited student population, limited staff size and multiple roles played by both administrators 
and teachers, are a few of the critical forces affecting the curriculum In the rural school. As a 
consequence, those leadership roles necessary for effective curriculum development need careful 
examination. If curriculum development is to be an efficient effective process, the lines of leader- 
ship and responsibility must be clearly identified and understood. Equally important, the lines of 
responsibility must be clearly visible to all the patrons of the school district. In this manner, 
people can understand (1) how a school curriculum functions, (2) what roles are played by those 
personnel who make up the Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy and (3) the curriculum leadership's 
relationship to the total community. 

The Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy illustrated in Figure 3 depicts those major curriculum roles 
needed to be carried out In a rural school. There are eight major components found in the Curriculum 
Leadership Hierarchy: (1) administrator, (2) curriculum director, (3) curriculum steering committee, 
(4) curriculum subject area committee, (5) consultants, (6) school board, (7) students and (8) lay 
people. 

The Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy illustrates (1) who Is directly and Indirectly involved in 
curriculum developiDcnt , (2) the lines of responsibility between and among curriculum leaders and (3) 
those people Involved and affected by curriculum development activities. The Curriculum Leadership 
Hierarchy Is intended to depict the vital necessity of involvement by those people affected by the 
curr i culum- - f rom the superintendent to the patrons in the community. The administrator, curriculum 
director, curriculum steering committee and subject area committees have major leadership responsibil- 
ities for curriculum development while the consultant, school board, students and lay people play an 
Important but less direct role In the curriculum processes. 



ADMINISTRATOR 



CURRICULUM DIRECTOR 



\1/ 

CURRICULUM STEERING COMMITTEE 



SUBJECT AREA COMMITTEES 




COHSULTANT(S) 



SCHOOL BOARO 



STUDENTS 



LAY PEOPLE 



CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP HIERARCHY IM THE RURAL SCHOOL 

^ Figure 3 

The Need for the Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy 

The existence of a written document Illustrating Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy is necessary 
even though many rural schools have one person who assumes more than one curriculum leadership role. 
For example, the superintendent or principal may also serve in the capacity as the curriculum 
director. In other rural school districts, we might see the curriculum director assuming the role of 



7 3. Galen Saylor and William M. Alexander, Curriculum Planning for Schools (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
Winston, 1974), p. 6. 
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a committee member on the curriculum steering committee. In similar fashion, a faculty member on the 
curriculum steering committee may be a representative on one of the subject area committees. 

The Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy document should guide the school In total curriculum develop- 
ment process; planning, Implementation and evaluation. Problems or questions concerning the curricu- 
lum can be solved by asking three basic questions: 

1. Who Is responsible for solving the curriculum problem? 

2. Where should the Information be obtained to answer the curriculum problem? 

3. How Is the curriculum problem best solved? 

The Administrator's Role In Rural Curriculum Development 

The role of the administrator Is critical In the rural school curriculum structure. The entire 
school looks to the administrator for leadership. Directly or Indirectly, the administrator estab- 
lishes an environment which extends or restricts the kind and number of opportunities for participat- 
ing In curriculum development activities. As a consequence, it is vitally Important that the adminis- 
trator have; 1) a complete understanding of curriculum leadership, (2) the capacity to share and 
delegate responsibilities and (3) the ability to exhiDlt leadership when monitoring the various steps 
of curriculum development. ^ 

The administrator In the rural school must be able to exhibit strong leadership without dominat- 
ing or smothering other emerging leadership In the curriculum structure. The enthusiasm and excite- 
ment shown toward curriculum development by faculty Is often In direct proportion to the enthusiasm 
and excitement shown by the administrator. Support of staff through released time, materials, finance 
and personal encouragement will significantly affect the efficiency and effectiveness of curriculum 
workers. 

administrator perceives curriculum development as change— change In terms of positive 
student growth, then that administrator must be an agent which fosters and channels that change In an 
orderly and meaningful fashion. This orderly and meaningful change comes about when the administrator 
exercises the skill of shared decision making among those people affected by the curriculum. Curricu- 
lum development becomes most effective when those affected by the curriculum, share In the creation of 
that curriculum. Without shared decision making, curriculum development remains In the hands of the 
administrator or a small number of faculty members. The administrator's ability to orchestrate all 
other components In the cooperative decision making process Is vitally Important. 

The Curriculum Director's Role In Rural Curriculum Development 

The curriculum director Is designated as the Individual who Is responsible for coordinating 
curriculum development activities. While this person is ultimately responsible to the administrator, 
the major leadership responsibilities call for inplementiny and monitoring the six major steps of 
curriculum development (See pages 18-19). u k 

As pointed out earlier, the administrator of a rural school may often serve two roles— that of an 
administrator and curriculum director. In this situation, it is extremely important for the adminis- 
trator to recognize this dual responsibility . 

Major responsibilities assumed by the curriculum director include: 

1. Scheduling those activities which deal with the basic elements of curriculum development. 

2. Serving as curriculum resource person to teachers who need assistance related to specific 
subject matter areas. 

3. Interacting with teachers on curriculum issues. The curriculum director should be respon- 
sible for alerting faculty to issues which address current problems in the curriculum. 

^. Insuring that the curriculum is being implemented according to the basic curriculum plans 
developed by the school district. 

5. Insuring that curriculum guides are being utilized in the total curriculum process. This 
responsibility includes regular evaluation activitleo aimed at determining the value of the 
curriculum guide and how the guide can be improved. 

6. Implementing evaluation activities which determines curriculum effectiveness. 

7. Securing the services of consultants when necessary to assist faculty in dealing with 
curriculum Issues and problems. 

8. Reporting directly and regularly to the administration about the progress being made in 
curriculum development activities. 

9. Serving as liaison to parents, school board, lay people and students. The role of a curricu- 
lum liaison allows the curriculum director to identify issues and problems which can be acted 
upon. 

In many respects, curriculum director must possess characteristics similar to the administrator. 
This person must be committed to shared decision making which allows faculty and others to provide 
input when decisions are made about the curriculum. The curriculum director must have the ability to 
(1) communicate well without dominating or alienating other curriculum workers, (2) stimulate others 
In the Importance of curriculum work by both word and deed and (3) assume direct and Indirect leader- 
ship roles as the curriculum situation demands. 

If the administrator holds dual po3itions--administrator and curriculum director, then an equal 
amount of professional workload must be allocated to the functions of the curriculum director as well 
as administrator. This "Juggling act" is extremely difficult for rural school administrators. 
However, the role of the curriculum director is as Important as the role of administrator in the 
Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy. 

The Curriculum Steering Committee's Role in Rural Curriculum Development 

l^^^ committee is the elected or selected representatives of the total faculty and deals 

directly with curriculum issues. This group is usually responsible to the curriculum director who 
establishes the curriculum agenda. 

o 
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The cooperation between the curriculum director and steering committee is extremely important. 
The combined leadership skills of the curriculum director and steering committee affect the total 
curriculum structure of the school district. Responsibilities and tasks of the curriculum steering 
committee are Jointly determined by the curriculum director and committee members. They include the 
following: 

1. Participating and guiding faculty in planning the basic components of the curriculum (i.e., 
The Goal-Objective Hierarchy, see pages 19-21). 

2. Collecting information which evaluates how well the curriculum is being implementing (i.e.. 
The use of surveys which include teachers, students and parents). 

3. Developing and implementing evaluation measures in cooperation with the curriculum director 
(i.e.. Follow-up studies which measure how well goals are being achieved by the school). 
Editing and writing documents which relate to the curriculum structure (i.e., curriculum 
guides) . 

5. Serving as a sounding board for faculty members who see curriculum issues that need to be 
addressed by the school district. 

6. Detfermining steps which need to be initiated to improve the curriculum. 

The structure of the steering committee is extremely important. The steering committee members 
should be composed of teachers representing the various grade levels found in the entire school 
district (K-12). In many instances, we see rural schools with two steering committees: elementary 
and secondary. This kind of dual structure often hinders or prevents communication when trying to 
solve problems which affect the total school district. A single steering committee structure in the 
Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy is usually more desirable for rural schools. 

The selection or election of the steering committee is also extremely important to the success of 
curriculum development. The committee should be composed of teachers who are willing to (1) accept 
responsibility, (2) demonstrate leadership skills among their peers and (3) exhibit human relation 
skills which include providing information and listening at critical points in the curriculum 
communication process. Obviously, the most important qualification is that to professional compe- 
tence. 

The Subject Area Committees' Role in Rural Curriculum Development 

The subject area committees, by design, should have a close relationship with the steering 
committee. The subject area committees are the curriculum workers in the Curriculum Leadership 
Hierarchy. As was the case in the steering committee, K-12 faculty representation should be present 
on each subject committee. Subject area committee members are actively involved in determination of 
school goals, subject goals, scope and sequence of activities, and development of curriculum guides. 
Each subject committee's success at these tasks is vitally important to the total functioning of the 
other steps in school curriculum development. 

As p consequence the curriculum director and steering committee must orient subject area 
committees to their tasks and identify the subject area committees* importance in the Curriculum 
Leadership Hierarchy. Two major understandings that must be perceived by the subject area committees: 
(1) curriculum change is a deliberate and systematic process and (2) broad-based or shared decision 
making is a major principle in curriculum development. 

A major curriculum strategy which insures the effectiveness of subject area committees is the 
amount of working time made available to them. Regularly scheduled meetings with specific and 
detailed directions from the curriculum director and steering committee is imperative to insure the 
success of these committees. However, when these responsibilities are added on to the existing 
responsibilities of rural educators without adequate provision of time, the tasks of the subject area 
committees are likely to become burdensome. 

The Role of Students in Rural Curriculum Development 

Needless to say, the role of students in the Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy has been his- 
torically controversial. In theory, curriculum experts have regularly advocated student involvement 
in curriculum development. In practice, however, students involved in curriculum development has 
occurred with limited frequency. Irrespective of the problems associated with student participation 
in the curriculum, it is important in the development of rural schools. 

The degree of student involvement should be monitored carefully. Under normal circumstances, 
students neither have the experience nor the knowledge to be the primary decision makers in the 
curriculum. However, students do possess an overwhelming amount of information which can be used in 
the total curriculum process. Student involvement should be regular and systematic. It is essential 
that students should not perceive their involvement or role in curriculum development as one of 
tokenism. The fear of student involvement often stems from the difficulty of channeling student input 
in a constructive manner. This need not be the case. Carefully channeled student input can lead to a 
great sense of curriculum involvement and appreciation by those people who are most directly affected 
by it. 

The Role of Lay People in Rural Curriculum Development 

Lay participation in curriculum development is paramount for rural schools. Some experts would 
contend that the potential for lay participation in the rural school's curriculum is greater than in 
the urban school. While this contention may not be true for all rural schools, the necessity for lay 
participation is undeniable. The degree of lay participation in the rural school, however, is heavily 
dependent on the financial social-economic make-up of the community. 

Lay people's involvement in the curriculum, as in the case of istudent involvement, should be 
regular and systematic. Lay people should play an important role in determining the "what" of 
curriculum but not the "how" of curriculum. Their role should not be one of domination or control of 
the other curriculum committees. Equally important, the role of the lay people in the curriculum 
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process. .should not be one of tokenism. Their orientation to curriculum development and participation 
on the various subject committees can be Invaluable In contributing to the establishment of a quality 
curriculum. 

The Role of the Consultant In Rural Curriculum Development 

The role of the consultant In rural school currlculums can range from one of nonexistence to 
complete curriculum domination. The curriculum consultant should provide assistance with the process 
of curriculum rather than producing the products found In the curriculum. Effective, efficient school 
curriculum leaders make prudent and regular use of consultants. Often the consultant can Initiate 
activities which are difficult or Impossible for the administrator or curriculum director. Essen- 
tially, the consultant can play two vital roles In the total Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy: 

(1) providing orientation to faculty on curriculum development steps and procedures and 

(2) orchestrating the school district activities Involving one or more of the six major steps of 
curriculum. 

Personal and professional qualities In consultants should be considered when Involving them In the 
curriculum leadership. Curriculum consultants should possess the following competencies or 
qualities: 

1. a philosophical commitment to curriculum as a long-term process rather than short term or 
single activity process. 

2. credibility as a -teacher and leader whose curriculum concerns are student-oriented. 

3. human relation skills which permit a harmonious working relationship with the total staff 
rather than only a working relationship with administration or curriculum director. 

The Role of the School Board In Rural Curriculum Development 

School board participation In the curriculum development process Is obviously essential In rural 
schools. Since this governing body makes many decisions (financial, hiring personnel, etc.) which 
will affect the school district their Involvement and awareness as It relates to curriculum develop- 
ment may be as Important or more Important than any other component In the Curriculum Leadership 
Hierarchy. The administrator and curriculum director are directly responsible for keeping the school 
board Informed about curriculum problems and Issues that need to be addressed. School board members 
should not take a leadership role In the curriculum development process but they should be function- 
ing, contributing members. 

Overall, four things should occur from a comprehensive understanding of the Curriculum Leadership 
Hierarchy: 

1. The school district can recognize the Importance of specific leadership roles needed In 
curriculum development. 

2. The school can recognize the lines of responsibility between and among the leaders In 
curriculum development. 

3. Curriculum fragmentation cr stagnation can be Isolated at the point at which It Is occurring 
In the curriculum hierarchy. 

^f. Improved communication and relationships between and among people Involved In the curriculum 
can result from knowing how curriculum leaders can and should function. 

The Six Steps of Planning and Implementing School Curriculum 

Unfortunately, the mere Identification of the Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy does not Insure 
that effective curriculum will occur In the rural school district. Curriculum developers must Insure 
that curriculum development Is carried out In a logical, orderly process. To make the curriculum 
leadership roles operational, the six steps of planning and Implementing school curriculum must be 
Identified and Implemented. 

The six basic steps of curriculum development will assist the curriculum developers In recogniz- 
ing what Is needed In the curriculum and fu^-ther delineates specific responsibilities In developing a 
comprehensive, systematic curriculum. The six basic steps of planning and Implementing curriculum 
are: 

Step 1: Establishing the Goal-Ob Jectlve Hierarchy 

(School goals, subject goals, competencies and Instructional objectives) 
Step 2: Determining Scope and Sequence 

(Establishing what Is to be taught and when those concepts are to be taught) 
Step 3: Developing Curriculum Guides 

Step ^: Implementing Curriculum Through Classroom Instruction 

Step 5: Implementing Curriculum Evaluation Activities 

Step 6: Implementing Curriculum Revisions Based on Evaluation Findings 

Step One; Establishing the Goal-Objective Hierarchy 

Any rural school's curriculum provides overall direction. The Goal-Objectlve Hierarchy Is the 
master plan for establishing the direction for the entire school district. The development of this 
blueprint Includes the Involvement of the administration, faculty, students, parents, school board and 
lay people. Basically, the Goal-Ob Jectlve Hierarchy should represent those outcomes expected of all 
students at the date of graduation. Thus, the Goal-Objectlve Hierarchy represents an explicit state- 
ment of those behaviors of attitudes possessed by each of the students upon entering society. 

The establishment of the Goal-Objectlve Hierarchy Is the first critical step In curriculum 
development. As stated earlier, It is especially Important that those people affected by the curricu- 
lum have a direct voice In Identifying student outcomes. This Involvement Is necessary since the 
purpose and direction of school must be valued by those carrying out the responsibilities of the 
curriculum. Without group participation in establishing school goals, personnel will never value the 
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purpose of the organization or appreciate the contributions by the total staff. The strategy of 
broad-based decision-making in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy allows the rural school to maintain and 
retain its identify and autonomy. The rural school district, in effect, has the responsibility to 
chart its own direction and a high degree of self-determination is a critically important concept in 
perpetuating rural education as we now know it. 

The Goal-Objective Hierarchy is made up of four distinct elements. They are: school goals, 
subject goals, competencies and instructional objectives (see Figure 

The various elements of the Gbal-Objective Hierarchy are depicted in an inverted pyramid fashion 
to illustrate that (1) the elements become more specific as they progress from top to bottom and (2) 
each element is derived from the preceding element. The Goal-Objective Hierarchy represents one of 
the most important steps in curriculum development since it identifies the sequential steps for 
curriculum leaders to follow in establishing student outcomes (see Figure ^f). 




GOAL OBJECTIVE HIERARCHY 
Figure 4 



One of the major advantages of the Goal-Objective Hierarchy is that it allows faculty members to 
perceive themselves as important people in an organization which has a commitment to definite student 
outcomes. Rural schools operating without the Goal-Objective Hierarchy often have teachers who feel 
isolated and alone. They sense they are part of an organization in which they have little or no 
control. The identification and use of the Goal-Objective Hierarchy can demonstrate the type of 
control that faculty members have on the curriculum. 

School Goals; The First Element in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy 

The upper element in the inverted pyramid is labeled school goals. The identification of 
school goals is a troublesome exercise for a number of rural schools. Many times ^ school goals are 
nonexistent; that is, schools have never participated in goals setting exercises. In other instances, 
school goals have been written several years ago by a handful of people. Irrespective of the circum- 
stances, the absence of meaningful school goals is a feature too commonly found in rural school 
curriculum development. 

School goals can be defined as student outcomes statements with broad direction or intent. They 
are comprehensive in nature and timeless. The term timeless means that the goals can be achieved at 
any time in the K-12 curriculum. This means that they are all encompassing statements of the content 
and experiences encountered by students as they move from one grade level to the next in the K-12 
organization. They should be written in terms of student outcomes and not what the school will be 
doing for the students. 8 

1. The student will develop good character. 

2. The student will develop a desire for learning now and in the future. 

3. the student will develop a feeling of self worth and dignity. 

The student will develop the ability to use leisure time effectively. 
The pctual development of school goals in the rural school district may be accomplished in 
several different ways. One major method is the selection and use of goals developed by educational 



This is an essential distinction since many historical goals are written in terms of what the school 
will do for the students. School goals, as described here, are statements of what the student will 
be able to demonstrate at some point in the K-12 continuum, hot what the school will do for the 
student. 
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organizations such as Phi Delta Kappa. The Phi Delta Kappa materials^ are an excellent source of 
school goals which can be used by school districts. The major drawback about the Phi Delta Kappa 
materials is that they were developed largely in urban school districts. The rural school district 
may want to avoid adopting school goals which were largely generated for use in urban school 
districts. 

If established goals such as the Phi Delta Kappa materials prove to be unacceptable or unusable, 
the technique of organized brainstorming becomes a viable approach to school goal identification. 
Through directed exercises by the curriculum director or steering committee, essential school goals 
can be identified by the entire school district. 

The case study method is a potential technique which could be employed by the school district to 
establish school goals. In this strategy, personnel in the school district collectively identify 
problems or situations existing within the school. The problem or situation which needs an immediate 
solution is studied and data is collected surrounding each problem; a school goal is then generated 
which attempts to solve the problem. * ' 

One of the most common methods used in establishing school goals is the borrowing of established 
school goals from other school districts. This practice is highly acceptable, provided that both 
schools have similar social and economic characteristics. 

Subject Goals; The Second Element in the. Goal-Objective Hierarchy 

The second element found in the inverted pyramid is subject goals. It is important to point out 
that the total school district is not responsible or involved in the establishment of. subject goals as 
was Indicated in the establishment of school goals. Only those K-12 teachers responsible for teaching 
the various disciplines in the classroom are involved in writing subject goals. 

Subject goals can be defined as broad statements of student outcome related to specific subject 
matter taught in the curriculum. The purpose of establishing subject goals is to allow teachers of 
the different subject areas to specify how they are going to fulfill the school goals. Subject goals 
are broad in nature and are timeless. The. term timeless means that the subject goals can be accom- 
plished at One or more grade levels in the K-12 curriculum. Subject goals are more specific than 
school goals, but less specific than the other two elements found in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy: 
competencies and instructional objectives. 

The responsibility for developing subject goals belongs to the Subject Matter Committees, because 
these faculty are directly responsible for teaching subject matter content or concepts. 

To be successful in identifying subject goals in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy one must remember 
that the subject goals relate to a specific subject taught within the curriculum. Examples of subject 
goals Include: 

Science ; The student will practice safety measures designed for science areas in the school. 
Social Studies ; The student will understand and appreciate the basic freedom of democracy. 
Mathematics ; The student will develop skills in thinking, reasoning and proceed logically with 
mathematical concepts. 

As the previous examples illustrate, the subject goals relate to those subject matters taught in 
the curriculum. A comprehensive listing of subject goals should exist for each of the subject matter 
disciplines. Subject goals might well be developed for the following disciplines found in the curric- 
ulum: 

Science Foreign Language 

Language Arts Vocational Education 

Mathematics Music 
Social Studies Special Education 

Art Career Education 

Business Education 

The involvement of the subject area committees in identifying subject goals is extremely impor- 
tant since each teacher is affected and responsible for content taught in the curriculum. Since each 
subject goal is drawn from a larger school goal, each subject matter discipline is able to determine 
how it is achieving the larger school goal. The development and use of subject goals will also be of 
great assistance to the staff when scope and sequence charts are developed for the school district. 

Competencies; The Third Element in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy 

The inclusion of competencies in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy is a relatively new addition to the 
curriculum structure. The recent development of competency testing laws sweeping the nation has 
placed a tremendous emphasis on competency identification in the curriculum. While universal agree- 
ment has not been reached on the definition of a competency by curriculum experts, the need for 
Including competencies in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy appears to be unquestionable. 

Competencies are defined as specific student behavioral outcomes. Competencies identify a 
specific skill that the student will demonstrate within a given subject matter. In terms of speci- 
ficity, they fall between subject goals and instructional objectives. They are more specific than a 
subject goal and less specific than an instructional objective. Examples of competencies include; 

Mathematics ; The student will be able to perform the four fundamental operations with whole 
numbers, common numbers, common fractions and decimal fractions. 

Social Studies : The student will trace his/her ancestry on both maternal and paternal sides of 
the family. 

Shop ; The student will operate power tools in a safe manner. 

The task of writing competencies is extremely important to rural school districts in light of the 
competency testing laws being passed and/or considered in the various states. Those rural schools 



9 Educational Goals and Objectives. A Model Program for Community and. Professional Involvement , by 
Commission on Educational Planning (Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, n.d. ). 
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unfamiliar or unable to establish competencies will have difficulty in voicing concerns about the law 
being considered or passed In their state. Their ability to understand and respond to these pressures 
will ultimately affect their curriculum self-determination, ' 

j 

Instructional Objectives; The Fourth Element in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy 

Instructional objectives are the last element found in the inverted pyramid representing the 
Goal-Objective Hierarchy, Instructional objectives stand in contrast to the other three 
goal-objective elements since they are very specific in nature. Instructional objectives are defined 
as exact^behaviors or attitudes that students will demonstrate in the classroom on a day-to-day or 
weekly basis. 

Each instructional objective should have three elements; conditions, type of activity and 
criterion. The elements are defined as follows; 

1. Condition; The circumstances or materials used when the instructional outcome is derrwn- 
strated. 

i 2. Type of ActiVity; The nature of the behavior or the attitude which the student is expected 
J to demonstrate. 

3. Criterion or Criteria: The standard or measure which assesses how well the behavior or 
^ attitude is demonstrated. 
Equally important, instructional objectives are written in three domains: (1) cognitive, (2) 
affective and (3) psychomotor. The cognitive domain deals with knowledge or content. The affective 
domain deals with feeling and emotions. The psychomotor domain deals with physical skills. The 
curriculum should represent a balance of all three domains since they show a concern for the total 
child. 

It is important to remember (1) that the responsibility for writing instructional objectives lies 
in the hands of the individual classroom teacher, and (2) that instructional objectives identify 
exactly how the school goals, subject goals and competencies are being carried out. Illustrations of 
instructional objectives include: 

Language Arts - 12th grade : After discussing and analyzing elements of creative writing, the 
student will use topic sentences at the beginning, middle and end of a paragraph. A minimum of 
one topic sentence will be written for every paragraph. 
Mathematics - 3rd grade : In a money exchange role playing exercise, the student will make the 
correct change for any item selected for purchase. No purchase will be greater than five 
dollars in value. 

Social Studies - Kindergarten ; After viewing the television segment for Captain Kangaroo, the 
student will be able to Identify jt least two -onsequences suffered by Mr. Greenjeans when 
failing to fulfill personal household duties. 

The illustration in Figure 5 depicts the various levels found in the Goal-Objective Hierarchy. 
Each statement is. derived from the statement preceding it. 



^The student will develoo skills In reading, 
writing^ listening and fpeakinc). 



i 



\ SUBJECT GOAL 

The student will understand the major uses or 
functions found in written coinnunicatlon. 



\C0HPETEIICY / 

The student will be able to conoose sentences 
in any form of cofmunlcatlon. / 



I fM T R U C T I 0 fl A L 
OBJECTIVES 

After instruction on free style fiction writing, 
the student will be able to write four comoound 
sentences in one or more oaragraohs. Each conoound 
sentence will contain a minlmjm of one subjecti 
Predicate and direct obJect. 



V 



LLUSTRATIO-l CF THE WAL-OBJECTiVE HIE9JRCHV uSnG LANGUAGE ARTS 
Figure 5 



A second example illustrating the development of the Goal-Objective Hierarchy is found in Figure 
6. In this example, social studies is the subject matter used to show how subject goals, competencies 
and instructional objectives can be developed from the same broad school goal found in Figure 5., 
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SCHOOL GOALS / 

\JM Student Mill develop sKIIU In readiriQ, writing, 
listening and speaking. 



\ SUBJECT GOAL 

Tiie student will understand the importance of 
listening in oolittcal activities. 




The student will be able to identify critical 
Ifstenfno skills In Dolitica) negotiations. 



r ri S T R U C T I 0 .'I A L 
OBJECTIVES 

After particloating In 3 gaming-jinulatton exe'"c^se 
on oubHc enployee collective oargalning. the student 
will be able to identify four oositive verba l/nonvefisal 
behaviors and four negative verbal/nonverbal bendviors 
illustrated by nanaqerent negotiators. 



V 



ILLUSTRATION OF THE GOAL -OBJECTIVE HIER.^RCHV 'JSInG SOCIAL ST'JDIES 
Figure 6 

While the Goal-Objective Hierarchy is only the first step in the six steps found in the School 
Curriculum Model, it should be considered one of the most Important steps. There are several advan- 
tages for the rural school who uses the Goal-Objective Hierarchy: 

1. Development of the curriculum can become systematic since all personnel recognize the purpose 
and direction of the school. The staff and school district recognizes the collective respon- 
sibility for facilitating the attainment of projected student outcomes. 

2. The relationship between the purpose and direction of the school and the individual teacher 
can be more easily identified. The teacher can understand how individual instructional 
responsibilities relate to the total design and purpose of the school. 

3. Monetary allotments to departments or subject areas can be more readily made on the basis of 
existing school needs to accomplish goals rather than who or what subject area can plead the 
best case for funds. 

^. The selection of school curriculum textbooks and related materials can be more easily made on 
the basis of how well the print and nonprint materials Will assist the school in accomplish- 
ing established goals. 

5. The development of staff development (inservice) activities can be directly based on the 
established needs expected by the student outcomes found In the Goal-Objective Hierarchy. 

6. The nature and design of the physical facilities can be determined by using the 
Goal-Objective. Development of physical facilities should be based on how well it will 
facilitate the achievement of established goals rather than developing a curriculum which 
fits existing physical facilities. 10 

7. The hiring of new faculty members can be based on the nieeds delineated In the Goal-Objective 
Hierarchy. Any consideration of new faculty should be based on how well that potential 
faculty member will assist in achieving the established school ^nal-ObJectlve Hierarchy. 

8. The established Goal-Objective Hierarchy can assist the school district in avoiding serious 
problems of unplanned overlap and content voids. 

9. The Goal-Objective Hierarchy can provide the school district with a frame of reference which 
they are able to use to document their accomplishments. 

The identification and use of the Goal-Objective Hierarchy takes on special significance for the 
rural school since they can use standards for Judging their accomplishments by the quality of the 
product (student) as opposed to being Judged on the size of the school or limited number of students 
graduating from that school. 

Step Two; Determining Scope and Sequence 

Scope and sequence is a written plan for specifying what is to be taught (scope) and when that 
content/concept Is to be taught (sequence). The purpose of developing a scope and sequence document 
is to allow the school district to become systematic in identifying, specifically, what things should 
be offered in the curriculum as well as the order of these concepts. 

Activities involving the development of scope and sequence charts are usually directed by the 
curriculum dirf^ctor in the school district and these written plans may or may not be included in the 
school district curriculum guide. 

One of the major arguments used by rural school districts who do not use scope and sequence 
charts is that they make for a rigid curriculum. In other words, once subject matter concepts and 

10 Gerald D. Bailey, "Relating Curriculum to Facility Planning," Educational Considerations, (Winter 
1976), pp. n-^B. 
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sequence of those concepts are spelled out, the curriculum becomes inflexible or permits little 
creativity. Other rural school districts advocating the use of scope and sequence charts argue that 
it is imperative to be able to identify what is being taught and when it is offered in the K-12 
continuum. It is only when the scope and sequence document is identified and used that planned 
learning can occur throughout the total curriculum. While it may be impossible to lay this argument 
to rest, scope and sequence does offer some substantial advantages to curriculum developers in the 
rural school district. These include: 

1 . Duplication of taught concepts can be eliminated through a systematic development and li.: of 
scope and sequence charts. Planned concept overlap becomes a positive outcome of scope and 
sequence and unplanned overlap can be eliminated. Determination of those concepts that need 
to be repeated or reemphasized can lead to greater student learning and satisfaction as they 
progress from one grade to the next. 

2. The mere identification of what concepts are taught and when they are taught can provide a 
wealth of information to other teachers in the school district. This process allows 
coordinated utilization of teaching print and nonprint materials that would be impossible 
without the scope and sequence document. 

Usually, scope involves a delineation of those subjects taught in the curriculum including 
language arts, social studies, mathematics, industrial arts, science, etc. While specific formats of 
scope and sequence charts vary a great deal, they usually depict the specific concepts taught within a 
given subject matter area. In Figure 7, we see a scope and sequence chart for reading library and 
study skills found in language arts. The listing of concepts denotes those areas which receive 
greatest emphasis while the mark at each grade level signifies when the concept is introduced or 
reintroduced in the curriculum. 

Another example of a scope and sequence chart can show the school goals and when they are being 
emphasized in the different subject matters for the entire school. The illustration in Figure 8 
includes a partial listing of the school goals. The number of each subject area denotes. the grade 
level where the school goal(s) is being addressed. 



Language Arts Art . Math Science Social Studies 
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SCOPE AfJD SEQUENCE CHART USING SCHOOL GOALS 
Figure 8 




The Four Tests for Determining Scope 

In developing the scope of curriculum, four different tests need to be applied to determine how 
useful these concepts are in the curriculum: 

1 . Does scope meet \;he test of time? Scope is only valuable when the concepts being taught are 
deemed necessary or critical to student competence. In short, they are time proven. Thus, the 
question must be posed: Has the concept been documented as essential to student success? 

2 . Is the content or concept useful vocationally? If certain learning experiences will assist 
the students in the future as it relates to a chosen field of work, then the content can be considered 
to be worthwhile in the curriculum. 

3. I s the concept useful culturally? If the learning experience provided in the curriculum is 
beneficial to the student in understanding or contributing to society, then scope meets the third 
test. While some concepts may be more abstract than others, their inclusion in the scope is equally 
important. 

^, Does it fulfill tin immediate or future student need? This is a critical dimension of scope. 
If teachers can not determine the current value or future relevance of the concept, then the value of 
the concept will not be apparent to the student. Students should be able to value what they are 
learning at the present time as well as value it ten or twenty years from today. Relevance must be 
determined for each concept found in the scope. 

The Four Tests for Determining Sequence 

In developing the sequence in the curriculum, four different tests also need to be applied: 
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• At what grade level Is the concept best taught? If certain student skills are needed at a 
given point in the curriculum, then the concept can be offered at the grade level where the skill(s) 
Is needed. For example, if typing skills are needed at the seventh grade level, then that might be 
the logical place in the curriculum to offer typing. 

2 . What needs exist for the student in the curriculum? One of the most reliable measures for 
determining needs In the curriculum is student testing. Standardized tests for diagnostic purposes 
provide an excellent method for determination of sequence. Student strengths and weaknesses can be 
identified and used in determining when certain concepts should be introduced or ordered in the 
curriculum. 

3. When is the concept most logically taught? A determination when concepts are best taught can 
be found within the discipline itself. Subject matter organization is often based on simple-to- 
complex understanding. Basic concepts can become the foundation or the building blocks upon which 
other more complex concepts are taught. One example to illustrate this concept can be found in social 
studies where the discipline is often taught according to the students' expanding knowledge of their 
environment: home--school— city— state--national and international. The students' increasing aware- 
ness of the environment becomes a method of sequencing the content/concepts taught in that discipline. 

^- What does research say about the sequencing of content? Determination of when subject matter 
concepts should be taught must also include a careful review of what research evidence exists. The 
outstanding work of Piaget, Bloom and Bruner as well as other researchers can be invaluable in deter- 
mining the sequence of concepts in the curriculum. 

Step Three; Developing Curriculum Guides 

The first two steps of curriculum development involving the establishment of the Goal-Objective 
Hierarchy and the identification of scope and sequence are critically important. However, the devel- 
opment of curriculum guides (step three) is essentially the embodiment of the work done in the first 
two steps. Curriculum guides are developed for the teaching faculty who carry out the day-to-day 
operation of the curriculum. 

The ebb and flow of cur r iculum 'concerns is probably best illustrated in the cycle of favor and 
disfavor that has befallen curriculum guides over the years. Historically, as well as at the current, 
time, the rural school district appears to have a definite need for curriculum guides. In many rural 
schools, the elementary teacher has the responsibility of teaching four or more subjects, within two 
or more grade levels. Likewise, the rural secondary teacher may be responsible for two or three 
subjects at more than one grade level. The demand for breadth and depth placed on the teacher is very 
great. These content and process demands would seem to necessitate the need for a document which 
would be used to guide teachers In determining: (1) concepts to be taught, (2) when those concepts 
should be taught, (3) possible methodologies used to teach the concept and (^f) those print and non- 
print resources available to teach these concepts In the curriculum. 

Not all rural schools will see the potential value of curriculum guides. For some schools the 
development of curriculum guides is a costly financial venture as well as a time consuming activity. 
However, curriculum guides can be the most important feature of the total curriculum. For this 
reason, it Is imperative that the rural school carefully consider three basic questions about curricu- 
lum guides: 

1 . What is the intended purpose of the curriculum guides? 

2. What type of guide is needed? 

3. How will the guide will be used by the school? 

What is the purpose of the curriculum guide? 

One of the most important steps in the development of curriculum guides is to determine the 
purpose of the curriculum guide. Curriculum guides can be developed so that the total curriculum is 
graphically displayed in one written document and is used principally by teachers. A second type of 
curriculum guide can be used as a clarifying document (i.e.. What is our mission?). This type of 
guide is used by administrators and teachers and shared with parents, students, school board and lay 
people. The curriculum guide may also be created to serve both purposes. 

Unless teachers value the purpose of the guide and value the importance of participating in 
planning and developing a curriculum guide, the document will never be used as it was intended. 
Additional specific purposes may need to be considered by curriculum developers before engaging in 
curriculum guide activities. Some of these purposes include: 

1. To remove haze or uncertainty found In the curriculum. 

2. To use for planning arid implementing scope and sequence. 

3. To use for coordlrnating efforts within or among departments or between and among attendance 
centers. 

i^. To use as a basis of selecting, planning and evaluating curriculum texts and materials. 

5. To use as a technique for selecting, improving and evaluating instructional strategies. 
What type of curriculum guide Is needed? 

It is difficult to prescribe one format which will meet all needs for the rural school. The type 
of curriculum guide is dependent on the purpose of the guide. With this In mind, the following 
elements should be considered.: 

Foreword : This section is a narrative which indicates the purpose of the curriculum guide and 
how the guide should be used by teacher and administration. 

School Philosophy or Goals : This section identified the school district's purpose and aims in 
its cur r iculum. I he narrative often communicates the ultimate design and direction of the school. 
The use of the school goals (see Goal-Objective Hierarchy) in this section is sometimes included as 
well as the Sequential ordering of each goal according to priority In the school curriculum. 

Teaching Methodologies : A section of the curriculum guide may include a description of teaching 
methodologies used by the teachers in all grade levels. This section includes descriptions of various 
methodologies such as inquiry, small group, lecture, instructional modules, and contracting as well as 
other methods employed. The narrative would enable the reader and user to determine what kind of 
means were being employed to reach the previously identified student outcomes in the curriculum guide. 

137 . 
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Learning Styles ; A number of curriculum guides provide an overview of those learning styles 
commonly observed In students by the teachers. An explanation of how the staff is trying to meet 
different student learning styles can be helpful to the reader and user of the document. 

Content or Concept Outlines; By far, the most common feature of curriculum guides is an outline 
content of concepts being taught in the different subject matters. Too often, however, this is the 
only element found in curriculum guides. The inclusion of this section in the curriculum guide is 
important because it represents a more detailed explanation of the scope and sequence of all subject 
matters taught in the curriculum. The- articulation of content or concepts from K-12 is illustrated in 
these content or concept outlines. 

Media; Print and Nonprint ; A major section of the curriculum guide can include a series of 
resources materials currently being used in the school district including print and nonprint 
materials. This section becomes invaluable for curriculum leaders in determining not only what 
materials are available but also the value of these materials in the various subject matter areas. 

Community Resources ; Many school districts are located in a community with ^ virtual storehouse 
information that can be used in the various subject matters. Resource speakers, materials found in 
the community, and locations of interest can be catalogued in the curriculum guide. 

Evaluation Procedures ; While this element is not as common as other elements in the curriculum 
guides, specific activities involving how the curriculum guide will be evaluated can be an important 
inclusion. Procedures for updating and revising the guide can be extremely helpful in preventing the 
curriculum from falling into disuse. 

Instructional Objectives ; Instructional objectives are not often found in curriculum guides 
since they are developed by the individual teachers. The specificity of instructional objectives and 
the sheer number of instructional objectives normally prohibits their Inclusion in the curriculum 
guide. While the identification of instructional objectives is a necessary step for the teacher in 
the Goal-Objective Hierarchy, the identification and inclusion of instructional objectives in the 
curriculum guide need not be viewed as absolutely essential. The responsibility is probably best left 
to the individual teacher and logically integrated into daily or weekly lesson plans. 
How will the curriculum guides be used? 

Hopefully, the guide will be developed with the intention that it will be used on a daily or 
weekly basis. Selection of concepts, methods and materials should be" an on-going process in curricu- 
lum development. However, one of the fundamental reasons for use or nonuse of curriculum guides often 
lies in the curriculuiri guide format. The format used for organizing the guide should be one that 
promotes and encourages the use of the curriculum guide. Provision of typewritten curriculum guides 
which allow adequate margin space permitting the teacher to react with personal notes, reactions, and 
suggestions Is extremely helpful. This technique will encourage daily and weekly use of the guide by 
the teacher. 

Second, the curriculum director and steering committee should schedule regular meetings to 
discuss adequacies and inadequacies of the curriculum guide. Their regular scheduled evaluation 
process will usually promote greater use of the curriculum guide. 

Third, it is helpful if the curriculum guide is bound in a loose leaf fashion. This will allow 
for the addition and deletion of materials on a regular basis throughout the year. 

Unfortunately, rural school districts are notorious for allowing their curriculum guides to fall 
Into disuse. Those rural school districts choosing to produce curriculum guides should be aware of 
reasons which contribute to the disuse syndrome: 

1. The curriculum guides were developed with little or no input from the intended users of the 
g^ldg * As a consequence, the direct Involvement of the subject matter committees in the 
development of curriculum guides is extremely important. 

2 . The curriculum guide materials from other school districts were used instead of developing 
materials specifically for the users of the guide . Ihe very nature of materials, goals, and 
resources differ significantly from one school district to another. Hence, the relevance and 
usability of materials for one district may be quite different from another school district. 

3. The development of curriculum guides included the Identification of irrelevant, disorganized 
or Impractical materials . Ihe mere existence of guides does not Insure their use. Ihey must 
be designed by the teacher for actual use. The amount of time, energy and consideration 
given to guide content will weigh heavily upon whether the curriculum guide will be used. 

^- The curriculum guides were built around texts in specific subject matters . No single text or 
series of texts can possibly meet all the needs of subject matters found in the school 
district. The curriculum guide materials must be organized around the goals established for 
the school district. 

5. Curriculum guides which were structured or designed by consultant without involvement by the 
staff . Curriculum guides should be built by the people who are going to use the guide rather 
than by a consultant. The individual teachers should be responsible for Identifying 
resources, materials and experiences appropriate for the learners in that school. Consul- 
tants can play a vital role In assisting the faculty but should not be given the authority to 
create the curriculum guide. 

6* The curriculum guides were written for only one segment of the K-12 curriculum . Curriculum 
guides should be viewed as a K-12 endeavor, loo often curriculum guides are written for only 
one portion of the curr lculum--either secondary or elementary. This does not mean that 
curriculum guides are ill-designed or inappropriate when grouped within the total curriculum 
such as K-^, 5-8 or 9-12. However, careful consideration should be given to the coordination 
between and among these individual curriculum guides. Without a total view of the K-12 
spectrum, the curriculum can remain fragmented and disjointed. 

Step Four; Implementing the Curriculum Through Classroom Interact ion 

The day-to-day teacher-student functioning in the rural classroom is where the actual implementa- 
tion of the curriculum Is carried out. Therefore, it is important to be able to trace the teaching- 
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learning activities found In classroom activities back to the school goals, subject goals and compe- 
tencies established by that school district. 

Each teacher has a responsibility to establish a plan for accomplishing the outcomes specified by 
that school district. The rural classroom teacher's responsibilities can be categorized Into three 
major areas: planning, conducting and evaluating. The exact nature of these responsibilities 
Include: 

Planning: The Identification of outcomes expected of each student as It relates to specific 
discipline , These activities usual ly Include the use of formal /written or 
Informal/unwritten lesson plans. The use of Instructional objectives Is a major 
feature of Instructional planning. 

Conducting: The selection of Instructional methodologies and materials which are based on the 
student^s learning style. It Is at this point, that the actual Implementation of 
curriculum occurs. 

Evaluating: The selection of appropriate testing material which measure student outcomes. The 
teacher Is responsible for testing the student to determine how well the student 
achieved the pre^determlned school outcomes. 

It Is beyond the limits of this chapter to discuss the detailed classroom activities and respon- 
sibilities of the rural classroom teacher. However, It Is Important to recognize that the effective- 
ness of the curriculum Is often best observed In the teaching-learning environment. In short, success 
or failure of curriculum Implementation Is In the day-to-day classroom activities which Involves the 
teacher teaching and the student learning* 

Step Five: Implementing Curriculum Evaluation Activities 

Evaluating the curriculum Is not an easy task In rural school districts. Factors of geographic 
Isolation, limited staff and multiple responsibilities compound the problem. Available finances, 
resource personnel and Isolation from external expert assistance all play a part In the decisions 
regarding the kind of curriculum evaluation necessary. However, If curriculum leaders Implement 
curriculum procedures systematically, evaluation should become a natural outcome of curriculum devel- 
opment. Curriculum evaluation can be achieved In several different ways: 

1 . The employment of evaluation measures which assess the accomplishments of the Goal-Objective 
Hierarchy Is one of the most basic methods In evaluating curriculum. How well has the Goal-Objective 
Hierarchy been achieved? To accomplish this task the curriculum leaders must assess the Individual 
accomplishment »ach level: school goals, subject goals, competencies and Instructional objec- 
tives. This • r^^ -^^valuatlon Is conducted by use of surveys directed by the curriculum director, 
steering commit; ^^.v ^^iVj.ject area committees. 

2. The use of standardized tests Is another method which can be employed to evaluate the currlc- 
ulum. The status ranking of students In terms of cognitive achievement are a measurement of the 
school districts effectiveness. However, It should be pointed out that standardized tests do not 
evaluate the total school curriculum. They only measure how well the students retain subject matter 
and this achievement score Is merely a comparison to other students throughout the United States. 
Other kinds of test measurement of the total child may be necessary. 

3. Written systematic feedback from students, parents and teachers can be utilized to evaluate 
the curriculum. Questionnaire surveys asking for pointed feedback can be used as a method of curricu- 
lum evaluation. Questionnaires and conferences need not be In written form exclusively. Oral feed- 
back channeled In the form of open meetings and conferences can be used as effective evaluation 
measures of the curriculum. 

. Detailed studies of current students as well as graduated students can be a valuable method 
of curriculum evaluation. This type of curriculum evaluation data Is different than obtaining follow- 
up demographic data. Detailed Information can be obtained from students which assess how well the 
curriculum Is assisting or has assisted students In their dally life. 

5. One of the most effective forms of curriculum evaluation Is the use of accreditation evalua- 
tions by national agencies. Accrediting team visitations can be a comprehensive approach In determin- 
ing curriculum effectiveness. Essentially, the value of accreditation activities Is the 
self -evaluation required as a preliminary activity prior to the team's visitation. Much of the 
curriculum evaluation Is accomplished by the faculty and administration through self-evaluation 
measures. 11 

Step Six: Implementing Curriculum Revisions Based on Evaluation Findings 

Curriculum revision must be considered a natural outcome of evaluation. However, it is important 
for the rural school district to remember that curriculum revision is the latter step in the total 
model of curriculum development rather than the first step. Secondly it is important to remember that 
curriculum revision(s) must be based on a solid foundation of data which suggests the need for revi- 
sion. ' 

Curriculum revision necessitates changes that affect those people directly associated with the 
curriculum. Acceptance of curriculum revision( s) is directly related to how well the school district 
values and understands the other five steps necessary in curriculum development. As a consequence, 
there are four major factors to keep in mind when initiating curriculum revisions: 

1 . Curriculum revision must be perceived by curriculum workers as a method leading to curriculum 
Improvement . Curriculum development is the process of change. Ihe curriculum Is the very blueprint 
which equips students to become functional citizens in society. If this systematic development of 
student com^Jetency is to occur, all school personnel owst recognize the necessity of change. Equally 



11 J . Harvey Littrell and Gerald D. Bailey, '*The Accreditation Process: Focusing on the Advantages," 
National Association of Secondary School Principal's Bulletin , September 1976, pp. 68-70. 
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important, they must recognize that curriculum change can not afford to be erratic; change occurs in 
an orderly fashion. 

2. Curriculum revision will never be fully implemented without an appreciation and understanding 
of the various steps of curriculum developm"ent : Holding actions will Inevitably be initiated by 
faculty who do not value or understand the steps of curriculum. Holding actions are observed when 
curriculum workers impede progress by refusing to participate or become involved in curriculum 
activities. Ultimately, the uncooperative behavior does not allow the curriculum change to occur. 

3 . Curriculum subversion is the alternative behavior to a holding action for those curriculum 
workers who do not understand and appreciate curriculum developmenT I While subversion Is quite close 
to a holding action behavior, subversion involves planned activities which block curriculum revision. 
These plans usually involve redirecting activities to make the curriculum process unproductive. 

Curriculum revision will never occur without the fostering and developing of leadership in 
the curriculum ranks . Acceptance of curriculum revision requires strong leadership. Ihls involves 
leaders who are willing to place value on the progress of the total curriculum. This requires curric- 
ulum workers who are self-directed and motivated. The time spent on cultivating leadership in curric- 
ulum workers ultimately leads to a much greater acceptance of change and productive change leads to 
curriculum improvement. 

If rural schools are to maintain their identity and autonomy in 1980's they must have a complete 
working knowledge of curriculum development;* This means knowing how to identify and implement a 
Curriculum Leadership Hierarchy which can employ the necessary steps in curriculum development. The 
very existence and improvement of rural schools depends on how well they can specify their mission to 
verify their accomplishments. Those rural school districts which are committed to improving their 
role in an ever increasing complex society will need to give attention to enhancing their curriculum 
structure. With insight, and careful curriculum planning, rural schools can assume a leadership role 
in American education. Without a comprehensive understanding of curriculum, rural schools are doomed 
to a fate of being subsumed under urban school domination. 
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RURAL SCIENCE EDUCATION: BLUEPRINT FOR ALL? 



by 

D. A. Irion and 3. L. 3inks 



Much interest is currently being expressed concerning the scientific literacy of the American 
student. In addition to being the theme of the 1982 National Science Teachers Association Convention 
in Chicago, the scientific literacy issue is pervasive in the science education literature. Although 
the Reagan Administration has characterized science and math education in the U.S. as being in a 
"deplorable state," the current focus on problems in science training was prompted by studies 
initiated by the Carter administration. Indeed, current discussions and debates appear to be out- 
growths of criticism leveled at science education which were established from studies initiated by 
Carter's Department of Education. One study in particular has drawn the attention of the general 
public and science educators alike, creating w^siderable dialogue. The report, entitled Science and 
Engineering Education for the 1980' s and Beyo;H , was written by then Education Secretary Shirley 
Hufstedler and D. Langenberg. The authors predi'^ted that "...the current trend toward virtual 
scientific and technological illiteracy unless reversed, means that important decisions involving 
science and technology will be made increasingly on the basis of ignorance and misunderstanding" 
(1980, p. IX). Others have agreed with the dire consequences of the situation. Frank Press, serving 
as 3immy Carter's science advisor, now the President of the National Science Foundation, stated in 
1979, "We would be stupid as a country to permit the continued erosion of science and math training in 
our primary and secondary schools" (Walsh and Walsh, 1980, p. 17). 3ohn Sawhill, while serving as 
Carter's Secretary of Energy stated, "A scientifically literate public is more urgently needed now 
than ever before" (Sawhill, 1979, p. 1). Paul DeHart Hurd, Professor Emeritus at Stanford University, 
to some the "dean" of science educators in this country, stated his concern in May of 1982, while 
addressing the National Academy of Sciences. He stated, "A majority of our high school graduates 
are. . .becoming scientifically and technologically illiterate" (Billings Gazette, 1982, p. 6-A). 

Concern over the problem of scientific literacy in the U.S. appears to be well founded. First, 
research shows a decline in the proportion of high school students enrolled in science classes nation- 
wide (3ones, 1981; Welch, 1979). This is occurring at a time in which sci^?nce and technology are now, 
more than ever, an integral part of American life. Evidence of the Anf>erican students' lack of commit- 
ment to science was noted recently in a talk given by Francis Collea, head of science education at 
California State University at Fullerton, "In my son's high school there are 1,800 students and only 
one physics section." Further, he points out, there is not one full-time physics teacher in any 
Orange County high school (Rapoport, 1981, p. 38). 

Second, nationally normed test scores have shown a declining pattern for a decade or more. In 
general, scores on several nationally normed achievement tests for grades seven through twelve have 
declined measurably since the mid-1960's. Both the ACT and SAT tests were included in the data of 
this study (3ones, 1981). These statistics suggest a regrettable situation- -decl ining knowledge of 
science in a dynamic, increasingly technological world. 

Yet, a study by Martin in 1979 reports the results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress Test, a highly regarded achievement test designed to measure knowledge, skills and attitudes 
of American students at various ages, in several learning disciplines and from various demographic 
categories (Martin, 1979). Again, science scores nationally reveal declines. But the r»jral science 
student has not contributed to the decline. In ten of twelve possible instances of measurement, the 
rural science student scores have improved when compared to scores nationally (see Table 1). 
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These data from the National Assessment of Educational Progress Test are particularly interesting 
in light of certain writings which claim to find rural schools lacking in thjsir ability to provide 
continuous, high quality education (Sher, 1977). 

What is it that has enabled the rural student to maintain stability in science achievement when 
students in other demographic settings ate not so successful? That which follows Is an attempt to 
shed some light on certain factors which may have influenced this situation. In particular, research 
was directed toward teacher behaviors v(hich might have had some positive impact on the rural science 
students* scores. 

Considerable research has been reported which speaks to students' attitudes and perceptions of 
broad based teacher characteristics and behaviors. Studies such as those reported by Bybee and 
Chaloupka (1971) indicate that students view interpersonal relationships and enthusiasm as the most 
valued of all teacher behaviors. These views as to the importance of interpersonal relationships are 
shared by science educators and are included in the criteria for important teaching awards such as the 
Outstanding Biology Teacher Award. One reason for the relative success of the rural science students 
may be tied to the relationship of rural student to rural teacher. Numerous studies have shown that 
rural schools, because of their small size, promote greater interpersonal communication in student- 
student and teacher-student relationships (Barker, Gump, Campbell, Barker, Willems, Friesen, LeCompte 
and Mikesell, 1962). Often in the rural setting, the school becomes the focal point for community 
activity, "...allowing teachers, students and parents to develop close, supportive relationships" 
(Nobel, 1981, p, 13). The valued personal relationships fostered in rural schools should be 
emphasized where applicable, for this behavior may be a major factor in the relative success of the 
rural science student. 

Besides relating to students, the science teacher must exhibit teaching behaviors which are 
effective. Such teaching methods considerations have taken a back seat to interpersonal relationships 
in terms of stated importance and also educational research. The science education literature is 
scant regarding the topic of student attitudes toward teaching behaviors, particularly when assessed 
from a variety of demographic situations. The extent of research in this area suggests that student 
attitudes toward science instructional processes and procedures vary greatly (Satiesteban, 1976) . In 
the absence of appropriate existing research, we initiated our own. 

By surveying students from a variety of demographic areas with populations considered rural and 
urban, according to definition by criteria described in the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress Exam, we sought to explore two issues: (1) Do student perceptions of desirable science 
teaching behaviors vary according to demographic considerations? (2) What teaching behaviors of a 
methodological nature are perceived to be desirable or undesirable by science students in general? 

The results of this research led us to the following conclusions. First, a student's perception 
of desirable science teaching behaviors Is not influenced by the size of the high school the student 
attends. The data also appear to show that the population characteristics of the area in which the 
school is located have no critical bearing on perceptions of desirable science teaching behaviors. 
Rural students appear to have much the same preferences regarding teaching methods as students from 
more urban areas. 

Second, students do perceive certain teacher behaviors as indicative of quality science teaching 
and other teaching behaviors as indicative of less than quality science teaching. Again, as stated 
earlier, these preferences do not appear to vary from students In a rural setting to those in an urban 
setting. In particular, the students Indicated that a teacher who is well prepared to conduct an 
activity-oriented science class, with hands-on laboratory experiences in a nearly natural setting (in 
the field or with natural objects in the classroom), will be perceived as a quality science teacher. 
On the other hand, a teacher who appears rigid, vocabulary oriented and inclined to require formal 
writing will be perceived as a teacher of low quality. 

Though students may appear united in their view of quality science teaching methods, actual 
teaching strategies of science teachers may be quite dissimilar. Preferred teaching styles, financial 
limitations and logistical considerations are Just a few reasons for divergent teaching strategies 
from one teacher to another. Yet, a study by Lawrenz (1976) suggests that a student's success in the 
classroom is influenced by the student's perception of the general classroom environment. 

Relative success in the rural science classroom may be tied to the notion that students perceive 
their rural science classroom environment in a more favorable light than students from other demo- 
graphic areas. Four of the six methodological behaviors Identified by students as indicative of 
quality science teaching deal with laboratory, field trip, and activity oriented methods of science 
teaching. The rural teacher often has a unique opportunity to implement this typK of instruction. 
First, class sizes tend to be smaller so that field trips may be more easily implemented. Fewer 
complications in class scheduling allow the teacher greater flexibility in timing field trips (Colton, 
1981). Destination points may require minimal transportation In the rural setting, to the extent that 
students may be able to hike down to the river for a biology Investigation or slip out to a nearby 
field to obtain soil for analysis. Science instructors from other demographic areas more often than 
not face difficult logistical barriers in producing activity oriented labs in a natural setting. In 
summary. It appears that the preferences of science students are rather in tune with the environmental 
conditions of the rural school, the extent that this union may partially account for the stability 
and Improvement of the rural science students' scores. Rural science teachers need to further 
exploit this positive advantage of the rural school condition. 

The positive trends exhibited by rural science students are most likely a combination of factors 
mentioned thus far, but a mounting wave of writings suggest that the rural school in general is today, 
and will be in the future, more appropriately addressing the education of a new societal order. 
Toffler ( The Third Wave , 1980), Schumacher ( Small is Beautiful , 1973) and others have addressed the 
limitations of the "big is better" mentality, mese authors contend that there are limits to size, 
limits to specialization and limits to centralization. These limitations are applied to many systems 
including educational systems. Toffler (1980) has demonstrated in The Third Wave , the onset of a new 
societal order based on a "demassified society." Nachtigal (1981) has noted that the characteristics 
of the rural school "...coincide fairly closely with those Toffler attributes to a demassified 
society, I.e., small size, a greater degree of interpersonal communication, minimal bureaucracy, and 
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reduced specialization" (p. 33). Nachtigal also suggests that specialization of instruction in 
schools has reached the point of diminishing returns and asks, "Is it not better to have teachers who 
understand the broad structure of their content areas than narrowly prepared technicians?" (p. 32) 

In essence, it is quite possible, as the previously cited authors have suggested, that the rural 
school is fhore appropriately equipped to contend with the great changes in education brought about by 
the profound alteration of society — perhaps the rural science students' success is partially a result 
of that. 

Whatever the reason for the success of the rural science student, the appropriate response should 
not be to dwell on the relatively infant success of this group of students. Rather, rural educators 
should attempt to exploit those behaviors identified as most effective in contributing to the rural 
science students' success, i.e., the close student-teacher relationships which are so important to 
students and, from a methodological perspective, the hands-on learning experiences in the natural 
setting. A relative anomaly in a sea of falling science achievement test scores, the rural school has 
found success in the science classroom. 
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USING YOUR TESTING PROGRAM IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



by 

Nancy 3. Smith 



To test or not to test Is no longer the question faced by school systems; however, several 
Important questions remain and deserve careful consideration. How much to test, what kind of tests to 
use, and what to do with the Information are all Important concerns. It Is the latter Issue which 
will be examined here. An Important reason tests are given Is to assess the effectiveness of the 
curriculum and Instruction In a school system. It follows, then, that the testing program can have an 
Important role In curriculum development and Instructional Improvement. Reviewing the following ten 
Items can be helpful In determining whether a school system's testing program Is used effectively In 
this role. A basic and critical assumption underlies this entire dlscu5,slon. Testing Is not an end 
In Itself. Among other functions, testing may serve as a tool to be userf by those concerned about the 
quality of the currlcMlum and Instruction In their district. In essence, this means that a purpose of 
testing Is to help educators help students learn. 

The first two Items demonstrate ways In which test results are not serving the role of helping 
with curriculum development or Instructional Improvement. 

Item 1. Student scores are put on cumulative folders and nothing Is done with them by teachers or 
administrators; or, at least, people think that this Is true! 

Sometimes these are hauled out to Justify application for external funding of some kind and that 
may eventually result In Improved curriculum and Instruction. However, that return may not Justify 
the expense In student learning time consumed or In money Invested. Also damaging Is the notion that 
often people, and especially teachers, think that nothing constructive Is done with the results. This 
causes them to question the Judgment of administrators responsible for the wasteful expenditure of 
resources and to suspect a lack of knowledge to use testing Information purposefully. 

Item 2. Scores are reported to the public primarily as percentages of students scoring above or below 
national norms. 

In many ways, 

more costly than leaving test scores In the folders. Is reporting them to the media. 
Education has earned Itself a lot of bad press this way. Burn out and morale have become problems. 
All this cannot be blamed on reporting scores, but It creates frustration when educators know they are 
working hard and all they seem to get for It Is low pay and bad publicity. There are other Important 
reasons for avoiding the media which will be considered In relation to other Issues and In terms of 
what to do, not Just what not to do. 

The remaining eight Issues will be considered rs ways In which a testing program may serve In the 
role of aiding in curriculum development and instructional Improvement. 

Item 3. The goals and objectives of the instruction program have been matched to what the test(s) 
claim to Measure. 

As one would expect, it has been found that students do better on tests that match the curriculum 
content (Walker and Schaf f arzick, 197^). There are several implications of this finding. First, the 
school system's goals and objectives must be clearly defined and stated and be the product of the 
administration, the faculty and the community. Secondly, someone must be assigned the responsibility 
of performing the tasks of: 

(a) examining the test manual to clarify what the test supposedly measures and evaluating the 
evidence given that those things are actually measured. 

(b) comparing the school system's goals and objectives to what the test measures and how it 
measures those objectives* One aspect to consider is consistency between approach of the 
test and the curriculum. An example is not using a traditional test to measure innovative 
curriculum. Sometimes an outside opinion on the ability of the test to assess what it 
claims Is helpful. .At least one source available to the person responsible for considering 
this issue is Buros' 8th Yearbook of Mental Measurement . It is a series of test critiques 
prepared by authorities qualified to evaluate tests. 'K second source consists of publica- 
tions of the professional organizations. For example, in the field of reading, one could 
consult Diagnostic and Criterion Referenced Reading Tests; Review and Evaluation or Reading 
Tests and Teachers i 

Item The goals and objectives of the school system and what the tests steasure are what is taught 
in the classroom. 

Consider the objectives found on the criterion referenced test (CRT) being used or developed in 
many states. The CRT will be used to determine how well students are achieving these objectives. Some 
questions need to be answered by school systems who want to get the most use from the CRT results. Who 
teaches which objectives? How much time Is spent teaching the objectives? Is sufficient practice 
being provided in the materials available to teachers? How do you find out if what is being teisted is 
being taught? To provide a systematic means of answering these questions, a chart can be compiled of 
all available information. The one below is one approach to organizing the information and pin- 
pointing gaps or need areas. 

Item 5. Students possess test-taking skills to make the results meaningful or valid. 

The goal of testing is to learn if students have certain knowledge rather than whether they know 
how to take the test. The format in some standardized tests for assessing spelling illustrates this 
point. Students pick the word that Is spelled correctly from four choices. Is this typical spelling 
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test behavior? The results may only indicate that some students do not possess the test taking skill 
necessary to indicate their speU^ng skills. Therefore, teach test taking skills. Teachers should 
develop exercises like the', 'test format for practice during the year. This practice should be 
emphasized two weeks before tasting. Doing this is not teaching the test. It is teaching format and 
should yield more accurate te^t results. Why use the results if they are not valid? 

Item 6. Test results arc used appropriately in otaking decisions about school programs. 

According to Aulls (1982) there are four questions administrators should answer in making 
appropriate administrative us6 of scores. 

a. How does the average student at a given grade level compare to national or local norm scores? 

b. How does the average student at the primary, intermediate, or secondary level at a given 
school compare to national or local test norms? 

c. What changes have occurred in the mean global performance based on a comparison of pre and 
post instruction at each grade level? 

d. What are the differences between the expected and obtained scores in various curriculum 
areas? 

Answering these questions can lead to policy and decision making in the areas of curriculum and 
instruction. Is curriculum revision or perhaps updating indicated? Can instruction be improved 
through teacher in-service in areas of low student performance? Administrative initiative in curricu- 
lum dnd instruction represent constructive utilization of testing results. 

Item 7. Teachers know what to do and not to do with scores. 

Placing students in instructional materials according to standardized test scores is not an 
advisable practice. Standardized test are associated with frustration level performance. Appropriate 
placement will be in easier materials at the instructional level. 

The kind of decisions which can be made about individual students based on scores depends on 
whether criterion referenced or norm referenced tests were administered. Bariman and Stevenson (1982) 
suggest teachers can make instructional decisions with norm referenced test data by comparing the 
current level of achievement and academic potential observing test taking ability and comparing 
classroom performance to test scores. Organizing information on a chart, such as the one below by 
Bariman and Stevenson, allows the teacher to teach an instructional decision. 

Using Standardized Test Data 
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Aulls (1982) adds another acceptable Instructional use for achievement scores. He suggests 
comparing performance on reading with math, spelling, etc. A wide difference of two or more stanlnes 
between subjects Indicates an area of emphasis for a student's Instructional program. 

Teachers In agreement with the following eleven statements can effectively use criterion 
referenced test results. 

a. I base my teaching on long term and dally Instructional objectives. 

b. I want to know what knowledge the class has or does not have about the content I teach. 

c. I want to know what knowledge I should either directly teach, reinforce or not teach the 
class. 

d. I want to know what knowledge each student has or does not have about the content I teach. 

e. I want to know what knowledge I should either directly teach, reinforce or not teach Individ- 
ual students. 

f . I want to know to what extent the Instructional objectives I stressed were satisfactorily 
learned by the average student or by a particular group of students or by Individual 
students. 

g. I want to know the strengths and weaknesses of the Instructional program at a particular 
grade level or segment of the program. 

h. I want to know how to t/est organize students to optimize the amount of Instructional time 
devoted to my goals And objective^. 

1. I want to know that students receiving Instruction based on my objectives perform signlf 1« 

cantly better than students who have not received the Instruction. 
J. I want to know which students need further assessment In order for me to plan appropriate 

Instruction. 

k. I want to know which students are ready for more advanced learning opportunities. 

Item 6. Test results are reported as a gauge of how well the goals and objectives are being 
achieved. 

This necessitates objectives being specified, clearly stated and made known to the community, 
which in turn may even help them to be achieved. This is a preferable alternative to reporting how 
many students are above or below the national norm, unless the school system's goals are stated in 
relation to the national norm. A reasonable practice Is reporting the percent of students achieving 
the stated goals/objectives and plans for improving instruction or revising the curriculum to facili- 
tate greater success, if the level of achievement of any goal or objectives Is unacceptable. 

Item 9. Formative evaluation is emphasized as tsuch as summative evaluation. 

Based on formative evaluation, the Instructional progr<iim Is adjusted by the teacher throughout 
the year to meet the changing needs of students. Based on summatlve evaluation, programs are changed 
to better achieve the school system's stated goals and objectives. 

Item 10. Learning is viewed as nore than knowing a list of skillsi and measurement of learning 
includes assessnent of utilization of information and of attitudes, interests, progress and 
self -concept. 

Students are not computers to be programmed to feed back lists of correct answers, series of 
unrelated ideas, or the scope and sequence of skills from a set of materials. The risk of doing so is 
producing readers who do not like to read, passive learners who do not think, and data consumers who 
do not enjoy, appreciate or evaluate. For exanple, have a school system's goals been met if students 
have achieved the criterion referenced test objectives or scored above the national norm, but never 
check out library books or read newspapers? Additionally, do criterion or norm referenced tests 
assess all the school system's objectives? If not, are they being assessed and results reported? Do 
students' attitudes and interests influence the curriculum and Instruction? 

The results of testing programs consisting of tests matched to goals and objectives have the 
potential to supply valuable information for the tasks of curriculum development and instructional 
improvement. Long term, systematic, cooperative planning of the testing program and its uses by 
administration and faculty can significantly Inprove the quality and quantity of learning within a 
school system. Test results can help educators help students learn'i ' ' 
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APPENDIX 
AGENDA 



MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1982 

ftM>ftM SfCocKl Floor Concouric / K. S wd U Roomi 

Rciutnuoa utA RcflrcihftwrHi 

li3«>t!M Ponun Hail 

IrHfoAjcoon: Dr. /ofd»n UlMy. Dcin. CoJlc(e of 
EducAUofl. K tnau Suie L) ruv miiy and Dr. Ouane 
Acker, Pmtdcnl, Kuiiu Sutc Univcnily 
KEYNOTE PRESENTATION: D. ie«n Bcniih. 
Acliof AiiiiUnI Sccfclvy for ElcoHntvy uvi 
Secondary Educiuon, United Suiei Depwimeni 
<a Educwwn. ENSURING EXCELLENCE IN 
EDUCATION FOR RURAL AMERICA, A 
FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE 

9)J«.*s4» ij*. ■ K. S w>d U Roomi 

Brcik ind Refreihmenit 

.Sunflower Room 

Ted lUbOty Mtf NtftJgcar* la CMBawaMy Kd^. 
eidM Ttv^tma 

Dr. Ruben Shcwp. Colleit of Educmon, KmM 
S(«(« Uruvenity 
Co<lonwDtid Roooi 
CwTiniM ud iMtnKlloa 
Dr. Dtiuglat D. Chrnlen»en. Superiniendenl, 
CulfoyUiuricJ School Oi unci #JI).Culby. Kunwi 
Bigg Room 

Hlgk SdHMl MUm4»mn PsUctti la ihm Stall ot 
KMmm 

Dr. Alfred WiJion, Cdle|C of Educaiiun. KuMi 
SuileUnivef Illy and Dr Jerry D. Sinier. Atiitlani 
Principal. CentriJ Hifh School, SiJina. Kanm 
Room 212 

LooUai iMmatty: Dm School Sjutm'B Kttyomt 
10 tht CitfTtX IVUiiag Eut>UiD(Bl TriMl 
Dr. Rcba Rye. Deparimeni of Educalion 
/P»ycholo|y Rciea/ch, Kenlucky Sl*le 
Univc/iiljr 
Room 21) 

Fmeton WUck tariMoe* F.rrtcU>t UUUxallod of 

Dt Rotanne Kruoch Ruttell. Dtpa/lmenl of KdU- 
canon /P»ycholoiy Re»e*rch. Kenlucky Si*le 
Univer«ily 



*s4ft.||l!4«a.a. 

Opiiun I 



Option 11 



ll>:45.M:45 a.m. 
Optutn I 



ERIC 



Sunflower Room 

RwBl CoMMMflHy tdncadoa 

PauU Patton, Coordiiulor. Keviiiin Cummunily 
Educauon. Heiilon, KantU 
Collonwood Room 

Krt Ym Cttdag Your Moaty't WortJi Oik U Yo« 
TtaOag rrofTSiB? 

Dr. Nancy Smjth. CoJIeje of Educalion. Kaiiui 
Suie Unjver«ily 
Bi| B Room 

Autonoiod Lnniat. iMdlHaiiAl iMtructJoo and 
Compaim la tk* SauU School ClMaroooi 

Dr. O. L. Dof«y. Dean. School of Educalion. 
Soulhweil Teus Suie Unjver«ilv and Jerry Biv 
le»on. Principal. Reitgitn Couniy Elemenlary 
School, Big Lake, Teiai 
Rwm 212 

A StnmiMtj Smdtaf rrocraaa for Rani Schooia 

Dr Clyd« CoUell. Cnllege of Education. Kanui 
Slate UnivcT«ily 
Room 21) 

PUaaUi .Sir'ltgtot for DtaUng wiih OvcllnlB« 
fvaroteMl 

Dr. ThofflAi Monany. DeP^rtnwni of l^ducalion^ 
Adminmralion. Unjvenilynf South Dakola 

Main Ballrwm 

l.Ufirhenn Addre«i: Senalur Robert Dule of 
Kjn«a« (ienuti<ei 

SonfJoM'e/ Room 

A rroMrm-Sdviac ProctM 

Dr La/ry HendH«. Area Specialoi m Twrnmumly 
Dtvelopmeni. Kan»a» Slaie Uiiiver»irv ("wiper, 
alive fc ilen»ion .Sen-We. Garden Cny. Kan»ai 
CollonMxMid Room 

Km*r\a% gvollty Ttacken for Kwml AreM 

Leoaa Blom. Otreclor foe AITUiaie jnd .Member 
Servtce*. Nailonai Councd of Teatheli of EnjJiih 
Big H Room 

lapro*ii| Raral Seliool ErTrctlvvBrtai U*K>aa 
Tnm RmwT* 

Thomai Scholtz. Ru/aJ Education Team Leader. 
National Inititute of Education 
Flint HilJ« Room 

Smetik M aa nf ia t : How t» G«t lUap Dow 

I) 

Marci Roichke. Kan«u Comounity Education 

Atiociaiion 

Room 212 

Mtalal R*k»ara< for CarrlnlMi Mgs u Raral 
aad S«Na ScMa 



Dr. iohn Hortin, College of E^iucation. Kanui 
Slate Univeriity and Dr. Gerald Buley, CoUeie of 
EducMioa, Kaaiu Suie Univeniiy 
Room 21) 

Doof WtaM U Karal Scteofa: CWadn^iics 
•ad Pkfnfdea ot Tr«rWi. A fcalalnralcn aad 
Srtool Botfd Mraten 

Dr. Jeanelle Marun. Depanmcat nf Cumculuio 
and IfutrwDon. New MeucoStau Umveriity; Dr. 
Luiza Amodeo. Dvccior, Educational Reicarch 
Center. New Meuco Suit Umvcrtity; <nd Dr. 
Jerald L Recce. Dtpartment of CuirkUlom and 
Inatnicuoo. Nrw MeaKO Slate Um»er»ity 
K. S and U Roomi 
Break and Re/Vtihmanti 

SunlV>wer Room 



Dr DougUa Hcrtxtar. Departaw of Secondary 
EdUealion aad Fouodationi. Montana Statt 

Uravenhjr. 

Cottonwood Room 

aiii n iM Ifila iil ia Itt^-*^ H Itaral Sckooli 

Dr. Arlon GuUickaon. Dcpwtmeat of EdtKalional 
Adminutration, Univertny of South Dakota 
Big I Roon 

Prortfat *• CanrpdMial CkMdrHi hi SaMi 



Or Jack Col*. D«p«tmenlof Edi«c«io(ul Spcctal* 
tiet. Nffw Mciko Sl«U University and Dr. Paul 
WinK Lot LuoM Hmpita) tad Trauaac School, 
Um Luaaa. Tr^*» ■■^ 



Opiiun {V Flint Hilli Room 

5<n«rfk Miaapawati How la C«t tUmm Doat 
(Pwt in 

Mvci RoKhke. Kaniai Community Education 

AiiocJalion 
Option V Room 212 

Baric Skllla Caalrn for SmU H%h School 

Dr. Laura Meeb. School of Educalion. Pdhhurg 

State Univeniiy 
OpifoH Vt Room 21) 

lattraaUpt for Sttadratt PanolBt a Carrrr U Rwal 

Edacatloa 

Dr. RuKcII Kilchner L'oltcge of Education. Tcu^ 
A A M Umvcrtily 

4:M-S;Mp.ai, For\iffl HtU 

GENERAL SESSION PRESENTATION Dale 
Dennii. A (iiilani Commit iioncr nf FmanciaJ Ser- 
vice*. Kaniai Slate Department of Educalion 

S:Mk.fcM p,ni, Ramada Inn 

Social llmir: Sponsored hy Schixrl Sp«ciall> Sup- 
ply, Salina. Kanui 

ft;45-f:45 p.ai, Mun Ballroom 
BANQUET 

Inlroductinn Dr. Jerry Horn. AoociateDean.C.I- 
Icgc of Education. Kan«As Slate Umvemiy. ^nd 
Cui Boyei. Pteudenl. Kaniai Cummunity Kdu- 
eation Avto>:ialion 

Speaker: Mark Mayfleld. PaU Preiident of Future 
Farmeri of Amcnca 

Uutitanding Rural Adminiitratur Award* 
Prei entail on 

Kaniai Community Education a hoc i at ton 
Awmd% Preientalion 



TUESDAY, 

tM-hM a.m. 



f-.JS-l»:35 a.m. 

(>pti.,n I 



NOVEMBER 16, 1982 

Second Floor C.»(Kuur»e , K. S and U Roumi 
Regnlralion ^nd Ref/e«hmenti 
Forum Hall 

GENERAL SESSION PRESENfAnnN 
HmM Blackhurn. Auiuant Cttmmmioner of Td- 
ocaiioiul SefVK-e*. Kanw» Stjte Department of 
Fiducation 



Sunflower RiHxn 
Increailng the Kfroclhrani of ('Itliea Adrlinr> 
Groupi. 

Manha Neh».n, Stjte Supervnor for Community 
Education. Arkjn,d» Department »if Kducaimn 

<'/>/'•"» // Cuttonwoitd Room 

Curriculum Plaanlng: A Sttf Hy Sttp Proem 
Dr. Weldon /enter. f)i:punment uf Tducatinn. 
Fun Hay* SutcUniveriitv jod Dr Shaiun'/enie/ 
Department nf Fduvaiion. Fi'rt Hjyi Stjir 
Unitenity 

Opti„n III Big « R,wm 

A Coat Aaalytk Prorcaa for Raral Schoola 

Dr. William Sparkman, Depanmeni of Admin- 

ntiation and Superviiion. Teiaa Tech Untver,it> 

OpUi,n IV Room 212 

Mo«h«rla| aad-Maaaflag lapkatauOoa of Nrw 
i*rofra"": From CurricuhiiD to Micro- Com putrri 
Dr. Robert Jamei. Colteie of Education. Kjn<at 
Stale UnivrrMiy 

Opthin V Room 13 

Aaalytli aad Srkeiloa of CurrkaUr .MattrlaU 
Throafh Staff Dtttlopatat 
Dr. David Wallace, C»)Jle|e of Edocati,»n. K*n\t\ 
State Univeriity 
IKJS-tOiM a.m. K, S and U Roomi 

Break and Rrfreihmenti 

ll>:5»ll:Ma.a. 

Upthtn I Sonllower Room 

P»«M« Of • Rrftrtadaait Aa AHrmatlve Way of 
Flaaaclai CooiMtfty FJwcadoa 

Sondra Vedock. Oiiector of Community Edu- 
cation. Derby. Kjtua* and Charlie Hubbard. 
Deputy Supenntendeni ,JSchool». Derby. Kan»a» 
t'Pih.n II Cotionwo»»d Room 

rWttlBf StartrdfA Culdc for Hrlplag Inriprrirorrd 
Ttacbrn 

Dr. LenSchell.CiillegeofEducaiitin. Kaniat Slate 
University jnd Dr. Paul Burden. College of Edu- 
cation. Kan«ai State University 

Optiun III Big H Room 

KITeeilvr ttlUiattoa of .Mkroromput«ri aad Otbtr 
Trchaolofy la Raral and SotaH Schook 
Dr. Fred McCormick and Eileen .McCormick. Ed- 
ucational Dperationi Concepts. St. Paul. 
Minnes ota 

Optitm IV Room 212 

Ma d aa h l a t MaaagcaKal Team EffrcdytDot 
Dr. G. Kent Stewart. College of Education. Kan«u 
Stale Unjveriity 

Option V Room 213 

(■P^ovlag Madrrshlp for Brtter Groapt and 
Cna—aaHfaa 

Dr. Leilie Franer, Community Resource Planning. 
Cooperative Eaieniiun. Kanus Slate Univeniiy 
I2:M.I:M p.n. Main Ballroom 

LUNCHEON ADDRESS. WalterTurner. AnocL 
ate Eaecutive Dtrector. American Association of 
School Admimiiraton 

Optiun I 



Cottonwood RiMMn 

VRr MkrectMapattr Tcac«lag;1iwnrlrff 

Dr. Jaci^eline Pederion. NaiiunaUenter for .Smalt 

SchMtli.Teau T«h Univeriity 

Big S Room 

lufiti Arta for RanJ aad s«aa 

Melvin ftigg«, l-;ducation Program Specialui. 
KAnN4« State Deiunnnent of Edocalior. 
Room 212 



Dr. Gerald BulcV. College of Educalion. K»n«ai 
State University 
<>iai„nV Room 21.^ 

Trac^ Uar«taa for Rvai Htbmk 
Dr. Alan G. Zeder, Oean. Depwiment of Edu- 
calion. Weitern Montana Cdkge 

2)45- Ji 49 

Option I Stiftflowtf Room 
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J:50-4:Mp.ai. 



4:00.5:00 p.m. 

Itpfiiin I 



Cottonwood Room 

ErrKdrtacaa of a CospaUr.laaed Altk B^MI^ 
Progrmai 

Dr Phylbi Tan^ant. Director of Cunicuwm and 
Guidance. Ell-Saline Unified School Diitnct #307 
Bi|l Room 

Coaaaalty Dt*rh>pa(Bl for Small School 
Dr JameiAlbrachl.Collegeof Educauon. Ka/iiai 
Stale Univeiiity 
Flint HiUi Room 

Rural SdrDcv EducaUoa: Blucprial for AU 

Dr. iefry imki. Depo/'ment ol Educaiiirn. Ea>iern 
Montana College ^nd David Inon. .Science 
Teacher. Rtvenide Junior Hr|h School. Oillingi. 
Montana 
Rot>m:i: 

AdailalitraUir Culdallara for Halplag Ttarhtr 
Claaarooai P''..,pUa« 

Or Paul Burden. Coitege of EduvaUon. Kaniai 
State Univertily 
Room :i) 

CarrkaliUD Davtlopwat at Prmy Cagk School: 
So«M Saccrw* aad SoM ProMciM 

Dr Henry Wnaeit. Department Head. Secondary 

Education and Foundationi. Muntana Stale 

Univeniiy 

K, S and U Roomi 

Break and Refleihmenii 



Sunflower Room 

Kaataa Coouiualiy Educadoa Aiaoclalloo Com* 
adttre MattJap 

Cottonwood Rotim 

Rural tod StaaM School Stadrsia Art .Mod^atad by 
Aarofpact Educatloa 

.Mary Enitrom, Aviation Education Specialiit. Be- 
ech Aircraft Corporalion and Dr Floyd Pnee. Col- 
lege of Education. KaniU Slate Univeniiy 
Oil H Room 

Stratrgka for Rrcruldag aad RrUlslag Teacb«r« la 
Rural and SmaU Schoob Durlag Sbortai* Prriocfa 

Dr William KurtX. Utiector. Small S.:hiKjh Re- 
M»uri-e tVnie/. Southwell Teui State L'mienUy 
Flini HiIK Room 

\n laterretatrd S«r*lct Dthirry Sfttrm in a Rural 
.SrMng 

(jreKGaithe/.Oi/ectori>rSp<.:ia] Edu^aUtin. FjM 
('enfijiKan»j»Ciii>peratueinKdu.:atuin.OaJdwm 



Roo 



:i.» 



Sharlog l^rarnlng Rnourm Arrota DtatricU 
June leiel. .Media Sp<cia]nt. Kaniai Stjl? De- 
partmrnt Education 

Note- All »em ini. ipr^keri and limei jre tentalHC and .ubjCwl to 
khanie withiHit pniir notuc 



Special Interest Program 
Tentative Agenda 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER J5, 1982 



«:00 a.m. 
«:00-IO:4S a.m. 



10:45-11:00 
11:00.12 Noon 



11:00-1:30 p.m. 
1:30.2:45 p.m. 



2:45-J:15 p.m. 
.VI5-4:M p.m. 



Welcome — Cttfree A. Tea 
-Hlddro p|8<«i. WW Hktory Uvea" 

It n hidden placei «if hntnry. tne litile known 
people and pla>:ei. (hat hold the ke) to the real 
citvactrr of the American Weil By >«eKjnguuf the 
«mall Lionel of our pa>t. thii do<.omentary film 
bnngs to life forgotten hiiioncal th*i riaic a 
Ui<ry to tell 
Break 

" WatUni Tour aad SiU Dcmowtratloa of tht Solar 
Hdum and I'rban Edlbtc Laadacape" — DcMgncd 
and biiili b> the College Architcciurc jnd Un/- 
icrMl) fof .Man Thii project will dcmonilratc h 
W4y^ that hiimc landicaPini plani can prndui*: 
more liMid for out dijy diet. >ct u\e leii energy, 
water and labtv than ii typical now. <i low. coil 
rmewaMc cneigy h(io«ing lourccv for ipa^-c heal- 
ing and c»»oling. wjtci heating and w me (CO chng. 
Lunch Break 

Rritorlag aad Prtacrrlag Kcrpaake aad Hktorkal 
Clothlag aad Tcatllci ~ Collc|c nf Homr 
Ecomtmici. 
Rc^cihmcnt Break. 

"The Wlato- Sky"\ — Planetarium ih<tw of the 
conucllationi.planeliand othcrcclcitiaJtibjcctiin 
view dunng |be winter monihi Mari: The Red 
Planet: What have recent ipacc probci ihown ui 
about Mvi? Doei it have life'' What arc ihoie 
ilranic markings^ 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1982 

iWiU include Cnncurrcni Scisjom depending upon the number of 
panictpanti ) 



Dairy Sctcacc Toar < 
Demonitrationi 



Ice ^rcam A Chccic 



tO:JK>-12 ^ 



Vttrrlaary Mtdklaa — T«ur of facilities 
hoipit^ 

Tlpa ea Hooar Plaat Cart aad Toar of t;rmUkMor. 
Handi tin chance In learn prtipagaiion. miccti 
tieatmcnt and .:arc of vour houiehold planii 
12 .Soo»l:30p.ni, Lunch Break 



l:3«->.00 p.m. 



.l:00.J:15 
3:30 pM. 



FaaHly Ufc DteaaaiMi ~ MvTla«« A Famtry — 

Ci>unicl on from the Family (renter wtU (cad par- 
Itcipanti in ^n interactive diuruiiion at family 
pruMcmi. 
or 

Ho* Hralthy Ar» Voa? Body Fai. Heart rate and 
Endurance will be monitorrd and captained by ttafT 
in the Health. Phyitcal Education and Recreation 
Department. 
Break 

BMMhack aad lUtautloa DmoMtrvtka Tcc^ 
al^l«M. Modeli and Ideas you can UM ai home or 
work to relieve tcniion headacbei and itrcii. 

or 

Daaea DrMHVattoa Worha^ 

Jazz. Ballet. Modem. Ballroom and Aerobic 
detooaitradont. 
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November 15-16. 1982 



The Joint Meeting 
of the 

Fourth Annual Rural and Small Schools Conference 

and 

Kansas Community Education Association Conference 



Kansas Stale University 
K-Staie Union 



General Information 

The Center for RuraJ EJucution and Sm.tll Si:hool>. 
and Kansas Community Education Assi>ciatiun invite 
you to attend the Joint Meeting of the Fourth Annual 
Rural and Small Schools Conference and Kan>:is 
Community Education Association Conference in the 
K-St;ue Union on November 15 and 16. 1982. 

The Conference will provide a forum for iitl v^ho 
share a concern for rural education, small sehools and 
community education. This year's Conference v^ill 
bring together educators and othrr community leaders 
to discuss MOVING FORWARD iN TIMES OF 
ADVERSITY. 

With an emphasis this year.**', community education 
as well as rural and small schools. Conference topics 
will include an extremely wide variety of issues afiect- 
ing our schools .ind communities. It vsill provide an 
opportunity for teachers and administrators from rurnl 
and small schools and community education as- 
sociation members to become better acquainted vsith 
each other and to work together to build a better future 
for learners across the state. 

(Educators and board members will have a chance tt) 
learn about recent developments in rural and com- 
munity education: to discuss current cnncernsafTecling 
our schools: to examine the potential consequences of 
the issues: and lo share means orsuece>>rully addrc>>- 
tng the concerns. 

Family members and other individuaU who arc not 
inlere>ted in the conference agend;i may ilnd the Spe> 
cial Interest Program suitahte li>meet their necd>. This . 

CroKcam i> de>iHned to provi. * participants with stimu- 
iling topics for personal devw-'of ment as well as liir 
community development in r»ir:»I and >mall 
communitieH. 

This is an event for F.VKRYONK intere>ted in the 
welfare of rural education, small seh(H)N and com* 
munity education. Fdticators. hoard of education 
mcmbcr>. community leaders, parents and others are 
cordially invited to participate with nation. il, nLiIc .mil 
local leaders in helping to impact the Itiiiire of our 
schiK)ls and communities. 



Lodging 



A block of rooms in being held u<ii 1 1 
Hoiidomc and at the Ramada Inn in 



or 3 1 at the 
.Saltan for 



conference participants. Refer to the ('i)nlerence v. hen 
making your reservations directly with: Manhattan 
Holidome. 5A0 Richards Road. Manhattan. KS 66502. 
19131 539-5311 or University Ramada Inn. I7ih and 
Anderson Avenue. 1913) 539-7531. Other reservations 
may be m:tde on a space available basis; Best Western 
Continental Inn. 100 Bluemont. <9I3) 776-471 1: All 
Seasons Motel. 1501 Tuttle Creek Boulevard. tVI3i 
539-5341; and Motel Six. 510 Tuttle Creek Boulevard. 
(913) 776-4033. Please make your reservations early 

Meetings 

All meetings, conference meals and exhibits v\ill be 
held in the K-State Union at the corner of I7ih and 
Anderson Avenue on the campus of Kansas State 
University. 



Registration Fees 



The registration fees for the ci>nfert"nce are outlined 
below. A discount is given for those individuals who 
pre-register on or by November 9. 1982. A discount is 
also given to those school districts who pre register 
three or more participants. Meals are not included in 
the basic registration prices lexcepi in the tv\o-day 
conference packa^je). 

Two'day Conference Package registration tincludes 
all meal sessions) on or before November 9 — $45 
per person. 

Twi> day registration on or before November 9 — $15 
per perst>n. 

I vM) day registration on or before Nt>veinber ^ foi ihiee 
or more patticipanis I'lnm the same schoi»l ilistrict -- 
$2H per person. 

Two day registrattiin alter November *^ — $40 pii 
person. 

One day registration on i>r before Ni>vember 9 — S20 
per person. 

One day registration alter Ni>vember 9 — $30 per 
person. 

Meals must be purchased separately at the following 
pi ices unless registering for the Tvvo-day Conference 
Package. Attendance at the meal sessions is by pie- 
registration only. There v^ill not be any t>n.site regis- 
tr.ition for meals. 

Luncheon. November 15 — $6 
Banquet. November rf' — $8 
Luncheon. November 16 — $6 
The Special Interest program is separate from the 
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confcK'iice tcgistr.ition .inJ costs >l? per peisitn. The 
Speci.il mteiest rciiisti.uion includes reiVe»hmeins. 
h.indoiils. and pioer.im acti(>iiies 



Proceedings 



\ cop> of the (. onfcrenee Proceedings ma\ be 
oi tiered on tfie iegi'ir.itii>n l\»rm for $8 per ^i>p\ or 
inileied .11 the vonl'erence for $ll) per copv I lie pro-" 
ceedings (mII be mailed to vi>u upon complelutn. 

Limited Workshop /^.(tendance 

I'lease inilicitte on the registration form >i>ur prefer- 
ence of the uorkshop options. It may be necessar> to 
Iiniii the attendance of st>me workshop sessi*)nsand the 
sessions m.i> be subject to rescheduling without prior 
notice. 

Special Invitation 

Parents, teachers, principals, superintendents, 
school board.members and other community members 
interested in rural .ind small school education; spouses 
interested in personal aad community development', 
university students, teacher educators and other pro- 
icssitmals involved with rural and small schools, as well 
as community educators, advisory council members 
and others interested in community education arc en* 
voiiraged to :ittcnd this conference. 

Exhibits 

-\ii c\hibits room will be in oper.iiion tor ihcilnraiion 
of the Conference. A v.iiiet\ of ilispl.ivs fiom insti- 
tutions and commercial iepresentati\ es will be set up in 
the K. S .ind U H.dlri>om of the K. State L nion Ml 
evhibits will specific.illy focus on rur.il ,md '>mall 
schools .md communit> education. 

Refunds 

The conference regis tratii>n fee will be refunded if 
notification is received before Thursd.i>. November 
I I. PJ82. at 4.(H) p m. 



Questions 



Please refer any questions regarding the conference 
to Karen Keller. Conference Coordinator, at i9l3> 
532-5575 in Manhattan or out-of-state or I •800.432-8222 
in Kansas. 
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